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SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND 
FEDERAL AID 


The contracts which have been entered into 
between the school authorities and the federal 
agencies in the matter of school equipment have 
not in all instances proved acceptable to the 
several contracting parties. This has been in part 
due to the character of the products which are 
highly specialized and which involve technical 
skill of a high order, and in part to a competitive 
system which the the trade opportunist who has 
neither experience nor the equipment for success- 
ful production, becomes a factor to be dealt with. 

The federal government which exercises a voice 
in awarding PWA contracts for school equipment 
holds that there must be at least three qualified 
bidders. Who is a qualified bidder? Is it the one 
who is a newcomer on the scene, without experi- 
ence behind him, and without the necessary 
production equipment, or the manufacturer who 
has devoted many years in bringing his product 


to the highest stage of utility and educational 
service P 


The reputable manufacturer who has been in business for 
many years, and who expects to remain for many more years, 
not only has pride in producing utilitarian equipment but stands 
ready to render service whenever this may be required far 
beyond the date of the contract award. The other, who won a 
contract merely upon a price consideration, may be out of 
business again long before the equipment has stood the test of 
time and service. 

There is a well-settled belief that a surety bond constitutes 
absolute security against all the exigencies of a low bid. This 
is not entirely true. Time and experience have taught that a 
really responsible bidder is he who deals in no hidden defects 
and who recognizes and is capable of fulfilling obligations which 
are not always expressed in a surety bond. He has a good name 
and prestige as well as substantial capital investment and his 
continued interests to protect. On the other hand, the inex- 
perienced or irresponsible bidder, even though fortified with a 
surety bond, does not ultimately offer the best bargain to school 
authorities. 

Those in charge of federal aid maintain that school author- 
ities can and should secure what they need and want, by so 
writing specifications to clearly designate the things wanted, the 
levels of quality and the type of instructional service required. 
The PWA is solely an underwriting agency, and contends that 
the exercise of its authority in awarding contracts is to insure 
the expenditure of federal funds in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement covering the particular project. At this point 
a difference of opinion may arise. Bidders may desire a wording 
that will favor their products rather than to hinge the turning 
point upon certain accepted standards. Specifications must allow 
for at least three qualified bidders, but can also establish the 
level of quality so that the contract can be awarded to the 
lowest responsible bidder within the quality limit, as set up in 
the specifications. 

There are school systems that have always insisted upon high 
standards in the choice of equipment. Others may find it ex- 
pedient to hold to a lower quality and a consequent cheaper 
price. It is these differences based upon relative needs and 
desires that should be respected by federal authorities. 

There is one phase which must not be overlooked. If the 
Federal Government bears the cost of school equipment, it will 
exert a voice in determining upon competitive contracts. 
Whether those who exercise this authority are wholly com- 
petent to grapple with the situation may be subject to some 
doubt. No doubt, the school authorities are in a better position 
to determine what they ought to have in the way of school 
equipment than is a federal agent who is guided by trade 
customs and lacks in experience and contact with school-plant 
operations. 

It would seem that a better understanding between the three 
factors —the school administrative officials, the federal agen- 
cies, and the established industries — must be established to 
more adequately meet the needs of the schools and provide the 
greatest economy and efficient educational use of equipment 
over a long period of years. 


THE EDITOR 
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Buying for Schools 


Frank A. Page’ 


The industrial purchasing agent buys 
raw materials which must be of the right 
kind for a contemplated product. He is 
keen on proper quality and right price; he 
is on the lookout for substitutes which may 
reduce the cost of production and meet 
competition. The foremen and manage- 
ment of an industrial plant are ready with 
criticism if the materials bought do not 
meet their standards and needs. The ex- 
perience of consumers’ complaints puts the 
purchasing agent on the lookout for the 
maintenance of quality and utility. 

The motive of the industrial purchaser 
of raw and partly manufactured articles is 
to produce a successful article that will 
sell. If there is sufficient commercial de- 
mand for an article, the seller seldom need 
care who demands it, and how it is used. 
The customer is free to buy or reject ac- 
cording as the article meets his desires or 
needs. The attitude of the seller toward 
what the customer wants is reflected in the 
attitude of the purchasing agent toward the 
requisitions he receives from his plant. 
Unless he is an unusually wise and for- 
ward-looking individual, he is not deeply 
concerned with the wisdom of the use of 
the requisitioned materials. 

Now examine the position of a school 
or public institutional buyer. Immediately 
it is apparent that the ultimate consumer, 
the child or the ward of the institution, is 
not qualified to make up the requisition. 
As a rule, he does not know what he wants, 
or what he should have, and sometimes he 
wants what he should not have. The con- 
sumer demand, therefore, does not come 
from the ultimate user. Some sort of a 
trustee must act for him. It may be the 
head of the institution, the teacher, or the 
immediate caretaker of the pupil or ward. 
This is desirable, if possible, and is ac- 
tually the case with school systems and 
child-caring institutions. 

With large institutions it becomes in- 
evitable that the immediate duty of pur- 
chasing must be delegated by the trustees 
and the superintendent or chief executive. 
Even the teachers or caretakers of the 
wards are not in position to buy effectively 
and economically. Of course, a decisive 
factor in practically compelling the transfer 
of the purchasing task is the fact that a 
school superintendent or institutional exec- 
utive has no opportunity to acquaint him- 
self with the marketing aspect of the nu- 
merous articles consumed in his institution 
or school. He can never find time for this, 
but on the other hand, a purchasing agent 
can learn the philosophy of the superin- 
tendent, and can master the social and 
educational objectives of the school and 
thus provide what is needed in the interest 
of the consumers. He can acquaint himself 


Director of Business Affair 
Schools, Providence, R. I 


Department of Public 


with the entire combination of social, 
economic, and market problems and de- 
velop a balanced buying program. 


School Buying 


Let us see how this general situation 
applies to school buying. The school super- 
intendent knows what books, appliances, 
and supplies are needed to implement the 
teaching of a modern curriculum. Unless 
he is in a very small community, he is 
practically prevented by his many and 
varied duties from giving needed time and 
attention to secure from producers or 
middlemen, at right prices, specified ar- 
ticles or their equals. It is his duty, there- 
fore, to make known to the purchasing 
agent the needs of pupils and of teachers. 
The purchasing agent is completely de- 
pendent upon the knowledge and experience 
of the superintendent. He may obtain some 
information of their needs from the teach- 
ers, but the ordinary and necessary pro- 
cedure is through the office of the super- 
intendent or his deputies. 

In some large cities, rather elaborate 
plans have been set up for determining the 
specifications of goods to be purchased and 
for reporting through the educational exec- 
utives on the satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory character of the supplies and equip- 
ment received. In smaller cities such red 
tape is not necessary or possible, but simple 
and direct means are available for making 
clear to the purchasing agent the character 
and quality of all articles. 

For efficiently carrying on the instruc- 
tional program, the types and quality of 
articles must be immediately suited to the 
work in hand. In many situations low-cost 
equipment and supplies are fully satisfac- 
tory for teaching purposes. The first efforts 
of primary children do not require the ex- 
pensive art materials which are necessary 
for lasting productions of adult artists. 
In manual-arts classes, first-class hand 
tools are advisable both for instructional 
success and for economy, but heavy pro- 
duction machinery is not justified in the 
light of the fact that small, portable ma- 
chines serve every purpose and are amply 
long lived. 

The selection of text- and reference 
books is a major educational problem of 
the superintendent — the purchasing agent 
can be of assistance only in seeing that the 
schools receive what is asked for, that de- 
liveries are promptly made, and that in- 
ventories are accurately kept. 

For the kindergarten and the primary 
grades, a vast and growing variety of ar- 
ticles is needed to carry on the progressive 
or activity program of work and study. In 
the middle grades and in the junior high 
schools, the industrial-arts work even more 
than the social-science studies, involves the 
use of tools, machines, and increasing quan- 
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tities of consumable materials. In the 
home-economics classes, many things are 
used to make the instruction realistic. For 
the gymnasium and the playground, nu- 
merous articles are needed for use by ath- 
letic teams, and physical-education classes. 
The music department calls for band and 
orchestra instruments and equipment. In 
the high schools, the science departments 
demand an endless variety of apparatus 
and supplies. True, for every type of ar- 
ticle, the teacher provides the initiative 
and requisitions what she considers most 
suited for instructing her pupils, but the 
unifying viewpoint of the superintendent is 
needed to keep a proper balance in har- 
mony with the objectives of the school and 
the economic ability of the school district. 


What the Buyer Can Do 

The school purchasing agent can have 
little technical knowledge of the utility 
and relative value of many of the articles 
he buys. But he can observe and learn 
much from his daily contacts with the su- 
perintendent and the teachers. In time he 
will develop a sixth sense that will resist 
unusual requisitions until their need can 
be proven. From manufacturers and 
dealers he can learn much about what it is 
best to buy and what should not be bought. 
The special dealers in school specialties are 
in a sense educators — they have studied 
the needs of the field and their sales efforts 
center largely in promoting the use values 
for education of their products. 

Just recently, the writer had occasion to 
assist in replacing two old busses used by 
crippled children. The standard busses 
could not be used. It was interesting to 
learn from the teachers of the special 
classes and from the health authorities, the 
requirements for entrance, seating, and 
exit of these children, and the special 
standards of safety. And it was interesting 
to note how the bus manufacturers were 
ready to co-operate, what practical ideas 
they put forth for special grab handles, for 
comfortable seating, and for complete 
safety. 

In purchasing to fill school needs, the 
buyer must attend to human needs first; 
he must appreciate that everyday com- 
mercial advantages and savings are true 
economies only when they harmonize with 
the pupils’ progress. The test of utility is 
in the hands of the consumer — the pupil 
and his teacher. The purchasing agent can- 
not consider his buying job complete until 
he has seen a given article work out well 
for the proper education of the child, for 
his comfort, health, or safety. 

The purchasing agent may well involve 
himself in the study of educational meth- 
ods so far as his time and ability will per- 
mit. The better he understands what teach- 

(Concluded on page 101) 
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Tangled Taxation 


One of the remarkable facts about 
American public education is __ that, 
although school systems are managed under 
forty-eight separate state administrations, 
there is still a sort of national unity and 
some degree of uniformity from Maine to 
California. People often refer to the school 
system of the United States in comparison 
with those of other nations as a distinct 
and unified organism. It is no such thing, 
of course, but there is plenty of justifica- 
tion for the common assumption that as a 
nation we are striving toward common ends 
in all our states. 

This similarity in form, structure, and 
purpose, however, stands in direct contrast 
to the diversity of practice in financing the 
schools. One could move from state to state 
and educate his children with at least a fair 
assumption that they were getting a real 
American start in life, but he would find 
that the money used to support schools is 
obtained in many different ways. This fact 
does not necessarily mean that the states 
would profit by approaching a high degree 
of uniformity in financing schools. But it 
does raise two questions of paramount im- 
portance to the taxpayer: (1) Does the 
tax burden for education for the country 
as a whole fall upon the people best able 
to bear it? (2) Does it rest equitably on 
the people who receive the most direct 
benefit from educational facilities? 


School Support in the States 

In spite of the diversity in state finan- 
cial control, there is one respect in which 
nearly all the states follow the same policy. 
With only a few exceptions each state has 
set up thousands of local school systems on 
an autonomous basis, and in these so-called 
districts the chief support for schools has 
been and still is the general property tax. 

This form of taxation has been de- 
nounced by tax experts for many years, 
chiefly because property is less a form of 
wealth today than it was when the tax 
came into general use. One authority on 
public finance states that about one half 
of all the property in the United States is 
unlisted, and therefore, is not taxed at all. 
Much public property, and practically all 
property used for religious or educational 
purposes, is exempted from taxation. 

However, it is extremely unlikely that 
any state can dispense altogether with the 
much-needed revenues from property taxes. 
Some states have succeeded in reducing 
property-tax rates by the adoption of sup- 
plementary forms of taxation. No state has 
abandoned the tax entirely, and it seems 
improbable that any state can do so in the 
near future. The adoption of sales, income, 
and other forms of taxation has not ma- 
terially altered the situation; it is still true 
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that from 60 to 95 per cent of the revenue 
of the states from all sources is obtained 
from property taxation. 

An advantage of the real property tax 
is that lands and houses stay put. They 
cannot be moved from one state to another; 
they cannot be deposited in New York or 
London, where it is impossible to reach 
them for taxation purposes. Incomes are 
here today and gone tomorrow. They fluc- 
tuate more or less from year to year, even 
when they take the form of fixed wages or 
salaries. 

This should be borne in mind by all who 
advocate liberal homestead exemptions, or 
the adoption of other forms of taxation, to 
take the place of the property tax. Prop- 
erty is a basic form of wealth, though it 
may not always produce income, and prop- 
erty gains direct benefits from educational 
and other institutions for which it should 
be required to pay. There are methods by 
which the many weak features of this tax 
could be reduced to a minimum. Some 
states have made notable progress in re- 
ducing costs of collection, in securing 
honest returns on personal property, and 
in other ways. It may eventually be pos- 
sible to reduce dependence on property 
taxes for state revenues to about 50 per 
cent of total revenues, and to restrict it to 
community administration under state su- 
pervision. Some such proposal has met with 
approval on the part of tax experts. There 
is reason to believe that in time the prop- 
erty tax can be rendered approximately 
fair, and that it may continue to serve local 
educational needs as well as some of the 
other purposes of civic administration. 


Property Tax Insufficient for Needs 
Nevertheless, we have gone far enough 
in building a civilization to make it clear 
that the property tax is not enough to 
meet the service needs of citizens in a 
modern state. Within a decade or so it is 
not unlikely that every state in the union 
will have been forced to resort to the gen- 
eral sales tax and the income tax for the 
support of the schools and other state func- 
tions, such as police protection, highways, 
state institutions, etc. The funds so col- 
lected may or may not be used for school 
support, but it is probable that at least a 
part of them will be used to equalize the 
tax burden and to provide more uniform 
advantages to the children of the state in 
both education and child welfare. At pres- 
ent hardly a state in the union has any 
prospect of being able indefinitely to meet 
the demands of its people for government 
service without resorting to other major 
forms of taxation than that on property. 
The general sales tax is much less ac- 
ceptable to the public than the income tax, 
for it falls most heavily upon those least 
able to pay. Yet, from another point of 
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view, it is a fair tax if the rates are not 
too high, because it enables the low-income 
classes to retain their vested interest in 
education, whether they own property or 
not. Whenever a part of all of the sales-tax 
receipts are allocated to schools, the many 
who contribute, comprising all the people 
of the state, are able to feel that they have 
a vital share in the support and manage- 
ment of the educational facilities for which 
they supply the funds. 

Justification for the use of income and in- 
heritance taxes is based upon the assump- 
tion that these taxes are levied against 
those who have the most ability to pay. 
The state reasons that those with the high- 
est incomes, or those receiving unearned 
income from inheritance, are capable of 
making the largest payments, whether or 
not they receive comparable benefits in 
return. Since in the end all taxes must be 
paid out of income, the taxpayer should be 
most alert in seeing to it that this direct 
payment is intelligently and economically 
disbursed. If the base of this tax is broad 
enough, it has features which tend to make 
it on the whole more equitable than either 
the sales tax or the property tax. 

One of the most perplexing problems be- 
fore the states is how to secure a proper 
balance between the three forms of taxa- 
tion just discussed, as well as others which 
may be employed. Most of the state tax 
laws are needlessly intricate, and taxes are 
expensive to collect. Candidates for poli- 
tical office confuse the issue by juggling the 
statistics during campaigns, by promising 
the repeal of the most unpopular tax pro- 
visions, and then by forgetting these prom- 
ises as soon as they are in office. Simple 
nonpolitical administration of taxes is the 
ideal, but few states have approached it 
very closely. Delinquency in the property 
tax is high even in times of comparative 
prosperity. Loopholes in sales and income 
taxes are numerous. The difficulties of de- 
termining sources of income and the inter- 
state nature of many sales transactions 
permit abundant exercise of the great 
American proclivity toward tax evasion. 


Balanced Program of Income 
Production 


Through scientific management under a 
nonpolitical state tax commission it should 
be possible for any state to analyze its 
facilities for wealth and income production 
and to set up a balanced program based 
on the economic organization of the state. 
An agricultural state can probably get best 
results from property taxes fairly assessed, 
and for additional revenue can depend 
upon receipts from a general sales tax as 
opposed to the income tax. This is because 
the cash income of farmers is usually low, 
while sales of consumers’ goods will be 
fairly high. In an industrial state the in- 
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come tax should be more productive than 
in any agricultural state, which would sug- 
gest the possibility of less dependence upon 
property and sales taxes. 

Whatever special conditions might exist 
in a given state should, of course, be taken 
into account. Those states in which popula- 
tion varies considerably from season to 
season would profit more from a general 
sales tax than from the other two forms, 
while a state with a stable population may 
derive most of its revenue from property 
and income taxes. Every effort should be 
made to see to it that the burden is equi- 
table, as the welfare of the state may be 
retarded or even ruined by an injudicious 
tax system. In the past the taxpayer has 
been goaded into an unreasoning fear that 
the legislature may tamper with taxes as 
they are, and has been justified in feeling 
that, once added to the tax structure, no 
new form will ever be abandoned. A com- 
plicated and heterogeneous tax structure 
plays into the hands of the legal profession 
and unscrupulous political leaders. 

The decentralized nature of most of our 
state tax systems adds to the general con- 
fusion. Elimination of the thousands of 
small subdivisions and special boards and 
commissions empowered to levy taxes has 
been advocated, and some states have 
taken a few tentative steps in this direc- 
tion. A state tax system should be a state 
tax system, not a network of conflicting 
and overlapping subdivisions. 


*, **, *, 
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Henry Morgenthau, when secretary of 
the United States Treasury, announced in 
1934 that plans were under way for a 
survey of American tax systems, federal, 
state, and local, with the view of eliminat- 
ing overlapping in taxation. Recently there 
has been organized an Interstate Commis- 
sion on Conflicting Taxation. Both these 
movements grew out of the conditions dis- 
closed by the recent financial depression, 
indicating that the states and the nation, 
by their failure to agree as to principles 
and practices in the field of taxation, were 
allowing a chaotic and unbalanced tax 
structure to develop in the United States. 

The national government has avoided 
property taxation from the begining of our 
history, but in other fields both state and 
nation levy direct taxes on the individual 
citizen, under authority constitutionally 
guaranteed. 


Federal Government Co-operation 

There have been instances of co-opera- 
tion with the states. For example, a large 
part of the proceeds of inheritance taxes 
have been assigned to the states by act of 
Congress. Through court decisions, the 
Federal Government has been prevented 
from taxing state property or the salaries 
of state employees. These exemptions are 
already being called into question, inas- 
much as all the states and the Federal 
Government are in need of larger revenues. 
The exemption of the yield of federal, 
state, and municipal bonds from taxation 
as income is also a puzzling problem which 
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may necessitate constitutional changes. 
With over 900,000 federal employees and 
a still larger number of state employees 
drawing salaries, the loss of revenues is 
considerable, and must be made up by the 
general population. 

It is not easy to see any permanent solu- 
tion of the problem of conflicting income 
taxation without some type of federal co- 
operation. It has been suggested that the 
Federal Government assume the respons- 
ibility of the collection of all income taxes, 
with redistribution to the states on a fair 
basis. Some such plan would reduce the ex- 
pense of administration and collection if 
the law were properly drawn, and would 
reduce tax evasion. Still more important 
from the point of view of the harassed tax- 
payer, it would do away with the necessity 
for two complicated tax returns each year. 
The principle adopted in the Social Secur- 
ity Act might be applied in such a way as 
to permit the states to distribute their por- 
tion of the proceeds as they might see fit. 

Similar methods might be adopted in the 
administration of inheritance taxes, both 
income and inheritance taxes being col- 
lected by the same central agency. Court 
proceedings to determine the state of dom- 
icile of the decedent would not then drag 
on for long periods, with from two to five 
states fighting for the proceeds. State ma- 
chinery for administration could be dis- 
pensed with, except for an occasional 
checkup by the State Tax Commission. 

Co-operation is, of course, possible with- 
out assumption of full authority by the 
United States. Through a series of agree- 
ments with other states as to protection of 
rates and uniformity, many loopholes 
could be plugged up, and these two taxes 
could be efficiently administered. The great 
obstacle to this plan is the inability or un- 
willingness of the states to reach agree- 
ment, and the fact that not all the states 
have as yet adopted the income tax, though 
forty-seven are now collecting inheritance 
taxes. 

The Federal Government has been slow 
to make use of the sales tax, and in nearly 
all cases has limited this tax to a single 
commodity or class of commodities. It is 
probable that the general sales tax, varying 
as it does from one state to another, has 
been the most annoying feature of taxation 
to grow out of depression conditions. More 
than one half the states have now adopted 
the general sales tax, but in practically all 
of them it has been considered an emer- 
gency measure. Very few who really under- 
stand the situation, however, have any 
hopes that it can soon be abandoned. In- 
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DEMOCRACY —A WAY OF LIVING 

I don’t think our problems will be solved by 
the mere flipping of a coin and changing our 
economic structure. Panaceas come and go. 
We've tried a lot of them in the past few years, 
many of them of professional origin. But our 
trouble persists, and it will persist because 
democracy can operate successfully only when 
the people in it accept democracy as a way of 
living. — A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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dications are that it may eventually be- 
come a permanent part of the tax structure 
of all the states. 

The general sales tax lends itself quite 
readily to state administration, is not un- 
duly expensive to collect, and, if it must 
be retained, is probably best handled in 
such a way as to keep the taxpayer con- 
stantly aware that it is a direct tax, not a 
hidden tax included in the price of the 
commodity. The tax should be levied either 
at a fixed rate regardless of the size of the 
purchase, or at a graduated rate, with lux- 
uries carrying the heavier burden. 

A desirable innovation would be agree- 
ments or compacts between the states to 
prevent evasion and, where possible, to 
bring interstate transactions between two 
states levying the tax under the laws of 
one or both states. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that the “use” tax as a supplement 
to the sales tax may be levied legitimately 
by any state after transportation in inter- 
state commerce has ended and the goods 
are in use in the state of destination. Even- 
tually, there should be agreement, where 
tokens are used to collect the tax, to enable 
tokens of one state to be accepted as pay- 
ment in other states. 

The question of federal-state relations 
in tax policies is a delicate one. So long as 
legislatures must make the final decisions, 
stability in policy suffers, and all the states 
suffer losses of revenue. On one side are 
those who fear and are prepared to resist 
any movement that implies federal en- 
croachment on state rights; on the other 
side are the many who realize that our 
present conglomeration of taxes is grossly 
unfair to the honest taxpayer. In every 
state there is a curiously unintelligent but 
not wholly unjustified opinion that tamper- 
ing with taxes is dangerous. Until all citi- 
zens can learn to take a broader attitude 
toward taxation divorced from their im- 
mediate practical interests, the national- 
state tax tangle will continue. In the long 
run only education can solve the problem, 
but at least a start has been made since the 
organization of the interstate commission. 


Competitive Spirit in Field of 
Taxation 

Our jigsaw tax system is still further 
complicated by an intense rivalry among 
the states for population, business, and 
other types of special advantages, a rivalry 
which has been unprecedented since the 
years just prior to the adoption of the 
constitution. 

States are establishing ports of entry 
and charging out-of-state trucks for the 
use of their highways. Prohibitive taxes 
are being levied on goods shipped in from 
other states, in order to protect home pro- 
ducts and the home market. Milk supplies 
for large cities are being regulated in such 
a way as to eliminate competition from 
other states near by. A few states have at- 
tempted to protect themselves against 
migration from other states, in effect offi- 
cially or unofficially adopting immigration 
restrictions against American citizens. All 
of these provisions and practices are viola- 
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tions in spirit, if not literally, of the federal 
constitution. 

This antinational competitive spirit has 
been extended to the field of taxation. 
Louisiana is allowing tax privileges to busi- 
nessmen in order to attract new industries. 
Some of the other southern states are striv- 
ing in various ways to build up their indus- 
trial wealth by advertising low taxes and 
low wages. The homestead exemption priv- 
ilege has been utilized in four states and 
has been advocated in many others. Oppo- 
sition to adoption of the income tax in 
some of the states has been based on the 
belief that people of wealth would move 
into states in which there are no income 
taxes, and many states have considered the 
advisability of abolishing or revising in- 
heritance taxes. 

Because of the variegated structure of 
our four dozen state school systems there 
is danger that similar rivalry may arise in 
connection with the cost of public school- 
ing. Within certain states in which the 
state equalization plan is already well es- 
tablished, there have been efforts to lower 
local taxes at the expense of the state 
school budget. Since in most communi- 
ties school expenditures constitute a large 
part of total government expenditures, it is 
not unlikely that similar rivalry may ap- 
pear between states, on the ground that 
“our schools are just as good, but our 
taxes are lower.” Just at a time when de- 
creased school enrollment should tend to 
make more ample provision for education 
possible, the effort to curtail schooling 
threatens to nullify the hoped-for advan- 
tages of a more adequate school program. 


States Should Unite for Advancement 
of Schools 

There has never been a sincere and last- 
ing attempt by the states to act together 
for the advancement of public schools. 
Each state has ignored all other states, 
except insofar as one might borrow ideas 
from another. As a result, we have an ab- 
solute lack of reciprocity in teacher certifi- 
cation, gross inequalities in salary sched- 
ules, and what is worst of all, a strong 
tendency to employ only teachers trained 
within the state which employs them. Lack 
of such co-operation among states with 
distinct regional and cultural character- 
istics might be explained, but the United 
States has a remarkably mobile population 
and cultural differences are mostly 
superficial. 

Major and minor migrations are common 
at all times and are about as often inter- 
State as intrastate. There were 43,666 fewer 
children enrolled in city schools in 1934 
than in 1932, and 202,418 more children 
were enrolled in rural schools. Some of this 
shifting was due to a higher birth rate in 
the rural districts, but most of it was the 
result of depression-stimulated migrations. 
This trend has been reversed in the past 
few years. For example, in 1936 as many 
as 1,166,000 persons moved to the cities 
and only 719,000 moved to the country. 

Certain regional changes of great im- 
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CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATION 


Co-operation is considered more or less of 
a magic word, but it stands for peace and 
happiness in the business world, in the home, 
or in school. We should assume that other 
persons are reasonable in their demands and 
co-operate with them until completely con- 
vinced that they are unreasonable. In nine 
cases out of ten, what seems unreasonable, will 
prove to be misunderstanding. Co-operation is 
the key to the smooth working of any ma- 
chinery in a school system. The school organ- 
ization as a whole is of prime importance, and 
must be considered in preference in any indi- 
vidual school and with this 
thought kept in the foreground, co-operation 
comes much easier to all of us.—H.H. Lowrey, 
Fordson, Mich. 
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portance have occurred in the United 
States since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. During the period between 1890 
and 1910, population drifted toward the 
middle states. Between 1910 and 1920 
people moved into the New England States. 
Between 1920 and 1930 industrial centers 
became the mecca for our drifting popula- 
tion, to the gain of such states as Michi- 
gan and New York. The flow into and 
away from Florida and California is ir- 
regular but persistent, and migrations from 
the dust-bowl region are so recent that the 
net result is still in doubt. 

In addition to migrations that are ap- 
parently more or less permanent, we have 
a genuine drifting population which calls 
for co-operative rather than competitive 
action by the states. A study made by the 
American Municipal Association shows 
that there were approximately 400,000 
trailer houses in the United States by the 
end of 1937, housing a population of 1,- 
250,000. Due to this trend, at least seven- 
teen states have found it necessary to 
enact laws regulating trailers, and others 
are seeking for the means of taxing these 
ambulatory adventurers, who are without 
any well-defined status as to state alle- 
gience. Should the number of citizens 
rambling about the nation continue to in- 
crease, the problem of assessing and col- 
lecting property, income, and inheritance 
taxes will be immeasurably complicated. 

Cutthroat competition between the 
states can in time seriously threaten the tax 
base, reduce revenues to total inadequacy, 
and produce a taxpayer’s revolution beside 
which the protest of the depression period 
will seem insignificant. 

The first requisite to a proper distribu- 
tion of the tax burden is a reappraisal by 
each state of its own situation, and a re- 
codification and simplification of the tax 
laws to approximate justice in taxation. 
The second requisite is co-operation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
states, eventuating in a comprehensive and 
stable plan of taxation which will be direct, 
straightforward, and honest to the citizens 
who must pay. Given these, the states 
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could very wisely consider their common 
interests and arrange for the kind of reci- 
procity which, in both fiscal and other 
matters, would enable them to build a truly 
national system of education, without sac- 
rificing the interests of any state. 


How Fair is the Tax Load 


To return to the questions raised at the 
beginning of this article: How fairly is the 
tax load adjusted in terms of actual ability 
to pay? 

The only major forms of taxation that 
are now levied in approximate accordance 
with ability to pay are the income and in- 
heritance taxes. Both these types are in a 
state of confusion because of the too nu- 
merous exemptions, the conflict between 
the states and the nation in rates, the 
loopholes in the various laws (including 
the federal), and the resistance of nearly 
half the states to any kind of income tax. 
If the tax load were fairly adjusted, these 
forms would constitute the largest source of 
revenue to both the states and the nation, 
and property taxes would be supplemen- 
tary and local. Under the principle of as- 
sessment according to ability, the desirable 
income-tax structure would establish lower 
brackets of income, would abolish all ex- 
emptions within incomes taxed, and would 
include all civil-service employees without 
exception. The National Tax Association 
recommends that in state income-tax laws 
low rates should be levied against incomes 
as low as $600 for single persons and 
$1,200 for married persons. Under the 
British law incomes of $625 for unattached 
and $850 for attached persons are taxed 
at a low rate. Only a few million people 
pay any tax at all under our federal system. 

Broadening the income-tax base would 
gradually lead to a reduction in property 
rates. The principle of classification of 
property could be so applied that income- 
producing property would pay a _ higher 
rate on assessed valuation than non-in- 
come-producing property. Property held 
for speculative purposes and kept out of 
use should probably be taxed a higher rate 
than property in use, but there should be 
no exemption of any kind for property oc- 
cupied by home owners. By these and other 
similar reform property taxes could be 
brought into line with the principle of pay- 
ment according to ability. 

A general sales tax on all commodities 
at a flat rate is easier and cheaper to ad- 
minister than a tax graduated to permit 
higher rates for luxury goods. However, 
such a tax violates the principle of ability 
to pay, and it is possible to classify com- 
modities into four or five easily defined 
groups, each bearing a different rate. Food 
and ordinary clothing would naturally be 
taxed at a low rate, while automobiles not 
used for business and ornamental jewelry 
would carry a higher rate. The principle of 
ability to pay has been recognized in the 
sales taxes on tobacco and liquor since the 
beginning of our history, and it should not 
be too difficult to extend this principle to 
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Personality Evaluation 
in the Selection of Teachers 


What makes the successful teacher? If 
the answer to this question. could be posited 
in a way that would bring agreement from 
educational administrators, part of the 
problem of teacher selection might be con- 
sidered solved. There would still remain, 
however, the problem of a successful tech- 
nique for the selection of the teacher. 
Neither of these problems have reached 
anything which might be called even a 
tentative solution. Those concerned with 
teacher education and teacher placement 
have not been idle in drawing up the 
“paper specifications” for what might be 
described as the successful teacher. Nor 
have the research workers been less urgent 
in their suggestions as to the methods 
by which these specifications might be 
measured.” 

As early as 1905, when less adequate 
measures of teaching efficiency than those 
in use today were applied, attempts to cor- 
relate teaching success with the scholarship 
of the individual led to the conclusion that 
“the low correlation between the theory as 
given in the school and the art as prac- 
ticed outside is rather surprising.’*® Re- 
peated studies of this nature seem to con- 
firm this finding. A reading of the results 
of research work based on scholarship, suc- 
cess in teaching correlations might well 
make those who are cynically minded con- 
clude that those who possess the taint of 
scholarship are ipso facto unfit for the pro- 
fession of teaching. That such an attitude 
would be far fetched is admitted. Yet it 
might be well to quote the statement of a 
city superintendent of schools in a medium- 
sized city who explains that “It is my 
candid opinion that the higher the rate in 
scholarship, the poorer the teacher.” This 
statement is made by a successful school 
administrator and, if successful experience 
is to have any weight, it must be acknowl- 
edged that there is some cause for such a 
statement. This administrator, like most 
others, urges that something more than 
scholarship is necessary for successful 
teaching. He writes, in explanation of his 
first statement: “This, of course, is not 
always true, but, as you will admit, the 
qualities that make a fine student are not 
the qualities that are required successfully 
to bring up children.” 


The Important Personality Traits 


What, then, are the qualities that make 
the successful teacher? In spite of the low 
correlations found between teaching suc- 
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cess and scholarship, it is generally ad- 
mitted that scholarship is a requirement 
upon which other requirements are to be 
pyramided. Most of these additional re- 
quirements have been placed under the 
broad and nonconfining heading of per- 
sonality. 

Personality, what is it? How can it be 
measured and evaluated? Does its evalua- 
tion have any predictive value? Here again 
research workers have attempted an an- 
swer. Long lists of descriptions, character- 
ized as traits, characteristics or personality 
factors, have been drawn up. Elaborate 
schemes for the measurement of these traits 
and subsequent correlation with teaching 
success have been developed. As the result 
of a study, over a period of seven years, in 
which one fifth of the elementary teachers 
in Cleveland and approximately one half 
of the graduates of the Cleveland School 
of Education were observed, Odenweller 
found that “. . . whether it be the per- 
sonality measure of the student in a pro- 
fessional school or of a teacher in the field, 
personality has a closer relationship to the 
quality of teaching than has student teach- 
ing or any other trait in the study.’ 

Other studies of a similar nature seem to 
indicate: (a) that a set of well-defined 
traits may be posited as predictive of future 
teaching success; (0b) that, by careful con- 
trol and adequate observation over a period 
of time, these traits may be measured. 

With this in mind, attention may again 
be given to the problem confronting the 
superintendent of schools. From his pro- 
fessional background, his reading of re- 
search reports, and from his practical ex- 
perience, it is possible for him to draw up 
a well-defined list of personality factors 
which might reasonably be indicative of 
teaching success. Through correspondence 
with superintendents in schools in cities of 
ten thousand population or over the writer 
found this to be the case. Generally, all 
administrators are agreed that these per- 
sonality factors include besides intelligence, 
health, appearance, speech, conduct, habit, 
culture, and social traits. The problem, 
however, is not as simple as that since each 
of these large categories is generally sub- 
divided into numerous minor or specific 
traits. 


Using the Personality Factors 


Granted that the superintendent has a 
well-defined, foolproof set of personality 
factors which go to make the successful 
teacher, his most difficult problem now 
arises. How can he measure the adequacy 
of these factors in the applicant. Among 
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the bases for the measurement and evalua- 
tion of these personality factors have been 
suggested: 

a) Use of various forms: application, 
inquiry, references, etc. 

b) Interviews 

c) Tests 

d) Academic records 

e) Records of the 
period 

f) Length of experience 

g) Observation of the applicant in a 
classroom situation 

All of these seem reasonable methods, 
In, their totality they are certainly ade- 
quate. But, from the practical viewpoint, 
are these methods feasible? Unless the su- 
perintendent is fortunate enough to have a 
personnel department, can he follow up 
all the modes of inquiry open to him? Can 
he devote enough time to a satisfactory in- 
terview? And here it may be admitted that 
single interviews and interviews with but 
one examiner do not produce valid judg- 
ments. Nor does a single observation of the 
applicant in the teaching situation give a 
sufficiently adequate pattern of the appli- 
cant’s personality factors. Length of ex- 
perience has been found an_ indifferent 
index in attempts to predict success in 
teaching. 

If the superintendent were able to pur- 
sue all of the methods suggested in their 
entirety, there is little doubt but that he 
could amass sufficiently accurate data for 
the construction of valid judgments. In the 
larger systems where merit boards, exam- 
ining boards, and other bodies act as per- 
sonnel departments, these methods are 
satisfactory. But where such duties are en- 
tirely the superintendent’s, the task is one 
beyond his physical capacity. 

Can the superintendent, then, hope to 
select applicants for teaching positions on 
the bases of factors other than the appli- 
cant’s scholarship? A superintendent has 
written “no one engaging a teacher has 
definite knowledge whether he or she will 
prove to be a success or failure. Some of 
the best looking prospects fail utterly and 
some not so prepossessing make excellent 
teachers.”’ While it is safe to assume that 
definite certainty is limited to few things 
in any field, it seems equally evident that 
the situation is not so discouraging as the 
above statement would seem to indicate. 
It has been mentioned that research studies 
have shown that prognosis of teaching 
success on personnel factors other than 
scholarship can be made. The problem 
seems to concern itself primarily with when 
this prognosis should occur. If it cannot 
be accomplished, in the majority of cases, 
during the period when the individual is 
training for the teaching profession, then 
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surely it is too much to expect that any 
one individual or group of individuals can 
come to any valid decision when the pros- 
pective teacher makes application for ad- 
mission to some teaching system. 


Training-School Use of Trait Studies 


With this in mind the writer made a 
survey of 143 degree-granting, teacher- 
training institutions to discover the extent 
to which personality traits were considered 
in the student body and the methods by 
which they were evaluated. The results of 
the study show that teacher-training insti- 
tutions are not oblivious to the importance 
of personality factors in the student. A 
majority of them have well-defined pro- 
grams for the study and evaluation of stu- 
dent personalities. The trait categories 
already mentioned are systematically 
studied. It must, of course, be understood 
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that these categories are subdivided in 
various ways by different institutions. 
However there is general agreement as to 
what constitutes these trait categories. 

Study of the personality traits is not 
usually attempted through the use of any 
one method. Combinations of methods such 
as personal interviews, tests, the faculty 
report, references, practice teaching, and 
medical reports are used. Further, from the 
reports received, it is evident that the time 
devoted to a consideration of personality 
traits in teacher-training institutions is in- 
creasing. It seems that such work is at 
least out of the early experimental stage 
and that it will continue to find greater 
refinement and better definition. 

In the discussion of the methods by 
which superintendents might evaluate per- 
sonality traits of the applicant, comment 
on the use of various application forms was 
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purposely omitted. It has been conceded 
that the information obtained through such 
forms is not generally valid when such 
forms are filled out from negative evidences 
or from statements that have not formed as 
a result of accurate methods of study. But, 
with the accelerated study of personality 
traits by teacher-training institutions, it 
seems reasonable to hope that the super- 
intendent will be able to depend, in in- 
creasing extent, upon the total picture of 
the applicant as it has been developed dur- 
ing the applicant’s teacher-training period. 

It seems, then, that the superintendent 
who acknowledges that something more 
than scholarship is necessary for successful 
teaching will be able, in the future, to 
accept with increasing confidence the judg- 
ments on the applicant’s personality traits 
as recorded by the teacher-training insti- 
tutions. 


Urbanization and 


Public-School Teachers Salaries 


Urbanization trends in New York State 
prior to 1870 established relationships 
among public-school teachers’ salaries 
which have changed very little since then. 
They also have made the average salary 
for the state wholly misleading, showing 
that salaries increased from 100 to 200 per 
cent more than they actually did. 

Relationships. Urbanization trends, set 
in motion during the nineteenth century, 
set the pattern for public-school teachers’ 
salaries in New York State. Relationships 
existing between urban salaries and non- 
urban salaries have changed very little 
since 1870. In that year New York County 
paid the highest average salary in the state. 
~“‘1Director of Studies and Information Service, New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Albany, N. Y. 


| 


1870 


Arvid J. Burke’ 


TABLE I. Percentage Relationships Between Average Public-School Teachers’ Salaries in 


New York City and Those in Other Parts of the State, 
Per Cent Average Salary Is of Average 


1870-1935 


Place Salary in New York City 
1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1935 

New York City canes 100.0 100.( 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Suburbs of New York City’*...... 66.5 63.2 68.8 59.5 57.9 67.4 64.8 62.3 
Total New York City Metro- 

politan Area aba owt sek 94.7 95.6 96.4 95.2 94.7 95.3 93.4 92. 
Upstate Metropolitan Cities 72.8 77.2 77.2 61.5 60.4 72.7 70.4 65.1 
Suburbs of Upstate Metropolitan 

Cities* (2a se aes ; 35.5 33.3 38.3 aoa 35.4 49.2 44.7 43.6 
Total Upstate Metropolitan Areas 46.4 48.6 54.9 47.9 48.9 63.4 60.4 56.3 
Total All Metropolitan Areas 72.2 75.3 78.9 79.1 81.7 86.1 83.8 82.0 
Remainder of State 34.7 30.7 36.6 37.5 34.7 47.0 414 35.2 
State Total a 50.7 51.5 58.0 63.2 65.9 748 72.8 68.8 

‘Average for New York, Kings, Queens, and Richmond Counties, including Brooklyn and Long Island City 
(1870-1890). 

Average for Nassau, Suffolk, Westchester, and Rockland Counties. including all cities and villages 

‘Average for Albany, Schenectady, Troy, Binghamton, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Rochester, Syracuse, and Utica 

‘Average for Albany, Rensselaer, Schenectady, Broome, Erie, Niagara, Monroe, Onondaga, Herkimer, and Oneida 


Counties and villages 


including all cities 





1930 


Cuart I. SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP AMONG AVERAGE PuBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES IN NEw YorK CITY AND THE REMAINDER OF NEW YorK STATE, 1870-1930 


Indicates Indicates & 
LeGeno MB eu Yorkcty Ed suburbs oF 


New York City 


Indicates Indicates the 
Upstate inder of 
. Areas the State. 


Using the average for the counties now 
comprising New York City, the following 
is true for 1870: The average salary in the 
suburban counties of New York City was 
about two thirds of the New York City 
average, the average for upstate cities, now 
centers of metropolitan areas, nearly 73 
per cent, and the average for other parts 
of the state only about 35 per cent. In 
1930 the only significant change which 
seems to have taken place is the increased 
average salary in the suburbs of upstate 
metropolitan areas. Actually this increase 
does not represent a changed relationship. 
All it means is that areas which were pre- 
dominantly rural in 1870 are now becom- 
ing more and more urbanized as city dwell- 
ers continue to move into the suburbs (see 
Chart I and Table I). 

By 1890 the metropolitan areas of New 
York State had become the determiners of 
the average teacher’s salary in New York 
State, which function by 1920 was taken 
over by the New York City metropolitan 
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1930 


Cuart II. SHowi1nc THE DistrIBuTION oF PusLic SCHOOL TEACHERS’ SALARY 
PAYMENTS BETWEEN New York CITY AND THE REMAINDER OF NEW YORK STATE, 
1870-1930 


TABLE II. Trends in Public-School Teachers’ Salaries Compared with Trends in Other Public- 
School Expenditures in New York State, 1870-1930 


Expenditure per Class 


Per Cent of Increase, 1870-1930 
Expenditure per Class 


Place per Year per Month 

Teachers’ Other Teachers’ Other 

Salaries Expenses Total Salaries Expenses Total 
ey . 332.0 567.8 422.9 271.1 476.8 350.0 
Suburbs of New York City’....... . eae 1617.0 826.7 260.0 1386.8 696.9 
Total New York C.ty Metropolitan Area 326.0 701.8 471.1 267.1 596.2 390.0 
Upstate Metropolitan Cities'........... 317.2 866.8 512.8 261.5 733.3 429.7 
Suburbs of Upstate Metropolitan Cities’ 443.7 2050.4 935.1 365.6 1757.1 791.3 
Total Upstate Metropolitan Areas...... 459.4 1510.1 805.4 368.6 1325.0 683.9 
Total All Metropolitan Areas...... ... 400.4 949.0 603.4 330.8 007.9 505.8 
8 ere .+. 416.9 1490.8 739.4 345.2 1307.7 629.5 
cA heads badiensevesd esas 518.8 1372.8 812.0 440.0 1162.5 689.9 


See Table I for footnotes 


area alone. By 1890 over half of the public- 
school teachers in the state were teaching 
in the seven metropolitan areas; in 1930 
all of 74 per cent were. By 1920 over half 
of the teachers were located in the New 
York City metropolitan area alone; in 1930 
nearly 53 per cent were. 

The greatest increases in the number of 
public-school teachers, moreover, took place 
in the highly urbanized regions where sal- 
aries are highest. From 1870 to 1930 the 
number of public-school teachers in the 
state increased by the following percent- 
ages: Suburbs of New York City, 1,081; 
New York City, 866; upstate centers of 
metropolitan areas, 864; suburbs of up- 
state metropolitan areas, 159; and the re- 
mainder of the state, 96 per cent. 

The high percentage of teachers in 
metropolitan areas and the large increase 
in the number of teachers in these areas 
have created the condition shown in Chart 
II. Whereas 42 per cent of the total salary 
payments in New York State, 1870, went 
to teachers in the New York City metro- 
politan area; in 1930 over 67 per cent did. 
Whereas teachers in those sections of the 
state not in any of the seven metropolitan 
areas received nearly 40 per cent of the 
total salary payments in 1870; in 1930 
they were getting only about 15 per cent. 

Average Salaries. Because of the fore- 
going trends, the average teacher’s salary 
for New York State as a whole is very mis- 
leading. The average salary for the state 
increased 519 per cent between 1870 and 
1930, but in no section of the state did 
average salaries increase by such a high 
percentage. In New York City the increase 
was only 331, suburbs of New York City 
only 320, upstate metropolitan centers only 


317, suburbs of upstate metropolitan 
centers 444, and the remainder of the state 
-415 per cent. Hence, the 519 per cent in- 
crease in the state average is due to the 
shift in the proportion of teachers in the 
New York City and other metropolitan 
areas (see Table II). 

Although salaries outside the metro- 
politan areas increased by a higher percent- 
age than did salaries in the metropolitan 
areas, the increase had very little effect 
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upon the relationships among salaries in 
the various sections of the state. In the 
decade of 1920 to 1930, when the New 
York City average salary increased about 
100 per cent and the average in other 
metropolitan areas increased about 90 per 
cent, the average for the remainder of the 
state went up only about 76 per cent. From 
1870 to 1880 and from 1930 to 1935, sal- 
aries in the remainder of the state were re- 
duced much more than they were in metro- 
politan areas. 

Expenditures for public-school teachers’ 
salaries increased by a much smaller per- 
centage than did expenditures for other 
public-school purposes between 1870 and 
1930. Table II shows such striking com- 
parisons as these (expenditures per class 
is substituted for expenditure per pupil be- 
cause class size has been reduced very con- 
siderably since 1870. Expenditure per 
month allows for the lengthening of the 
school year): Teachers’ salaries in the 
suburbs of New York City per class per 
month increased only 260 per cent, other 
expenses 1,387 per cent; expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries in the suburbs of upstate 
metropolitan areas 366 per cent, other ex- 
penses 1,757 per cent; and in the re- 
mainder of the state a 345 per cent in- 
crease for salaries and a 1,308 per cent 
increase for other expenditures. 


SPECIFICATION FOR A HIGH-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 

“The principal must be a real educator, not a 
mere administrator; reasonably young, flexible, 
open to new ideas, and familiar with the newer 
education as well as the old; tolerant, reflective, 
imaginative, able to envision the outcome of forces 
set to work; sympathetic, appreciative, possessed 
of broad culture, 1 genuine appreciation of the 
beautiful, and withal capable of winning the re- 
spect and even affection of boys and girls.”- 


John L. Tildsley. 





The Duluth, Minnesota, Board of Education in Session. — Right to left behind table: 


Mrs. Victor H. Gran, D. C. Wakeman, 


vice-president, John G. 


. W. Taylor, treasurer, Frank Crassweller, 
Cedergren, president, and Herbert J. 


Forsberg, clerk. 


Right to left in front of table: Ray G. Palmer, Clarence M. Olafson, G. A. Andresen, 
Miss Laura MacArthur, and Dr. H. H. Eelkema, superintendent of schools. 
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Bright Pupils Who Fail in High School 


Why do many bright boys and girls fail 
in their high-school studies? The answer 
to this question is needed by school super- 
intendents not only because failure means 
a waste of public funds, but because it 
means primarily a waste of human re- 
sources. Bright children who fail to earn 
their credits in high school and thereby 
fail to win approval of the school as com- 
petent young people are being lost in all 
probability to future leadership. By “bright 
boys and girls’ I refer exclusively to those 
who have superior intelligence as measured 
by a standard test. 

Do these maladjusted bright pupils come 
from a disrupted home? Are they handi- 
capped by bad economic conditions? Do 
they fail because of irregular school at- 
tendance? Are they retarded in reading? 

In studies pursued by the Division of 
Tests and Measurements in St. Louis last 
year it appears that none of the conditions 
usually suggested as causes of failure on 
the part of bright pupils are the true 
causes. Any or all of them might be con- 
tributory factors in a few cases, but none 
of them characterize even a majority. The 
one outstanding characteristic evident in 
most of the bright pupils who fail appears 
to be the lack cf scholastic purpose. These 
pupils lack a desire to put the attainment 
of high-school standing ahead of more im- 
mediate interests and impulses. They do 
not envision a future which requires a 
diligent study at the present time. Even 
when such pupils desire to conform and to 
have the approval of the school as well as 
the confidence of family and friends, they 
appear to enter only half-heartedly into 
the various school activities prescribed for 
them. 

The first step in this study was to get 
the names of pupils whom the teachers 
nominated as problem cases with intelli- 
gence quotients above 100, and add to 
them the names of normal and _ bright 
pupils who were failing in two or more 
subjects at the date of the last report. It 
seemed evident that bright pupils who were 
failing should be considered as problem 
cases whether the teachers nominated them 
or not. All of these names were paired on 
the basis of sex, age, and _ intelligence 
quotients with an equal number of pupils 
who were nominated by the teachers as 
being highly satisfactory and well adjusted 
to the school program. 

In previous studies of maladjustment, 
the usual method had been to list the char- 
acteristics of an unselected group of prob- 
lem students in comparison with those of 
a similar. group of adjusted students. One 
of the obvious characteristics shown in 
such lists is the relatively low mental abil- 
ity of the problem students. From these 


Director of Tests and Measurements, St. Louis, Missouri 


George R. Johnson’ 


studies one cannot discern the relative 
effect of the difference in mental ability 
and the other factors which are involved. 
In this study an effort was made to elimi- 
nate differences in mental maturity and to 
study other characteristics which differen- 
tiate problem students and adjusted stu- 
dents. In order to do this, each problem 
student was matched with an adjusted 
student of the same sex within a range of 
five points for intelligence quotient and 
within a range of six months for chron- 
ological age. Thus the mental ages as well 
as the intelligence quotients were held 
constant. 

Problem pupils for this study then were 
selected from two sources as_ indicated: 
(1) Students nominated by their teacher 
as being outstanding problems from the 
standpoint of interest, effort, and proper 
behavior; (2) students who were failing 
in two or more subjects at the previous 
grade posting. From both lists, only the 
pupils with intelligence quotients above 
100 were taken for investigation. Adjusted 
pupils were selected from a list nominated 
by advisers as students who were highly 
satisfactory in their adaptation to school. 
Factors other than scholarship were con- 
sidered. From the list thus nominated a 
partner of the same sex and of similar age 
and intelligence quotients was selected for 
each student in the problem group. 


The Study 

The students of both groups were in- 
vited to participate in a research investi- 
gation which, they were told, was designed 
to contribute to the general understanding 
of high-school students and_ high-school 
conditions. In each sitting an equal num- 
ber of students from each group were 
tested. This was done in order to avoid 
embarrassment to the problem students. 
Each student merely considered himself a 
typical high-school student participating 
in a general educational research survey. 

In the preliminary study which was re- 
stricted to one high school the following 
tests were administered: 

Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, Grades 
7-12, Form B 

Monroe Revised Silent Reading Test, 
Form 1 

Whitley Speed of Reaction Test 

Michigan Verbal Reasoning Test 

Iowa Silent Reading Test, Advanced, Form A 

The School Inventory, by Bell 

Questionnaire of Personal 
Environment 

Questionnaire of Likes and D’slikes 

Through analyzing the results obtained 
from these tests, certain observations were 
apparent. (1) The intelligence quotients, 
as checked by the Henmon-Nelson Test, 
remained normal or higher, and, also, 
proved to be equally high for the two 
groups. (2) As indicated by the other 
tests, numerous causes to which school 
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failures are ordinarily attributed were not 
present in this group. «(a@) The problem 
cases did their reading as well as the 
successful cases, in fact a little better but 
within the range of probable error; (5) 
they scored equally well on the verbal 
reasoning and speed of reaction tests; (c) 
the highly successful cases were repre- 
sented by one-child families quite as often 
as the problem cases; (d) there was very 
little difference in social or economic con- 
ditions discernible. (3) The problem cases 
were more often interested in mechanical 
things and less often interested in aca- 
demic pursuits than the successful pupils 
were. (4) They were more definitely in- 
terested in the pursuit of personal pleasure 
and immediate satisfactions rather than in 
doing a duty for ultimate or more distant 
satisfaction. Looking at the group as a 
whole, no other outstanding differences are 
discernible. It was decided, therefore, to 
modify the technique in the light of this 
preliminary study and continue the inves- 
tigation in some of the other high schools. 

Since the Whitley Speed of Reaction 
Test, the Monroe Revised Silent Reading 
Test, and the Michigan Verbal Reasoning 
Test failed to show any appreciable differ- 
entiation between the groups, they were 
eliminated. The School Inventory was 
omitted also as unnecessary, since it merely 
confirmed the judgment of teachers that 
the failing pupils were less well adjusted 
than the successful. In an effort to study 
further the possible differences that were 
indicated in mechanical and academic in- 


terests, the following tests were added to 
the list: 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination for 


Boys and Girls 

Markham English Vocabulary 
School and College Students 

The number of items on the Question- 
naire of Likes and Dislikes was increased 
to include particularly a larger number of 
occupational likes and dislikes. With these 
changes in the instruments of investigation, 
the study was applied to pairs of students 
similarly selected in four other high schools, 
thereby including 342 bright pupils who 
were failing and an equal number of suc- 
cessful pupils who were paired with them. 
The total number of 342 problem pupils 
consisted of 240 boys and 102 girls. 


High 


Test for 


Results of the Tests 


Standard deviations for all distributions 
of scores for the various tests indicate that 
the problem students tend to differ from 
one another somewhat more widely than 
do the adjusted students. Although these 
differences in standard deviation were 
slight, they were consistent for all types 
of data examined excepting scores for the 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Test. This 
wider deviation is to be expected if the 
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high-school program follows a uniform 
standard and if the poorly adjusted group 
included all types of misfits. 


TABLE I. Standard Deviation for Distributions 
of Scores on the Various Tests Given to 
Both Problem and Adjusted Groups 


to be 5 wee 2 : 
: , = 238 8&3 = Sy 
f:4.49 33 43 5, 23 
esege 72 88 sf 22 
Sx S oN 68 
eS oS gs 5" > 8. €. 
25 £8 @3 SB Ss 28 38 
ae ee =@S QS AS ZR SR 
Problem Boys 
284 86 80 24.0 15.2 88 8.0 
Adjusted Boys 
22.8 78 7.2 24.4 13.1 7.0 7.5 


Problem Girls 

27.0 8.4 8.8 23.9 
Adjusted Girls 

25.5 78 8.4 20.9 13.5 6.7 8.3 


The number of days of absence for the 
well-adjusted and maladjusted groups was 
tabulated for the first ten weeks of the 
semester. Seventy-five of the problem stu- 
dents were absent more than three days 
and a few of them as many as ten or more 
days, while only thirteen of the adjusted 
students were absent more than three days. 
Since more than half of the problem stu- 
dents, 57 per cent to be exact, were absent 
less than three days, their maladjustment 
cannot be attributed to absence. For the 
few who are absent frequently, the absence 
might be an effect of their maladjustment 
in school rather than a cause. 

A number of items in the questionnaire 
reveal significant differences between the 
well-adjusted and the maladjusted groups. 
Adjusted students more often: study at 
home, maintain membership in_ school 
clubs, hold official position in an organiza- 
tion inside or outside of school, wish to 
attend school after graduation. Problem 
students, on the other hand, more often: 
attend more than one high school, attend 
more than two elementary schools, think 
they have required extra time of principal 
and teachers, have fears and worries about 
happenings at home and in school, retire 
after midnight, indicate that they have 
driven a car 21 or more times during the 
past month, drive a car for their own 
pleasure, earn money outside of home, at- 
tend picture shows frequently. 

In recording things they most like to do, 
adjusted students more often say that they 
like to: study algebra, study geometry, 
solve mathematical problems, study history, 
study physics, consult an encyclopedia, 
learn about new inventions, learn about 
laws of motion, watch a baseball or a 
football game. Problem students, however, 
more often state that they like to: cook 
food, smoke cigarettes, ride horses, repair 
furniture, make a poster, learn about mu- 
sical compositions, write a poem, sell news- 
papers. 

It is of value to note that data for the 
following items did not show significant 
differences between the adjusted and the 
maladjusted cases, although some of them 
are widely accepted as being causes of 
maladjustment: 

Living with neither parent 

Father not living 


15.2 82 10.4 
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Father not employed 

Mother not liv.ng 

Only child in family 

Oldest or youngest child in family 

Fa.lure to read unassigned books 

Foreign language spoken in the home 

Lack of church attendance’ or 
membership 

Reward for athletic activities 

Winning recognition w.th a hobby 

Lack of scout membership 

Study in room with other people 

Preference to be alone in le:sure 

Low opinion of own ability 


church 


Each student was asked to indicate on 
the questionnaire the subject which he 
liked best in his present school course. The 
problem boys chose more frequently from 
the industrial arts while the successful 
boys listed mathematics. Science was fav- 
ored by both groups but more strongly by 
the successful group. The well-adjusted 
girls showed strong preference for foreign 
languages and a slight preference for 
mathematics. The problem girls, however, 
mentioned subjects more frequently from 
the arts, industrial arts, and the sciences. 
See Table II. 


TABLE II. Per Cent of Adjusted and Problem 
Groups Naming Given School Subjects 
as Their First Choice 
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Social Studies.... 15 13 12 11 
Languages ...... 4 9 6 24 
ae 2 3 4 2 
Mathematics vas 9 21 6 9 
SCIENCE .2000-. 27 35 21 14 
Commercial ..... 2 ] Ss 11 
Physical 
Education a 1 1 
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In another tabulation all activities per- 
taining to studying and reading were 
grouped together and similarly all activ- 
ities pertaining to mechanics, repairing, 
and constructing were grouped. The total 
number of indications of liking for the 
activities of each group differ for problem 
boys and adjusted boys as follows: 


Problem Adjusted 


Boys Boys 

Studying and reading.. 2,007 2.304 
Mechanics, repairing, 

and constructing..... 1,461 978 


These figures constitute merely a rough 
indication of the difference in trend of in- 
terest, since the items included in the 
check list were chosen at random with no 
attempt to make the list complete. 

In addition to these likes and dislikes 
that relate closely to school activities, it is 
possible to interpret social and personal 
conduct in the same way. The problem 
cases stay out later at night, do less home- 
work, drive more automobiles for pleasure, 
and attend more picture shows than do the 
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well adjusted. These are things that tend 
to give immediate satisfaction or at least 
to conform with well-known behavior pat- 
terns generally accepted as satisfying. The 
well-adjusted cases, on the other hand, are 
more often interested in those things that 
are considered contributory to education 
and to ultimate success. They, also, tend 
to be more permanently located with re- 
spect to home and school. 

Summaries of occupational preferences 
tend to show that the adjusted boys have 
a greater interest in the professions and in 
other occupations requiring long prepara- 
tion than the problem boys have. When 
asked to indicate the occupation of first 
choice without the aid of any list, 58 per 
cent of the adjusted boys and 43 per cent 
of the problem boys listed a_ profession. 
When asked to indicate the order of pref- 
erences for six given occupations, the prob- 
lem boys showed greater preference for 
auto racer, and the adjusted boys for 
physician. Locometive engineer, machinist, 
and judge were chosen more frequently 
by adjusted boys; and interior decorator 
and farmer, by problem boys. 

It is possible, of course, that some of 
the differences in likes and dislikes, par- 
ticularly those in the fields of mathematics, 
might be due to a general deficiency in the 
mathematical phase of intelligence on the 
part of the maladjusted. This problem is 
being continued with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether or not such deficiency exists 
generally in pupils of this type. 

To summarize: Problem children in the 
high schools included in this investigation 
attend a greater number of schools than 
the well adjusted do; they work outside 
of home to earn money more often; they 
admit having more fears and worries; they 
have a less permanent place of residence. 
These and numerous other influences may 
be factors contributing to failure and mal- 
adjustment in a few cases. Since many of 
the well-adjusted pupils, however, have the 
same experiences in even greater degree, 
more significant causes for maladjustment 
in general must be sought. 

Evidence on the whole implies that these 
bright pupils who fail in school have in 
general a behavior pattern calling for im- 
mediate satisfaction rather than the per- 
formance of duty for ultimate gain. This 
interest in immediate satisfaction rather 
than the attainment of more distant goals 
is suggested by the showing that problem 
pupils attend more picture shows than the 
adjusted pupils do, retire after midnight 
oftener, do more automobile driving, do 
less home study, and have less interest in 
attending school after graduation. The 
plan of education for these pupils, there- 
fore, is not one of remedial teaching in 
school subjects; it is rather one of remedial 
guidance in the formation of an educa- 
tional purpose. The experience of well- 
adjusted pupils seems to indicate that with 
such a purpose and a superior intellectual 
endowment a child can surmount most of 
the adverse circumstances to which failure 
is often attributed. 
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Practices Relating to Building- 
Service Employees in Forty-Nine Cities 


During the past few years, the most 
pressing problem in many city school sys- 
tems has been that of effecting retrench- 
ments essential to a balanced budget. 
Inasmuch as instructional costs are the 
significant items in current expenditures, 
school officials have frequently attacked 
the problem at this point. A much less im- 
portant item, but one not within signifi- 
cance, is the cost of servicing the plant. 

In the study reported an attempt was 
made to determine (1) the standards used 
in school systems to ascertain the number 
of building-service employees needed, (2) 
the number of janitors generally employed 
for given units, and (3) general practices 
with respect to salaries of service em- 
ployees. To this end a questionnaire con- 
sisting of 29 items was prepared. The ques- 
tions asked did not require mathematical 
computation on the part of school officials. 
They were requested to state, for example, 
the number of building-service employees 
assigned to schools, the number of teachers 
employed, and the enrollment. The fore- 
going items were included among others 
under three general headings: the system 
as a whole, high schools, and elementary 
schools. Two other general headings were 
used: standards used to measure janitor? 
need, and salaries of building-service em- 
ployees. These were sent to superintendents 
of schools in 67 cities having populations 
of 30,000 to 100,000. Fifty questionnaires 
were returned; the data from 49 were 
tabulated. The replies were distributed 
among the states as follows: Illinois, 15; 
Indiana, 4; Iowa, 3; Michigan, 7; Mis- 
souri, 3; Ohio, 11; Wisconsin, 6. 


Number of Building-Service 
Employees 


One section of the questionnaire made 
inquiry as to the standards used to deter- 
mine janitor need. Twenty of the replies 
indicated that some type of fixed standard 
is used, but only 12 gave the standard. 

‘Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Ill 


“Used to designate all building-service employees unless 
distinctions are made 
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Seven of these stated that the unit used is 
the number of rooms, which ranges from 8 
to 20 per janitor. General practice, how- 
ever, indicates about 10 rooms as the 
standard janitor load. Five other systems 
reported that floor area serves as the index 
of need. The units suggested range from 
12,000 to 28,000 square feet per janitor, 
but the unit most. frequently indicated is 
20,000 square feet. In the case of both 
types of standards it was frequently re- 
ported that the type of heating system used 
is a significant factor in determining the 
standard load. The evidence justifies the 
statement that practice varies widely with 
respect to the use of a fixed standard to 
measure janitor need. 

The fact is recognized that comparisons 
based on floor area or number of rooms 
serviced would be a most desirable index of 
trends in practice. But such data from a 
representative sampling of cities is difficult 
to obtain, for the reason that these facts 
are not generally on file in the central 
office of school systems of this class. Con- 
sequently, a study of facts that can be ob- 
tained with a high degree of accuracy 
seems to be the better procedure. And re- 
liable data relating to enrollment and 
teaching staff can be secured with reason- 
able effort. 

The cities were distributed according to 
the average number of teachers per janitor, 
as shown in Table 1. The data indicate 
practices for the various systems. These 
range from 5 to 14 teachers per janitor. 
In other words, 7 school systems have 
almost 3 times the janitor force employed 
by another system for an equal number of 
teachers. The spread in practice is similar 
in the high schools but somewhat greater 
in the elementary schools. The median 
school system employs one janitor for 7.2 
teachers in all divisions, 7.1 teachers in the 
high schools, and 7.4 teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The use of an index of janitor need 
based on the number of teachers is open to 
the criticism that apparent efficiency in the 
building-service organization may be the 
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result of an overexpanded educational staff. 
Equally important is the fact that seeming 
inefficiency in the organization of janitor 
service would be indicated by an under- 
staffed instructional organization. But, in 
either case, inconsistency in policy with 
respect to instructional and building serv- 
ices is evident. 

In order to check, or to compensate, for 
the possible errors just pointed out, the 
data were compiled according to enroll- 
ment, as shown in Table 2. Of the 49 cities 
represented, 4 systems, or 8.2 per cent of 
the total number, have an enrollment of 
125 to 149 pupils for each janitor em- 
ployed, whereas in 2 systems or 4.1 per 
cent, the corresponding number is from 
325 to 349. The variation in practice is 
even greater in the high schools. The 
median school system employs one janitor 
for 215 students in all divisions, 207 stu- 
dents in high schools, and 227 students in 
elementary schools. 


Teacher Load 

The data were arranged according to the 
number of students enrolled in elementary 
and high schools for each teacher em- 
ployed. A distribution of the cities on the 
basis of pupil-teacher ratio is presented in 
Table 3. The average number of pupils per 
teacher ranges from 23 to 34 in the high 
schools. In the case of elementary schools, 
the range in practice is greater, but a trend 
is more clearly defined. An average teacher 
load of 28 to 31 students includes 50 per 
cent of the cities represented. The median 
city enrolls 29 students in high schools, 
and 30 students in elementary schools for 
each teacher employed. 


Salary of Building-Service 
Employees 


Several factors tend to make a study 
of salaries paid building-service employees 
unsatisfactory. The position of head jani- 
tor, for example, represents a wide range in 
the manual labor, responsibility, and quali- 
fications required of the employee. In some 
systems, the head janitor is required to be 
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licensed as a first-, or second-class en- 
gineer; and, in others, he is designated as 
“custodian-fireman.”’ Moreover, the reports 
indicate that the spread in salaries paid a 
given class of employees within some sys- 
tems is fully as great as between cities 
situated in widely separated areas. 

The most significant fact in connection 
with salaries was the wide variety of prac- 
tices reported. The evidence showed that 
10 systems had salary schedules built on 
two or more basic factors, such as classifi- 
cation, years of service, and janitor load. 
More than three fourths of the replies in- 
dicated that a flat rate according to classi- 
fication of the worker is the practice. How- 
ever, in a few systems salary is based on 
the number of rooms, floor area, or type of 
heating system, and in others it appears 
to be on the basis of individual bargaining 
or at a flat rate for the school serviced. 

In this study, employees have retained 
the classifications indicated by the reports. 
In Table 4, the salaries reported are pre- 
sented according to. classification of 
workers. Women assistants are not in- 
cluded. The reports from three cities were 
discarded because they suggested that the 
servicing of buildings is operated in part 
on a contract basis. A few systems have 
separate salary scales for high and ele- 
mentary schools; others provide annual in- 
creases. In both cases the average salary 
was used. There seems to be a wide spread 
in the monthly salary paid to the head 
janitors. They range from $98 to $187. A 
noteworthy fact, however, is that the 
monthly salary in more than 50 per cent of 
the cities represented is between $120 and 
$135. The wide spread in the salaries of 
assistants can be explained in part by the 
fact that it is the practice in several sys- 
tems to assign a single individual, classed 
as an assistant, to a small plant, and, 
owing to additional load, the salary is in- 
creased above that paid employees of sim- 
ilar classification. In the case of engineers, 
no general practice or trend is indicated. 
But in 21.2 per cent of the cities reporting, 
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I. E. STUTSMAN TO SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Mr. Isaac E. Stutsnan 
schools at St. Joseph, Mo 
school system at San Antonio, Tex 

A native of Carroll, Iowa, Mr, Stutsman began his 
career as a superintendent of schools in Deep River, lowa 
Later he was principal of the high school at Walsenburg, 
Colo. He served as superintendent of schools in the cities 
of Fort Morgan, Brush, Sterling, and Greeley, Colo. He 
had been superintendent of schools at St. Joseph 
1934 


formerly superintendent of 
has been elected to head the 
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the salary of engineers is between $133 and 
$137 per month. On the other hand, the 
monthly salary of firemen in more than 50 
per cent of the cities is between $125 and 
$135 per month. In the median city, sal- 
aries are the following: head janitors, 
$128; assistant janitors, $106; engineers, 
$146; firemen, $125. 

A distribution of cities according to 
annual rather than monthly salaries would 
probably give in some instances a more 
satisfactory picture of current practices. 
Examination of the facts revealed, how- 
ever, that, with the exception of assistant 
janitors, the annual period of employment 
is 12 months in 95 per cent of the cities. 
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And assistant janitors are employed for an 
equal period in 75 per cent of the systems. 
The reports frequently state that engineers 
and firemen are assigned to cleaning and 
repairwork during the summer months. In 
some cases, these special workers are placed 
on a different wage scale when schools are 
closed, but the loss in monthly income is 
rarely significant. One city, however, places 
all service employees on a monthly salary 
of $100 during the summer. In short, the 
facts justify the statement that the ap- 
proximate annual salary in the median city 
may be found by multiplying the monthly 
salary by twelve. 


Summary Statements 

The facts indicate that fixed standards 
for measuring janitor load are not in gen- 
eral use, and that the objective standards 
set up by some systems vary greatly in the 
amounts of manual labor and responsibility 
required of the employee. 

Comparisons based on_teacher-janitor 
ratio show that practices vary widely in 
the janitor service provided per unit. Some 
cities have almost three times the janitor 
force employed in others for an equal num- 
ber of teachers. However, the range from 6 
to 9 teachers per janitor includes the 
middle 50 per cent of the cities studied; 
and 7 teachers, reported by more than one 
fourth of the respondents, is the number 
most frequently indicated. 

On the basis of enrollment, the spread 
in practice is almost as great. The median 
pupil-janitor ratio is 215. 

The reports show wide variation in the 
salaries paid each class of employees. The 
salaries of head janitors, for example, range 
from $98 to $187 per month. Differences, 
almost as great, are reported for the sal- 
aries of other groups. The evidence justi- 
fies the statement that objective standards 
and basic principles comparable to those 
usually included in salary schedules for 
teachers are generally lacking in scales for 
building-service employees. 
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Forgotten Needs in Education 


The history of education in the United 
States is spotted with fads, each of which 
may even represent an effort toward the 
solution of some problem. But, after all is 
said and done, the solution of practically 
all educational problems lies in the satis- 
factory adjustment of only three factors: 
(1) the size of the class, (2) the condition 
of the teaching scene, and (3) the quality 
of the teacher. These three factors are 
either avoided or lost sight of by citizens, 
statesmen, and educators alike. It is hard 
to find any difficulty in education that 
would not be taken care of in the adequate 
adjustment of these three fundamental ele- 
ments in the educational picture. Many 
innovations of bygone days such as part- 
time attendance, the platoon system, and 
so-called homogeneous groupings, can 
readily be interpreted as efforts to com- 
pensate for one or more of these three 
fundamental needs. Educators have either 
failed to think through the problems of 
their profession, or, aware of them, have 
felt helpless in attacking them directly and 
have resorted to various interesting, 
devious subterfuges, many of which helped 
a little for a time, more because of indirect 
and concomitant effects than because of 
intrinsic worth. 

The popular and proper topic of conver- 
sation and study among educators today is 
that of curriculum revision. What an in- 
teresting complex we are making of it in 
our papers, books, and discussions, as we 
fail to direct our energies upon funda- 
mental needs. Instituting a core course or a 
genuinely enriched curriculum is impos- 
sible without first satisfying and adjusting 
the basic needs of the system. There is, of 
course, a great value in rethinking aims 
and methods continually. But all too often 
we become lost among the minutiae when 
we should be finding ourselves with respect 
to essentials. We do not see the woods be- 
cause we are among the trees. As a matter 
of fact, our thinking should constantly 
bring us back to a better awareness of the 
fundamental needs, rather than to a set 
of techniques that would facilitate circum- 
venting these needs. Our thinking should 
bring us face to face with the essence of 
education rather than provide us novelties 
of transient value in dodging the issue. The 
main idea running through present-day 
curriculum-revision literature can be stated 
clearly in terms of the three elements men- 
tioned above; namely, that education is for 
individual development in the group, and 
learning can take place advantageously 
when physical conditions are right, when 
the teacher has time to help each student, 
and when the teacher knows how to pro 
vide each student plenty of opportunities 
for participation. 

cipal of the 


Alpena High School, Alpena, Mich 


John B. Geisel’ 


Democracy in Administration 

Many a school principal will frankly 
admit that, given the right environment for 
learning, reasonably small classes, and a 
staff of excellent teachers, he himself is of 
very little use. A good principal merely 
helps his teachers to share authority and 
responsibility among themselves for the 
purpose of efficiency and_ instruction. 
School administration in a democracy is 
not something above and apart from in- 
struction itself. It should be impossible to 
draw a line between the administration and 
the teaching staff. If education in a democ- 
racy is to help individuals become increas- 
ingly able to govern themselves, the entire 
system should present a democratic ex- 
ample. Although authoritarianism is today 
the rule and sharing responsibility and 
authority is the exception in school ad- 
ministration, an awakening has _ begun. 
Some administrators are realizing that 
authoritarianism in school administration 
is undemocratic. There is little doubt 
that if democracy continues in_ the 
United States our educational structure 
must undergo a very noticeable change in 
the direction of the sharing of authority 
and responsibility among the staff and ad- 
ministrators as well as among the students 
and teachers in the classroom. With better 
selected and trained teachers, smaller 
classes, and right conditions for teaching 
and learning, democracy in school admin- 
istration would be fairly spontaneous, as 
indeed it is today in many university train- 
ing schools. 

There have been constant efforts down 
through the years to improve education in 
the face of dilapidated buildings and equip- 
ment, overlarge class enrollments, and in- 
ferior teaching staffs unsuited to the pro- 
fession. It has always been difficult to 
grapple directly with these three obstacles, 
and in the effort to get around them, fads 
arose. We have had too much of this edu- 
cational dillydallying, too much talk about 
methods and content. Can’t we get down 
to a question of basic needs? Can't we 
throw the emphasis upon the issues? 

Consider the condition of the teaching 
scene. Reference here is to the physical 
aspects of the classroom, building, and gen- 
eral environment. Matters such as light, 
ventilation, equipment, etc., affecting the 
teaching scene directly or indirectly come 
under this head. Despite the fact that it is 
always easier to get public money for build- 
ing projects than for specialists’ salaries, 
what are our school buildings like? Are 
they adequate for education in a democ- 
racy? Does the building facilitate training 
for the welfare of individuals and for so- 
ciety’s present and future needs? Are pro- 
visions adequate for a multitude of co-op- 
erative group activities? Too many of our 
school buildings are overcrowded and haz- 
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ardous, so much so, in fact, that it is plati- 
tudinous to mention the fact. Interior dec- 
oration of many school buildings today is 
so far from conducive to good emotional 
growth that even schoolmen, who have ever 
been singularly blind to the effects of school 
environment upon emotional development, 
are becoming aware of it. What effect dark, 
dingy corridors, inadequate and _ ill-kept 
toilet rooms, poorly ventilated and poorly 
lighted classrooms have upon adolescents, 
during the years of uncertain emotional 
stability, is not known except through the 
many cases of wanderlust and truancy. 
Many boys and girls leave dark, dingy, 
and unpleasant school buildings and class- 
rooms because these conditions have a de- 
pressing effect upon them. One does not 
have to go far for evidence here. 


Equipment and Class Sizes 

If the condition of the teaching scene is 
conducive both to good teaching and to 
good learning, there will be enough equip- 
ment suitable for the activity. Maps, books, 
materials, radio, etc., all could be used to 
advantage. The classroom should be well 
ventilated and lighted. The building as a 
whole should not have a depressing effect 
upon the student. General provisions for 
health and co-operative activity are funda- 
mental needs, affecting any specific teach- 
ing scene. When the condition of the teach- 
ing scene is adequate, a teacher can handle 
larger groups effectively without undue dis- 
sipation of nervous energy. Physical con- 
ditions should be made right, favorable for 
learning. This is a simple fundamental, 
continually lost sight of. 

More important than the physical con- 
dition of the teaching scene is the size of 
the class. How many students should there 
be in an algebra class? How many students 
should there be in an English class? Or, 
how many students should there be in a 
core unit supervised by one teacher? At 
the beginning of the depression some pop- 
ularity was given to the notion that large 
classes could be taught more effectively 
than small classes; but this notion, carried 
out perforce of circumstance in many 
schools throughout the country, soon 
showed itself to be another indirect effort 
toward the solution of a problem —a fad 
well suited to the times. In desperation and 
defeat educators have either helplessly 
rested with the problem or feebly struggled 
to modify it. But most everyone is again 
agreed that we are educating individuals, 
each of whom brings to school a culture 
different than that of any fellow student 
and therefore the education of each student 
is different. Each one needs individual at- 
tention, one more, another less, depending 
upon various factors, such as the effective- 
ness of the teacher, the difficulties of the 
student, and the length of the class meet- 
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ing. If the class is too large, the individual 
is lost, because he does not have enough 
chance to take part and grow. If the class 
is too large, the group also is lost, because 
co-operative effort begins with individual 
adjustment. In a democracy it is impossible 
to train for co-operative living without ad- 
justing individuals to each other. This 
takes time in terms of individual pupil 
activity carefully guided by teachers. The 
oversize of the class is one of our large ob- 
stacles in education today. 

The size of a given group should be ad- 
justed somewhat to the nature of the sub- 
ject studied by that group. If it is pre- 
dominantly a_ skill subject, such as 
shorthand and typewriting, the group 
might be a little larger than it should be in 
the case of a subject dealing predominantly 
with appreciations or attitudes, such as 
social studies and group guidance. But 
whatever the classroom activity, the funda- 
mental problem for learning is relating the 
content of the course to the individual cul- 
ture, and this requires individual attention. 
While it may be difficult to determine just 
exactly the right enrollment for a group, it 
is safe to say that classroom enrollments 
throughout the country far exceed the abil- 
ity of teachers and students for the realiza- 
tion of the aims set up. Probably an ade- 
quate class enrollment is twice the size of a 
large family, or sixteen to twenty pupils, a 
goal to be reached by the race centuries 
from now. Perhaps it is safe to say for the 
present that we should cut classroom en- 
roliments in half for an effective education 
system in a modern democracy. 


The Quality of the Teacher 


More important than the condition of 
the teaching scene and the size of the class 
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is the quality of the teacher. Was the 
teacher originally chosen for this profession 
because her developmental history would 
predict the right personality for teaching? 
Was she chosen because she had a pene- 
trating understanding of human nature? 
Was she trained to understand the guid- 
ance and treatment of student problems? 
And as she goes from year to year follow- 
ing her profession, is her emotional balance 
conducive to the right emotional develop- 
ment of students? 

The greatest need in education today is 
better teachers. Selection for teacher train- 
ing hardly exists and is meaningful in but 
a few states. Many of the best teachers 
can make a better living in business and 
therefore leave the teaching profession. In 
general, the most normal women meet the 
basic competition of their lives, get mar- 
ried, and are automatically discharged 
from the schools. We are left with a really 
strange assortment of human beings, who 
mean well at times but really don’t know 
what it’s all about. They are overcome 
with personal problems and cannot under- 
stand the problems of children. They are 
inhibited and cannot effectively help in the 
emotional development of students. They 
do not understand their own natures and 
cannot understand the natures of others. 
They have not acquired insight into their 
own behavior, and they have not been 
trained in the techniques of helping pupils 
to get along with themselves and with 
others. There is a general ignorance with 
regard to emotions and the motivation of 
behavior. This ignorance characterizes the 
philosophy and action of administrators 
and teachers alike. It is only recently that 
light has been thrown upon this factor in 
the learning process. 
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If the quality of the teacher were what it 
ought to be, we could at least struggle more 
effectively with large classes and poor 
learning conditions. An excellent teacher is 
almost the sine qua non of education. The 
excellent teacher will have a philosophy 
and a goal in life, and a philosophy of the 
social group; she will understand herself 
and her pupils and the needs of the group. 
If we can select, train, and secure excellent 
teachers, the curriculum will almost take 
care of itself. 


Summary 


To summarize: Improvements in educa- 
tion for a surviving democracy wait upon 
the adequate provision for certain funda- 
mental needs. Guidance programs, cur- 
riculum revision, and other concerns about 
which educators become exercised from 
time to time, will of necessity remain 
theoretical or ineffectual unless the instru- 
ments can be provided to put them into 
practice. The instruments are simply these: 
(1) appropriate teaching and learning con- 
ditions, (2) reasonably small classes, and 
(3) good teachers. Schoolmen have found 
it difficult to provide these basic necessities. 
It seems that they have forgotten about 
them. In the degree that this is the case, 
their work has failed. In the degree that 
this continues, education must remain in- 
effectual. The serious lag which has de- 
veloped between education and other social 
institutions can only be corrected by pro- 
viding the instruments that will enable 
drastic changes in method and content of 
the curriculum. While teachers are study- 
ing matters of method and content, it 
would not be a bad idea for administrators 
to give some thought to providing the basic 
needs. 


The Winfield Summer Activity Program 


“Now for some fun! 

“We are a thousand young people of Winfield 
who are just starting our summer activities. 
We've learned from past experience that just 
loafing with nothing at all to do is no fun. 
So this summer we're doing a lot of things — 
swimming, playing baseball, tennis, games of 
all sorts. Some of us are building things in 
manual training and crafts, others of us are 
having fun in art, dramatics, and journalism. 

“None of us has to worry about making 
grades, so we're burning no midnight oil. All 
of us are getting plenty of sunshine and fresh 
air, and keeping so busy having fun that we 
don’t have much time for getting into mischief. 

“Thank you, Winfield, for giving us a break.” 


The above editorial was taken from the 
first issue of The Winfield Summer Oracle. 
In the Winfield, Kans., schools the high- 
school paper has been changed to an all- 
school paper— The Winfield Oracle 
and it is distributed free to every boy and 
girl in the entire school system. When the 


‘Superintendent of City Schools, Winfield, Kans 





Evan E. Evans’ 


Winfield Summer Activity Program was 
started, it was quite natural that the news- 
paper printed and published by the sum- 
mer groups should be called The Summer 
Oracle. It carried reports of all the various 
activities, sidelights on the program, inter- 
views with instructors, and all of those 
things which are usually carried in a good 
school paper. Youngsters in the elementary 
schools were given opportunity to be on the 
Oracle staff and they were immensely 
pleased to find their contributions in print. 
They were particularly pleased when the 
Summer Oracle was permitted to carry an- 
nouncements of certain activities for the 
first time. They felt the publication was 
more important when they were permitted 
to scoop the local press in announcing the 
Pet Show, the free swim days, or some 
other special activity. The editorial quoted 
indicated rather well the general attitude 
of students, parents, and school patrons 
toward the entire program. 


For several summers a few activities had 
been sponsored in Winfield by various civic 
groups, but all felt the need of uniform 
supervision and an enlarged program. Con- 
sequently, when these groups approached 
the school authorities with a request that 
the board of education assume responsibil- 
ity for a summer program as a part of the 
regular educational work of the com- 
munity, the superintendent of schools was 
instructed to bring in a tentative plan 
which could be tried for a summer. The 
plan undertaken called for board-of-educa- 
tion supervision and responsibility. The 
superintendent of schools acted as director 
of the program. All costs of instruction 
were borne by the board of education. The 
board facilities were made available wher- 
ever needed. All activities except story- 
telling, reading club, swimming, and play- 
ground were conducted in the high-school 
building. The city commissioners made the 
Municipal Swimming Pool available and 
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the city library donated its facilities. The 
civic clubs of the city contributed $177.58 
in cash to take care of incidental expenses. 
This money was used for the purchase of 
prizes and awards, some equipment, and 
for the publication of the Summer Oracle. 
A financial statement was prepared at the 
end of the term and given to each of the 
civic organizations co-operating. These or- 
ganizations have not yet been approached 
regarding support for the project for the 
summer of 1939. 

The purpose of this article is to report 


on the completed plan and not on projected. 


activities for the future. 

The program started the week following 
the close of school. It ran for eight weeks, 
five mornings each week, and the hours 
were from 8:00 to 12:00. The following 
chart indicates the spread of the activities, 
the grades accommodated, the assignment 
of the two-hour periods, and the weekly 
schedule. Pupils who were taking private 
work were urged to enroll in only three of 
the four periods and leave the fourth for 
the private lesson and practice. A student 
could take one, two, three, or four activi- 
ties. Some took one only. This recommen- 
dation brought the support of the private 
teachers in Winfield. 

The enrollment in these activities de- 
termined the number of sections of each 
that was offered. The following tabulation 
shows the number of children participating 
in each activity: 


Manual Training 112 Musical 
Craits 109 Instruments .. 131 
Sewing ..... j 95 Conducting ..... 18 
SNe ; 40 Storytelling and 
ee tikbetadenns Oe 90 Reading Club. 121 
Creative Playgrounds 

Dramatics .... 70 a -sscaads . 200 
Dramatics ...... 15 Tennis Girls 102 
Journalism 39 Tenn'is—Boys.. 66 
Chorus ae 78 Softball ...... 125 

Swimming 700 


There were twelve sections of swimming, 
and each section was supervised by four 
people — two instructors and two assistant 
instructors. This gave adequate supervision 
in the pool. The manager of the pool was 
also in constant attendance. The pool 
decorum was always maintained at a high 
level. Part of the period was taken for 
formal instruction and about half of the 
period was given to free activity. No bully- 
ing tactics were permitted nor any rough 
play which might have created a safety 
hazard. 

In connection with this matter of safety 
in the pool, it is well to note that health 
was the first objective of the entire summer 
program. There were several cool mornings 
when the directors of swimming found it 
necessary to limit some of the swimmers to 
very short periods. Those engaging in out- 
door activities were guarded against exces 
sive exposure to the sun. This was partic- 
ularly true with regard to the girls playing 
tennis. First-aid kits were maintained wher- 
ever students assembled. In spite of the 
great number of children who were partici- 
pating in these activities and in spite of the 
hazard of moving that many children 
around over the city, there were no acci- 
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The double bass section of a summer class in orchestral music. 


dents of serious consequence. Most of the 
parents agreed that children were freer 
from accident engaging in these supervised 
activities than they were when they en- 
gaged in their own activities in their own 
back yards. 

This community of 10,000 people nor- 
mally divides itself into five school-attend- 
ance districts with an elementary building 
and playground in each district. Two of 
these buildings were undergoing extensive 
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remodeling this summer and their play- 
grounds were not available. Consequently, 
a large number of the younger children in 
those districts did not have accessible play- 
grounds. The school grounds were used 
since in that way toilet facilities and cold 
drinking water were available. Next sum- 
mer when only one of the five playgrounds 
will not be available, we anticipate a 
greatly increased enrollment of younger 
children. 


WINFIELD SUMMER ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
May 31 to July 22, 1938 


Period 
A Monday Wednesday 
B Monday — Wednesday 
¢ Tuesday Thursday 
D Tuesday Thursday 
Vanual Training Period 
5th- and 6th-Grade Boys A:B 
7th-Grade Boys S 
8th- and 9th-Grade Boy D 
Cratts 
4-5-6-Grade Boys and Girls A:B 
7 Grade Boys and Girls C:D 
SEWIN £ 
Sth- and 6th-Grade Girls ( e( \ 
Junior-High Girls ( 
Foods 
5th and 6th-Grade Gir B 
Junior-High Girls LD 
irt 
jrd- and 4th-Grade Poys and Girls \ 
5th- and 6th-Grade Boys and Girls B 
Junior-High Boys and Girls ( 
Senior-High Boys and Girls D 
Creative Dramatics 
3}—4-Grade Boys and Girls A 
Sth- and 6th-Grade Boys and Girl B 
Junior-High Boys ( 
Junior-High Girls D 
Dramatics 
Junior High ( 
Senior High D 
Journalism 
6-7 Boy ind G I 
11-1] B ind ( D 
C Aorus 
Elementary Boy I 
Elementary G } 
Jur r-High B l) 
Jur High G D 
Violin 
d- and 4th-Grade I ( \ 
Sth- and h-Grade |! ind Gir \ 
Junior-High Boys and G ( 
Ce ind Double B 
M usi 
Cornet ( 
Trombone ( 
(Clarinet ( 
Other Instrument ( 
Conduct ( 


8:00—10:00 
10:00—12:00 


Friday 8 :00—10:00 
Friday.... 10:00—12:00 
Storytelling Period 
Ist- and 2nd-Grade Boys and Girls A 
$rd- and 4th-Grade Boys and Girls Bb 
Reading Club 
Sth- and 6th-Grade Boys and Girls ( 
Playground Boys and Girls 
Stevenson 
1-2-3-4 Grades C-D 
Webster 
1-2-3-4 Grades C-p 
Irving 
1-2-3-4 Grades A-B 
Baseball 
Albright Park 
Sth- and 6th-Grade Boys D 
Irving 
Sth- and 6th-Grade Boys }D 
5th and 6th-Grade Girls BK 
Webster 
th- and 6th-Grade Gir B 
Stevenson 
Sth- and 6th-Grade Girl B 
High School 
Junior-High Gi B 
Senior-High Girls 4 
McGregor Park 
Junior-High Boy ( 
Senior-High Boy Db 
Tennis Instruction 
High School 
4-5-6 Beginners Giris Cc 
Junior-High Beginners Girl \ 
Junior-High girls who have had some tennis B 
Albright Park 
4.5 Reginners Boy = 
Junior-High Beginners Boys 4 
Junior-High boy vi have had s« tenn B 
mmin Instruction 
Community Pool 
1-2 Beginners = 
4-5-6 Beginners ( 
1-2 4-5-6 (who can swit D 
Junior-High Beginner D 
Park Po (Negroes) 
All Grade D 
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A swimming class check-up before going into the water. 


The activities were open to any children 
in the community. The entire personnel of 
the parochial school was enrolled and quite 
a number of parents of rural-school chil- 
dren considered the activities of sufficient 
worth to bring their younger children in 
daily to participate in them. 


The Teaching Staff 

Thirty-seven people made up the staff of 
this school. All were chosen on the basis of 
their interest in children and willingness to 
work and their preparation and enthusiasm 
for the activity which they were to super- 
vise. Seven of the staff members have 
masters’ degrees, five more have bachelors’ 
degrees, and still two more are teaching 
regularly. The remainder of the staff were 
college students majoring in the activity 
which they supervised. The instructor in 
clarinet is recognized throughout the state 
as one of the most able college clarinetists 
and has done considerable arranging and 
composing himself. The girl in charge of 
girls’ swimming has been swimming in- 
Structress in a girls’ camp. One of the 
young men in charge of playground and 
three of the girls in charge of playground 
activities are physical-education majors in 
college. Without a single exception the 
members of the staff are people who are ac- 
cepted in the community as experts in their 
field and all are respected as leaders of chil- 
dren. Fourteen of the staff worked full 
time, five mornings a week, others worked 
fractions of that time. Regular staff meet- 
ings were held, and even though the staff 
ranged in training and experience from 
masters’ degree teachers who had taught 
fifteen or more years to college freshmen 
and sophomores, a splendid morale was 
maintained. From the very beginning the 
staff members were urged to make the ac- 
tivity thoroughly happy but at the same 
time thoroughly respectable. The staff 
members wore moderate sports clothing, 


particularly in playground work, but 
always saw that clothing was clean, neat, 
attractive, and in good taste. 

During the course of the summer activi- 
ties several major or special events were 
held. We tried to have one of these each 
week and in 1939 that will be the plan. 
One week the members of the conducting 
class were invited to act as guest conduc- 
tors for the Municipal Band in its weekly 
public appearance. Another week several 
thousand people gathered in the county- 
fair grandstand to watch well-organized 
bicycle races. These races varied from fifty- 
yard dashes for third- and fourth-grade 
girls and boys through a series of longer 
dashes and relays. As a grand climax there 
was the half-mile race for newsboys. The 
public-address system was used to explain 
races, announce names of participants, and 
announce winners. 


Shows Attract Attention 


A doll show attracted several hundred 
people, and competition was held in ten 
doll classes: foreign, baby, Shirley Temple, 
oldest, littlest, rag, miscellaneous, foreign 
collections, American collections, doll ward- 
robes. This contest was entered by prac- 
tically every girl taking part in the summer 
activity program. 

The pet show drew hundreds of people, 
and the entry list included several classes 
of pedigreed dogs and several classes of 
cats ranging from Persians to families of 
alley cats. In the miscellaneous division 
there were snakes, turtles, birds, etc. The 
pony division was also quite popular. 
Prizes and awards were so arranged that 
every youngster who entered in the pet 
show received some kind of recognition. 

The public-address system was arranged 
on the grounds and as the judges judged 
the different classes awards were announced 
and prizes given. One afternoon and eve- 
ning the Red Cross examiners examined 
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the swimming students who had qualified 
for awards and one hundred boys and , ‘ls 
passed the beginner’s test in swimming and 
forty-eight passed the swimmer'’s test. 
Many tennis tournaments were held with 
prizes of tennis balls for the winners and 
runners up. The players were so classified 
that almost half of the entrants received 
prizes. A camera or photographic contest 
was held with ten classes of competition. As 
a gesture of good will, the City Commis- 
sion declared several free swim days on 
which days the boys and girls participating 
in the activity program could swim without 
charge. A special award card was printed. 
To this would be attached slips of paper of 
various colors. These awards were used 
rather freely by instructors. One might be 
given with a white ribbon for skipping the 
rope twenty-five times or for making a 
score of fifty points in a bean-bag game. A 
different colored ribbon would be given for 
some other accomplishment. Many of the 
voungsters received a dozen or more of 
these cards during the summer, and I un- 
derstand they are used quite freely in 
decorating the rooms of the children who 
were in our program. 


Low Costs Aimed At 

The program involved practically no ex- 
pense on the part of the participants. The 
only expense in swimming was the require- 
ment that they have some kind of a swim- 
ming suit. In foods, even the food was 
furnished by the board of education; in 
journalism, all the cost of the paper was 
borne by the board. The only expense to 
the students was in those activities where 
materials were made which were to be 
taken home. In those cases, such as crafts, 
industrial arts, sewing, etc., the raw ma- 
terials were furnished by the student. 

One of the industrial-arts classes chose 
archery as an activity. They manufactured 
their own bows and arrows and conducted 
archery competition. 

The enthusiasm for the activities in- 
creased as the school progressed. There 
was some fear on the part of the board 
members that first enthusiasm might give 
way to lethargy as the heat of the summer 
came on. In the creative-dramatics classes 
where plays and poetry were written there 
was tremendous enthusiasm for the presen- 
tation of the student-written, student-cast, 
and student-coached plays at the close of 
the term. 

As soon as the school was under way, 
vacation plans in Winfield were shifted. 
Many children urged their parents to 
schedule the vacation after the summer-ac- 
tivity program so that they might not miss 
any of the time during the activity season. 
Every activity was so well managed and 
the experiences were so varied and happy 
that children preferred not to miss. 

It is predicted that many grandchildren 
will come to Winfield for the summer and 
live with their grandparents for eight weeks 
so that they may have the freedom, fun, 
experience, instruction, and stimulation 
they will receive from the program. 
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General Exterior View, Lebanon High School, Lebanon, Pennsylvania.— Ritcher ©& Eiler, Architects, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


The Lebanon High School 


The Lebanon High School is planned around 


four main centers of ¢ducational act vitv which 


have been carefully co-ordinated tor maximum 


service to the adolescent student enrollmen 


nd in a secondary way to the adult groups 

ho use the structure for instructional and 

ommunity-center purposes. The academik 
with its classrooms, librar laboratori 


study rooms et forms the natural centet 
of the plan. Here, too, are the administrative 
nit of the building and the areas tor various 


Fuldance ind extracurricular a ivities of the 


school. The auditorium, with its socal and 
Isic arts room itorm one wing: the gymn 
] 1d the physi il-education services are 
0 d in econd wing: the industr:al arts 
ith their notse-producitng shops, form an ex 
ension to the rear oi the gymnasium wing 
The build-ng occupies a site of approxi 
tely ten acres, arranged so as to permit the 


at velopment ot a comple e athletic field and 
stadium behind the main structure 

The building is without basement, except 
itr a small space devoted to boys and girls 


locker rooms ind showers respectively boilers 


ind heating apparatus, and coal storagt 





i 


On the first floor, the most important roon 


. 

f | , | p ; 

rom the standpoint of the commun'ty is the te tod 

tor.um, which is fully equipped as a small qd . : 

heat ' nged 1 - tay t_! 

rit Cl The roe Is arranged to accommodate a—— ¢ 

HS persons on the main tloor and balcony t ; 

| stage has com] lete complement ol <q“ } 
] r 


nery is weil as theatrical hghting The 


eiling is covered with acoustic tile. The walls 





j- 7 
re of decorative plaster, and the floor ts Lf 
¢ tile. A motion-picture projection roon ae 
ted with spotlights and sound-projection ma rye 
nes nd a complete public iddress system pore ; 
ire included in the equipment ah 
Che second important room is the combined a if 
boys’ and girls’ gymnasium. Like the auditor se 
! this room may he operated independently 
v1 the balance of the building. It is fitted with Basement and First-Floor Plan, Lebanon High School, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
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Left: the main entrance. Right: general view of the library. 
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Left: the foods laboratory showing the unit kitchen arrangement, the tote boxes, and in the foreground, dining tables. 


Right: a typical classroom. 
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Second-Floor Plan, Lebanon High School, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 





i full-height sliding door, tile and brick walls 
hard maple floor, and a gypsum-tile ceiling 

The library which is opposite the main en- 
trance, is planned to share with the main 
study hall the center of the academic activi 
ties There are also on the first floor seven 
standard classrooms, a special shop classroom 
two biology laboratories, toilets, a physical- 
examination room, and the administrative 
suite 

On the second floor there are five class- 
rooms, two social science rooms physics and 
chemistry laboratories, a large art-and-cralt 
room, and a mechanical-drawing room 

On the third floor there are three standard 
classrooms, a cooking laboratory, a housekeep- 
ing practice suite, sewing and fitting rooms, 
ind a commercial suite, including rooms {or 
stenography, typewriting, and bookkeeping. 





Ma 
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General view of the auditorium of the Lebanon High School looking toward the stage. 


Construction and Equipment Details 





BR i 
oO I 
B 
tr ‘ 
VV " i 
I i 
\ RURAL-SCHOOL GYMNA- 
aa aeatnedh nanan ieemneae SIUM 
— a ee ee Stratton School in Colorado 
See yA Aer 7 ope bee The Stratton hel hool in Kit Carson 
» | wt hell we ae County, Colo., is now equipped with a 
iin: 2 on ane , $50,000 auditorium and gymnasium by 
: means of a project of the Works Progress 
1, Administration. Needy unemployed, taken 
Third-Floor Plan, Lebanon High School, Lebanon, Pennsylvania ;, at — 
from relief rolls, constructed this rein 
The modernistic design of the building has he shop unit is finished in typical factory forced concrets building which : upplic 
been carried out in colonial brick and gray stvle, with tile walls plastered cellings. and gymnasium and auditorium facilites as 
Indiana limestone. The floors and ceilings wood floors well as a limited number of classrooms 
throughout are reinforced concrete, and the The building is designed by Architects The WPA co-operated with County School 
interior walls are tile and concrete blocks Ritcher & Ejiler. of Reading. Pa. The educa District No. 57 in the erection of the 
lhe long spans er - auditorium and gym tional planning was carried on by Supt. J structure 
nhasium are steel, wit cas S . 8 dee 1 hy the st the « ame ; . _— 
core ga oil itn ist oe lab “er —. and by he iff of the chool The gymnasium 1s 16 by 75 ft . which 
ce aor ane o1let-room floors and stair treads le entire ) lect st So3F 1Q 71 ee . . , 
gs Ge FF gangs ) 148. °! affords ample space for a full-sized basket 
ire terrazzo; the classroom floors are northern which $106.928 was expended for the sit ball \ } 
hard maple, and the ceilings throughout are $598,828.30 for the general construction, $7 o- court t one en of the room 
a " ° ° > “-« ic STE > « ) j i j { » 
gypsum tile 000 for heating and ventilation. $38,653.25 §S 4 Stage 46 by 21 ft., and adjoining the 
The building is heated by means of low for plumbing and sanitary installation, $55 large chamber on each side are two class 
pressure steam, with unit ventilators in all 995.72 for electrical equipment. The architects rooms. Toilet and shower facilities are 
classrooms The fire-tubse steel boilers are tees were $39.488.64: legal services, $8.087.1 provided on each side of the gvmnasium 
stoker operated lremperature is controlled by idministrative ind miscellaneous expens¢ proper 
means of two-temperature-level the stats 310.337 te walks cost $4,300: land 
rh ce i haa ure — oe * S| RR geet e walks co S430 lan Seats for spectators are placed in the 
e electrical installation includes complet sca g. $529.3 nent e ment : 
lighting —- oe 1; permanent equipment for balcony which is also utilized for hallways 
ghting and power equipment, program-clock science rooms, shops, auditorium, gymnasium ae are 
fire-al Nn eocatel oe se "dlls oa to the adjoining classrooms 
irm, and radlo-receiving systems music rooms, and furniture, shades, et« idded vii " * , 
rhe sanitary installation is of the heavy $68,158.07 to the outlay Phe roof consists of asphalt slabs which 
duty type, with siphon-jet toilets, vitreous The entire cost was financed bv a bond ire supported by steel trusses with wood 
china fixtures, metal toilet partitions, and issue. to which the PWA added a grant of purlins and sheathing: The exterior mill 


silent flush valves $239 310 work is painted with blue oil paints, while 
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the exterior walls are finished with white- 
wash, tinted yellow. 

The walls of the auditorium are painted 
concrete, while those in the four classrooms 
are finished with plaster. The ceiling of the 


I oy et ee 
Bk, * 


sein Ea: Shs 


gatherings as well as for school purposes, 
and the entire community is expected t 
reap benefits from its construction. It is a 
long needed improvement, both for the 
school and the community. 
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The Stratton School Gymnasium-A uditorium, Kit Carson County, Colorado. The concrete walls are painted with a yellowish wash, 
and the mill work is finished in blue oil paints. Since the photograph was taken the landscape planting has been started. 


with local school boards, has constructed 
additions to 551 schools and improved 16,- 
003 educational buildings. In addition to 
these accomplishments on educational 
buildings, the WPA has built 323 gym 


auditorium is of celotex. Maple is used for 
flooring throughout the building, with the 
exception of the boiler 
which have concrete floors. 

The new building will be used for public 
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Floor Plan, Stratton School Gymnasium- 
Auditorium. — H. W. J. Edbrooke, 
Architect, Denver, Colorado. 


room and toilets in the 


Pre Tess 





past 
Administration 
period, this federal agency, in co-operation 


The 


two years by the 


gymnasium-auditorium 
affords 


This school structure at Stratton School 
is one of the 1,574 school buildings erected 
>» Works 


During the same The architect for the Stratton gymna- 


in the 


Space 


for 


nasiums, constructed additions to 80 exist- 
ing gymnasiums, and improvements to 201 
similar structures 


Edbrooke of Denver 


sium was H. W. J 





Stratton School, Kit Carson County, Colorado, 
a full-size baskethall court 
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General Exterior View, Irvine School, Garnett, Kansas. Washburn & Stookey, Architects, Ottawa, Kansas. 


Investment for Child Welfare: 
The Irving Schoolhouse 


.H. Oman’ 


The completion of the Irving elemen ft. The frame of the building is reinforced side window sills, cornice copings, and 
tary-school building is the realization of a concrete, except for the long span over the panels are cut limestone. 
desire of the Garnett, Kans., school author- auditorium which is carried on steel girders. The building is without basement, except 
ities for a modern building adequate t The outer walls are sand-finished texture for a small unit under the manual-training 
meet the educational demands of the pres brick, in mingled shades. Belt courses, out wing, where the boilers and fuel storage 


ent day. 

Civilization is dynamic, not static. Edu 
cation similarly must be dynamic, and edu- 
cational facilities must be so arranged that 
education may serve its purpose in a chang 
ing society. Just as dwellings, factories, and 
office buildings become outmoded because 
of new inventions and better ways of ar 
ranging rooms and other areas to meet the 
needs and activities of occupants, so do 
school buildings with the passing of time 
become inadequate for the modern educa 
tional procedures and the newer standards 
4 pupil comfort and health. Not the least 
important influence in the formation of a 
child’s character is the silent force of 
aesthetic surroundings. Schoolrooms that 
are well lighted and ventilated, and that 
have artistic walls and floors and furnish- 
ings cannot but leave an impression fot 
good that is as effective as many precepts. 

rhe foregoing line of reasoning, together 
with the profound realization that the chil- 
dren are a community’s best asset in whose 
welfare a community can make its best in 
vestment, guided the school board of Gar 
nett in the planning of the new Irving 
School. 

The building measures 81 by 144 ft 
ind the manual-training wing is 29 by 4( The assembly hall is a simple room designed for both assembly and 
Sch Garnett. Kar physical education purposes. 
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A typical classroom in the Irving School includes built-in wardrobes, ample 
space for books and teaching materials, a wardrobe for the _ teacher, 
and an alcove with a washbowl. 
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Floor Plans, Irvine School, Garnett, Kansas. Washburn ©& Stookey, 
Irchitects, Ottawa, Kansas. 
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have been located. The first floor has four 
standard classrooms, a large kindergarten, 
an office for the principal, a_ teachers’ 
room, toilets, a manual-training shop, and 
an auditorium-gymnasium. On the second 
floor there are six standard classrooms, a 
bookroom, and toilets. 

The corridors are finished with vitreous- 
tile walls, celotex ceilings, and terrazzo 
floors. A similar finish is used under the 
staircases and in the toilet rooms. The 
classrooms have maple-block floors, plas- 
tered walls, tile wainscoting under the 
blackboards, and tile window stools. The 
manual-training shop is similarly finished, 
except that the walls are treated with tile 
to a height of 6 ft. The classroom trim is 
red oak and the doors are made of the 
same material. The built-in wardrobes 
have oak doors, fitted with blackboards 
and tackboards. Corkboards 14 in. wide are 
placed above the blackboards in the class- 
rooms. Each room is equipped with double- 
roll window shades. 


The Mechanical Equipment 

rhe plumbing is of the heavy-duty type, 
with vitrified chinaware closets, urinals, 
and washbowls. In each classroom on the 
first floor there is a washbowl and drink- 
ing fountain. The kindergarten has two 
separate toilets, fitted with special fixtures 
for small children. 

The building is heated with a two-pipe, 
vacuum-vapor system. Each classroom has 
individual ventilating units, as well as 
direct radiators. Thermostatic temperature 
control is provided. 

The auditorium-gymnasium has been care- 
fully finished to serve for both assembly 
ind physical-education purposes. The floors 
are hard maple, and the walls are plastered 
above Keene’s-cement wainscoting. The 
ceiling is treated with sound-absorbing ma- 
terials, and the lighting units are recessed. 
he movable seating is stored on special 
trucks which are run under the stage. The 
stage itself is equipped with footlights and 
floodlights and has a curtain and drapes of 
velour. The window drapes in the room 
are a dark blue velour and are arranged so 
that the room may be darkened for motion- 
picture projects. 

The building is fitted with electric lights 
and with power outlets for picture projec- 
tion in each classroom. The manual-train- 
ing shop is wired for electric-power ma- 
chinery. An electric-clock and bell system 
is provided for all rooms. A public-address 
system, with loud-speaker units in all class- 
rooms, and broadcasting stations in the 
principal’s office and on the stage Is 
provided. 


Cost and Financing 

The board of education expended $2,- 
675 for the land on which the building 
stands. The construction cost $100,000, 
and the new equipment $7,000. The project 
was financed through the issuance of $66,- 
000 worth of 2'% per cent bonds, sold at a 
premium of $292. A PWA grant of $54,000 
was received. 
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For Better State School-Building Service 


In making a study of schoolhousing prob- 
lems, the question arises and constantly 
recurs: To what extent should the states 
assume responsibility for providing ade- 
quate schoolhousing facilities for the edu- 
cation of children? 

It may be readily granted that the 
teacher and her training constitute the 
critical factor in the education of the child. 
In thousands of schools housed in dilapi- 
dated structures of kind or another, 
however, teachers are working under physi- 
cal handicaps which make efficient work 
impossible. They are hampered by lack of 
ventilation; they have little or no equip- 
ment; there is complete absence of sani- 
tary conveniences. The lack of proper 
protection against extreme heat and cold 
nullifies instructional service during at least 
a part of the school year 

In some of the wealthiest cities and 
rural regions of the United States, portable 
buildings are at present being used to house 
school children. In many cases, tents have 
used. These conditions are in part 
occasioned by emergencies of one sort or 
another, but in most cases wholly inade- 
quate housing is accepted as the inevitable 
situation simply because altogether insuf- 
ficient financial 


one 


been 


available and 
the new buildings are inexpertly planned 

The importance and need of state divi 
sions of schoolhouse planning in state de 
partments of 


support is 


education to 
schoolhousing 
widely appre iated 


secure more 
not 


In 1935, only eighteen 


idequate facilities is 


pal of Pr H 


Hyman Haydis, Ed.D’ 


states maintained special school-building 
divisions in their state departments of 
education. 
TABLE IL. States Having Division of School- 
house Planning 

New York 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

lrennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


welve of these organizations owe their 
origin to grants-in-aid from the General 
Education Board. Some states not included 
in Table I have no division but provide 
school-building service through the agency 
of an official who gives the work more or 
less of his time as a supervisor in the 
state department of education. A few states 
have highly developed divisions of school- 
house planning supported by state funds, 
but a majority leave schoolhouse planning 
entirely to local authorities 

It is not unlikely that poor practices in 
schoolhouse construction, and the existing 
inadequacy of 


schoolhousing facilities in 


the United States, is in large part the 
result of a lack of centralized state re- 
sponsibility as well as of state aid in 


school building projec ts 


Basic Principles of State Control 

Educational authority indicates the con- 
trol of schoolhouse planning and building 
activity lies well within the jurisdiction of 
the state 
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the character of buildings and 
playgrounds from the educational and 
hygienic standpoints, medical inspection 
and health, the size of classes, the qualifi- 
cations, salaries, and pensions of teachers, 
the provision of a co-ordinated system 
of schools to insure equality of opportunity 
these are the mechanics of an educa- 
tional system which seeks to set up those 
conditions under which the process of edu- 
cation can best be conducted. They are the 
externa which make it possible to bring 
the right pupil to the right school under the 
right teacher; they insure that equality of 
opportunity which democratic systems of 
education are seeking to provide. - 
It is the local district’s responsibility 
under the state’s minimum program to de- 
termine the educational offering for which 
school-plant facilities must be provided, 
and for the architect to creatively design 
the best plan possible to house the edu- 
cational program. The state has the right 
to guard against waste in expenditures and 
unsafe construction. It has the responsibil- 
ity of establishing building standards, to 
map out a state-wide school-building pro- 
gram, provide plans and specifications for 
local districts when requested to do so, 
and because of the cost of such special 
services, to act in the capacity of edu- 
cational consultant in the conduct of sur- 
veys. When school districts which can 
afford to do so employ an architect, the 
state should be ready to assist in the 
preparation of the layout for the architect 
it should be able and ready to assist in 
adequately interpreting to the architect 
the functional school-building needs of the 
community, to expertly check the archi- 
tects plans and specifications, and thus to 
protect the educational needs and finan 
cial expenditures of the school district. 
The practice of exempting cities from 
state supervision in their schoolhouse con- 
struction projects has been unfortunate. 
It has frequently placed upon city super- 
intendents responsibilities, which many by 
training, or by reason of the organization 
in their school systems, or because of out- 
side pressures upon the schools, have been 
unable to perform satisfactorily. If cities 
are erecting school buildings according to 
defensible educational plans and spec ifica- 
tions, they should 
supervision 


fear of state 
If the cities are not planning 
efficiently, they should welcome the assist- 
the authorities. The huge 
sums involved in large city school-building 
projects and the large numbers of chil- 
dren housed deserved the best 
planning service in order that 


have no 


ance of State 


possible 
maximum 
economy with instructional efficiency may 
be achieved 

The best available evidence shows that 
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TABLE II. General Education Board Grants to Divisions of Schoolhouse Planning and 
Construction in State Departments of Education, 1935" 


T otal 
State {mount of Grant 


For Period 


Alabama (Separate figures for 
Arkansas $ 16,500.00 
Florida® 12,318.34 
Georgia‘ 30,784.61 
Kentucky 33. 046.22 
Louisiana“ 15,400.00 
Mississippi 56,949.99 
Oklahoma 57,574.46 
South Carolina $9 684.44 
Tennessee 43,298.19 
Texas 48,074.81 
Virginia‘® 17,778.34 
Total $372,309.40 
‘Data for this table provided by the General Educa 
tion Board 
"Division financed fro larger u vranted to State 
Department of Education 
Financed by state after expiration of General Ed 
cation Board grant, and service continued. The px 
the Board is to inaugurate a service and irry it on unt 


the control of school-building construction 
varies from state to state and that both 
State laws and local ordinances are incom- 
plete. There is wasteful duplication of au- 
thority, and a multiplicity of reviewing 
agencies representing the state and local 
governments cause confusion and _fre- 
quently needless delay and useless expendi- 
tures. In some 250 cities with a population 
of 5,000 and upward the school districts 
plan, construct, maintain, and operate 
school buildings without the jurisdiction ol 
a local building code, and with only in- 
significant supervision by the state 
Inadequately planned and poorly con- 
structed school buildings are instructionally 
unsatisfactory, and in the experience of 
school boards are the cause of high costs 
for operation and repair. Insurance ex- 
perts insist that 
frequently 


buildings are 
because of faulty 
construction. Huge sums are wasted yearly 


S( he ¢ )] 
penalized 


TABLE IIL. 


Beginning Expiring 
Division not available 

July 1, 1924 June 30, 1927 

Nov 1, 1933 June 30, 1935 

July 1, 1929 Sept 5, 1933 

July 1, 1930 June 30, 1935 

Mar. 1, 1925 June 30, 1928 

July 1, 1928 Dec 31, 1935 

Aug. 15, 1926 June 30, 1935 

Jar 1, 1930 Dex 31, 1935 

Jan 1, 1929 June 30, 1935 

July 1, 1928 Aug. 31, 1935 

Mar 1, 1925 June 30, 1928 

t ilue ha een we estal e i t | I 

¢ i \ he expectat he ite 
nce ind nti ¢ ervice 

I) nued ite Alt xl General |} 


in increased insurance rates and _ higher 
premiums which might be avoided by ade- 
quate examination and correction of plans 
and specifications. 

In a study of The Business Administra- 
tion of a City School, H. P. Smith found 
that in practically none of the twenty-five 
cities studied was the financial and execu- 
tive administration such as would insure 
adequate planning and school-building con- 
struction to meet the educational needs of 
the children. In fact, the case studies made 
in connection with the general study in- 
dicated in numerous instances that, while 
the superintendents recommended suitable 
building accommodations, — their 
mendations were nullified by 
pressure-interest groups, or by reason ot 
1 division of executive responsibility which 


recom, 
reason of 


lay outside the superintendents’ offices. It 
has been often observed in city school 
surveys that poorer sections of a city have 
been neglected in their building needs 


Placement of the Control of Education as Indicated by 134 City School 


Superintendents 


Building and Equipment 


1. Standards for existing school building 
That buildings shall be abandoned 
The adequacy of new construction 

+. Minimum standards for school sites 

5. Minimum standards tor equipment 


Adapted ire \ W Schmidt Th Deve pmen 


Figure ire per cent 


TABLE IN 


Building and Equipment 


1. Standards for existing school buildings 


2. That buildings shall be abandoned 
3. The adequacy of new construction 
4. Minimur tandards for school sites 
5. Minimum standards for equipment 
"Adapted | \ \\ Scl dt The Development 


Figures ire 


] 3 } 
Consti State Local 
tution Laz Dept futhority 
4] 2 H4 8 
15.7 65.7 18. 
10.4 79. 10.4 
12.7 82.1 
Vinimu Edu , / ’ 


Placement of the Control of Education as Indicated by 52 Professors 


of Educational Administration 


] 3 J 
Consti State Local 
tution La Dept futhority 

28.9 62.. 1.9 
43.5 80.8 7.7 
13.5 7TRR 7 = 
5 7s 
Af sf 5 
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partly on the assumption that taxes should 
be spent where collected. 

The leading authorities among college 
experts on school administration agree with 
city and state superintendents of schools 
that state supervision of school planning 
is essential to protect the public interest 
ind the welfare of the school child. 


The Trend in Standardization 

The movement to obtain minimum 
standards in schoolhouse planning and 
construction through legal enactments may 
be said to have definitely begun at the 
close of the nineteenth century. In 1910, 
there were less than two hundred laws 
regulating school-building construction 
upon the statute books of the states; in 
1920, it was estimated that there were 
1,134 enactments. 

Desirable as the general movement for 
siate supervision has been, the early legis- 
lation was not always effective and much 
of it has proved to be unwise in the course 
of time. Generally, the earlier laws sought 
to avoid some specific evil which had been 
observed, or to prevent a type of catastro- 
phe which had occurred. The laws were 
invariably rigid in their prohibitions and 
requirements, and allowed no adjustment 
to improvements in materials and methods 
of construction or to new discoveries in 
sanitation, ventilation, fire protection, etc. 
Many of these laws have become inopera- 
tive, or where enforced, have tended to 
retard progress in the adjustment of school- 
houses to new educational practices 

\s a result of the early popular de- 
mand for state regulation, responsibility 
has been vested in such general and re- 
mote authorities as the state legislature, 
boards of public safety and health, bureaus 
of public works, state boards of education, 
fire marshals, state superintendents, etc. 
There has been little recognition of the 
need for and the possibilities of effective 
administration through — highly 
personnel 


trained 


The errors of the past can be eliminated, 
and state betterment of school-building 
planning can be assured, by the establish- 
ment of Divisions of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning in State Departments of Education 


The Value of State School-Building 
Service 

The writer's study’ of the California 
Division of Schoolhouse Planning since its 
establishment in 1937, has revealed some 
amazing facts concerning the constructive 
service, which such a division can render 
for the betterment of school buildings. 
Plans to the number of 1,045 (sets) were 
submitted to the division for checking and 
approval in the eight-year interval of 1927 
to 1934. The correspondence indicates that 
the division does most of its business by 
around-the-table 


Many more plans than those formally 
Hayd Hymar State hid nd Contr Publs 
Building Project et Unpub hed Ed.D Phe 
tanford University, October, 1938 
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TABLE V. Densities: Susie a Sets of pon po Specifications Rejected or Held for 
Revision by the California Division of Schoolhouse Planning, 1927-1935* 


Items over which Division has exercised legal 


or administrative control” 


Number of sets of plans and 
specifications rejected or held for 
revision because of failure to meet 

state standards 


1. Site (Size, Location, Soil, Drainage, Etc.)................+. 198 
PTET TTT ET CETTE ERTL ee 182 
Re Tre eT eee eee 29 
4. Height of Building (Number of Stories)...............-.... 7 
RO Ee eer re ree Te 50 
6. Heating Facilities ................ tis euhetaten erent 71 
7. Ventilation SNC ee i Sats Sat A hae Kank gad bree mane 59 
8. Natural Lighting SPN ECT Ee ee eT SET Tere ee 187 
os ae dias La we bea ROOD SaaS Eee 72 
Be ID iki dsc GKG sixes caSECE ROOD eens ce RRR T ONS 211 
0 EE SE eros pick Ou 3d be card's 2 he ak EROAST ORR TREES 11 
i, PE oo 62 oie eee ee ee ARE ae eae eek 4 50 
SE ct 3 bai ct ce abhe adie Gaicece rhe ees sa keee bhees 51 
14. Size of Instructional Classrooms (Shops, Laboratories, Etc.) .. 188 
15. Relationship, Location and Arrangements of Rooms and Units. 229 
Sh: Te te I IS 6 dio i 6 054s cant eeanspencuseenee 73 
17. Interiors of Instructional Units (Color Scheme, Blackboards, 

a Rr re een rere 178 
18. Eoumemem ........ Wwubaivehewaees 143 
19. Auditorium Facilities. 80 
20. Gymnasium Facilities 88 
ae noe ok ios Sd dea eae Rawal baew a 56 
a; oN I 6 ko ai'win Vain 4 Ou Skane ee bd Ow een e 57 
23. Administration Facilities ae , 241 
24. Completeness of Plans and Spe cifications. tet ocak ie 104 
A. Total Number of Plans Rejected or Held for Revision. 936 
B. Total Number of Plans Approved Without Significant Changes 85 
C. Number of Plans on Which Files Contained no Data..... ra 24 
D. Total Number of Plans Submitted. . 1045 
E. Number of Conferences Held.............. 558 


‘Data compiled from correspondence in files of Cali- 
fornia State Division of Schoolhouse Planning. This sum- 
mary does not include plans and specifications checked 


presented were handled by 
for which no record was kept. 

Nine hundred and thirty-six, or 89.57 
per cent of the total number of sets of 
plans and specifications submitted were 
held for revision, and only 85 sets, or 8 
per cent, were approved without significant 
changes. An analysis of the 1,045 plans 
over which the division exercised adminis- 
trative or legal control and the items for 
which they were held for revision, is pro- 
vided in Table V. 

This analysis indicates in a small way 
only the influence which the division has 
exercised toward improved housing. For 
example, the detection of errors and omis- 
sions in plans and specifications caused 
the elimination of numerous charges for 
“extras” in construction. A huge sum was 
thus saved to the school districts. 


this method, 


TABLE VI. Architects and Number of Plans 
Submitted to California Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning, 1934—1935* 


Number of 


Number of sets of architects 
Number of plans submitted by replying to 
architects each architect inquiries 
49 1 (49) 32 
14 2 (28) 14 
5 3 (15) 4 
17 4 (68) 12 
3 5 (15) 2 
2 6 (12) 2 
2 7 (14) 2 
2 9 (18) 2 
11 (11) 1 
l 15 (15) l 
98 (245) 72 


includes only those architects and plans working 
thr h Division at Sacramento, Calif 


in the ‘field or in the office, but with no record in ‘files 

>Incorporated cities in California are not required to 
submit their plans and specifications for school-building 
construction to the Division. 


Most architects design a public-school 
building only occasionally and admit the 
need of guidance service. In the years 1934 
and 1935, a total of 98 architects sub- 
mitted 245 plans to the Sacramento Office 
of the California Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning. Forty-nine of these submitted 
only one plan each. 

An inquiry addressed to 98 architects to 
determine the relative value placed by 
them upon division services brought re- 
plies from 32 architects who had designed 
one school building in the two-year period; 
30 who designed from two to four build- 
ings; and 10 architects who designed five 
or more. Tables VII and VIII show the 
results. 

Though the individual architect may 
increase his experience in designing school 
buildings, the services rendered by a Divi- 
sion of Schoolhouse Planning in a state de- 
partment of education remain as necessary 
or grow even more necessary to him as he 
advances in his understanding and skill. 


TABLE VIII. 
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TABLE VII. Architect’s Evaluation of Services 
Rendered by Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
in California State Department of Education 


Architects’ 

Checking 

Division Services Yes No 
A. As a result of your experience in 
planning school buildings and your 
relationship with the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning in the State 
Department of Education, you 
consider the services of the Divi- 
sion to be of: Great Value 28: 
Moderate Value 33: Little Vaiue 

if. 2, & Maer re. 67 4 
B. Items in which the Division has 

been of assistance 

1. Securing more adequate school 
sites and school-building facil- 
ities than would be the case if 
the Division were not in opera- 

CRD Shs one xa back bo ek eee 42 4 
2. Improving the relationship be- 
tween architect and school au- 

Pere rrr eee rrr 40 20 
3. Assisting in the solution of pre- 
liminary layout problems. (In- 
cludes special subject arrange- 

a Ce ee ee 55 10 
4. Convincing school authorities of 

the necessity of: 





a) Securing competent archi- 
tectural services, and 38 13 

b) Paying proper compensation 
therefore ....... 17 13 

5. Supplying standards for school 
Se er ere eer 52 11 


6. Detecting important errors and 

omissions in plans............ 31 20 
. Securing adequate financing of 

school-building projects ...... 14 34 
8. Disseminating valuable ideas to 

be incorporated in school-build- 

— eee ToT ee 9 


Space limitations do not permit pres- 
entation of the history and work of the 
California school-building service, and its 
evaluation by 72 architects and 43 county 
superintendents. However, the  writer’s 
study of school-building service in the 
United States, and particularly in the out- 
standing status of Missouri, Minnesota, 
Alabama, and California, has convinced 
him that state control of school-building 
projects through a division of schoolhouse 
planning will justify itself many times 
over in actual financial savings and in edu- 
cational economies effected in school-build- 
ing projects. The benefits to the children in 
greater safety and service are incalculable. 
The services rendered by the present set- 
ups represent comparatively a small amount 
of what might be accomplished by expan- 
sion of the services. 

(Continued on page 102) 


Evaluation of the Division of Schoolhouse Planning by Seventy-Two Architects 


Who Designed from One to Fifteen Public-School Buildings, 1934-1935" 


Architects Architects 
Architects Designing Designing 
Designing Two to Four Five to Fifteen 
Architects’ One Building Buildings Buildings Total 
Rating Number Percent” Number Percent” Number Percent’ Number Per cent” 
Great Value 12 38 11 37 5 50 28 39 
Moderate Value 17 53 12 40 4 40 33 46 
Little Value 2 6 4 13 : ie 6 8 
No Value 1 3 2 7 1 10 4 6 
Not Replying 1 3 + , 1 1 
Total 32 100 30 100 10 100 72 100 


“Based upon their actual experience and relationship 
with the Division of Schoolhouse Planning. 


>Per cent, i.e., per cent of total number in the group. 
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Fig. 11. The main filing cabinets in the textbook depository. 
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Fig. 14. Central office master textbook record. 


The Chicago Uniform 
Textbook Record System 


4. Textbook Depository Records 


The most important record in the Text- 
book Depository is the stock record. Fig- 
ure 11 shows the row of cabinets contain- 
ing this record, and Figure 12 gives a speci- 
men card (12% by 6 in., buff). These 
cards are arranged according to publishing 
companies and show the stock on hand, 
the receipts from each company and the 
distribution to the schools. There is also a 
record of serviceable used textbooks on 
hand, which books are supplied to the 
schools without charge. The textbook de- 
pository also handles the return of exchange 
books to the publishers, but this work is 
done from forms received from the central 
office. 


5. Textbook Bindery Records 


These records are quite simple and the 
most important is the form (8% by 11 in.) 
shown in Figure 13. This is used for reports 
(in duplicate) to the central office on books 
discarded at the bindery which were sent 
in for repair by the schools. The central 
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Fig. 13. Typical bindery report form. 


office forwards one copy of the bindery 
report to the school concerned, permitting 
the discarded books to be removed from 
the school inventory. Serviceable books 
sent to the bindery for repairs are not re- 
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Fig. 12. Typical textbook depository record card. The original 
measures 12 3/4 by 6 inches. 


moved from the school inventory. Only 
those not returned are reported “discarded 
at bindery” on Monthly Report of Addi- 
tions and Subtractions, and are then re- 
moved from the inventory. This plan saves 
many postings. 


6. Central-Office Master Textbook- 
Control Records 

The main records of the Textbook Divi- 
sion consist of (1) duplicates of all the 
Principals’ Master School Records, (2) 
duplicates of all the Elementary-School 
Library Records, and (3) records covering 
the stock in the Textbook Depository. 


a) Central-Office Master Textbook 
Records 


Figure 14 shows the cabinets containing 
duplicates of the Principals’ Master Rec- 
ords. Figure 15 is a close-up of a tray of 
one of these duplicate records. Note that 
the two rows of cards are set up exactly 





Fig. 15. Duplex tray in central office 
master textbook record file. — Photograph 
courtesy Acme Card System. 
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Fig. 16. Auxiliary cards for textbooks in 
central office master record. 


as the Principal’s Book is made up. It con- 
tains Quota and Membership Cards, cards 
for textbooks on current approved lists, 
Single Copy Cards, Auxiliary Sheets, Map 
and Globe Cards, and cards for retained 
books. Figure 16 shows the central-office 
textbook card. It is the same size and is 
like the principal’s textbook card, except 
that it does not have spaces for recording 
the distribution of books within a school 
building. This distribution is not necessary 
for central-office purposes and would, if 
kept, necessitate thousands of entries cov- 
ering book transactions within the schools 
of the city. 

The central-office master cards vary as 
to color in keeping with the principals’ 
master cards. Postings to the central-office 
cards are made from the Monthly Reports 
of Additions and Subtractions received 
from the schools. A close check is kept on 
the receipt of such reports. This Monthly 
Report form (10% by 17 in.) is shown in 
Figure 17. On this form are reported all 
books received and sent out of each school 
building, also lost books, books used for 
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Monthly Report of Additions and Subtractions in Textbook Inventory 


(Pim herete Gret copies of all Reports on Lest or Damaged Books for thie month) 














erence Books. 


1. Textbooks and High Scheel Classics (K-50). Al! textbooks received or sent away during the month should be listed — 
dictionaries, spelling books, song books, art books, penmanship books —as well as the more formal textbooks 





tl. Library Books (K-51), not including magazines or paper<overed pamphlets. Complete data should be given below for Ref 
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Fig. 19. Central office depository stock 
record and purchase file. — Photograph 
courtesy Acme Card System. 


individualized unit work, and books dis- 
carded at the textbook bindery. The speci- 
men card, Figure 16, shows such postings 
as occur in the usual record procedure. 


6) Central-Office Master Elementary- 
School Library-Book Records 


The Central-Office Master Elementary 
Library-Book Files are shown in Figure 
18. Each file contains a duplicate of one 
school’s library-book record. The master 
card is a carbon copy of the school library 
card. Such cards are made in the central 
office (through use of a folded card) when 
a,school’s inventory is set up and when 
new titles are added to the school library 


7) 

















TV. Amount remitted to Auditor, Board of Education, for collections on lest or damaged books this month - s 
' 


ed ot the ond of cok 
1 the month he 


vey, Room 210, 228 North La Salle Street 
ary The date raperted here has bere entered Signed 
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as shown by the Monthly Report of Addi- 
tions and Subtractions. 


c) Central-Office Book-Purchase and 
Stock Record 


A ready record covering the books pur- 
chased and the stock on hand is necessary 
in the central office as the Textbook De- 
pository is located some distance away. 
Cabinets for this record are shown in Fig- 
ure 19. Each company is allotted one or 








Fig. 20. Central office depository stock 
and purchase record card. The original 
measures 4 by 6 inches. 


more trays, depending upon the number of 
cards to be accommodated. One card is 
used for each book title. Figure 20 shows 
this card (6 by 4 in.). This record per 
company is arranged by the serial numbers 
of book titles from the Approved Book 
Lists. Monthly reports from the Textbook 
Depository covering the receipts, the dis- 
bursements, and the stock on hand keep 
this record up to date. 


Sample-Book Library 


A library made up of sample books sub- 
mitted by publishers is maintained in the 
central office. This library includes all titles 
on the Approved Textbook and the Ele- 
mentary Library-Book Lists (also ap- 
proved magazines). The textbooks are ar- 
ranged by serial numbers as they appear 
on the textbook lists, which plan keeps 
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Fig. 18. (Above) Central office master elementary school library 
files. — Photograph courtesy Acme Card System. 


Fig. 17. (Left) Monthly reports of text and library book inven- 
tories. These are filled in by the principals, audited by the text- 


book office, and filed with the board of education. 
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Fig. 21-A. Teacher's textbook 
inventory form. 
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Fig. 21-B. Principal’s inventory 
record form. 


them in subject groupings. The library 
books are shelved according to Dewey clas- 
sifications. The arrangement in each case 
makes it convenient to locate books. A 
regular library catalog is also maintained. 
This library was installed for the use of 
principals and teachers to acquaint them 
with books on the approved lists and to 
assist them in preparing requisitions. 
Sample books are not circulated. 


Forms Used Preliminary to Above 
Record Setup 

It is necessary that a dependable, pre- 
liminary inventory be taken in each school 
before the central office can set up the vis- 
ible record. Figure 21 shows the forms 
used, including, (1) Inventory Procedure, 
(2) Inventory Blank (11 by 8% in.), (3) 
Teacher’s Statement Blank, and (4) Pro- 
cedure for period from the time prelimin- 
ary inventory is taken to installation of the 
visible-record system. In each school the 
teacher takes the inventory of books as- 
signed to her division and she does this 
under the supervision of a textbook audi- 
tor. The textbook auditor works out of the 
central office. 


Special Forms Accompanying the 
Inventory to Schools 


An illustrated instruction folder relating 
to the (1) Teacher’s Textbook-Record 
Book, (2) Principal’s Master Record Book, 
and (3) Elementary-School Library Rec- 
ord is supplied to each principal in order 
that he may have complete information on 
the setup and operation of the book-record 
system. These folders give illustrations of 
the record books, file, and forms used and 
instructions for operation. 


(Concluded on page 101) 
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Teachers, Don’t Borrow Money! 
Albert L. Keeney’ 


I am a member of the teaching profes- 
sion, one of those many souls receiving 
“average” pay, and therefore am hard put 
to indulge in luxuries. So, when the sum- 
mer months beckon and vacations are in 
the offing, if I have not practiced strict 
economy in my personal expenditures dur- 
ing the year, I must look ahead to several 
months of leisure without any particular 
enthusiasm, for want of the means to take 
me places and enable me to see things. 

It is therefore a considerable temptation 
for me to borrow the money with which I 
miay enjoy some summer vacationing. So 
when the XX Loan Company’s prospectus 
arrives in the morning mail I am all ready 
to sign on the dotted line. For with the 
XX Company of Providence, R. I., I can 
borrow $300 for the paltry interest charges 
of $85.74. Did I say paltry? I meant 
usurious. The prospectus tells me that is 
but 3% per cent interest on the money I 
am to get. That is correct, 34% per cent 
per month — a mere 42 per cent per year! 
But if I sign on the appropriate form and 
fill out the attached question sheet (my 
life’s history for three generations), come 
June first I will receive a check in the 
mail, and I will not have to start payments 
on my loan until October first. 

My eagerness to have the wherewithal 
for a vacation this summer is shared by 
many in my position. Only all are not so 
wise as to refrain from the hasty commit- 
ment which will bring them the funds. Beg- 
gars cannot be choosers, it is said, and they 
vield to their circumstances. 

A committee of Ohio teachers reports 
that, based on fairly representative sam- 
pling, “approximately 24 per cent of the 
teachers borrow money from one source or 
another.’ Another investigation showed 
that Pittsburgh, Pa., teachers had _ bor- 
rowed $125,000 at 30 per cent interest 
from one company alone. And there is the 
report that one teacher, after paying $1,- 
O80 in interest on a $30 loan, was sued for 
the original $30. Cases have been found 
where interest on small loans was 240 per 
cent a year. 

Recently, after receiving several of their 
“kind” offers —all at exorbitant rates of 
interest——-I became incensed at these 
moneylenders and determined to inves- 
tigate the circumstances under which such 
usury is permitted and perpetrated. It did 
not seem possible to me that such a prac- 
tice could have legal sanction; that such 
enterprises could be carried on within the 
law. 

Within the Law! 

Much to my dismay I found that these 
Shylocks are indeed within the protection 
of legal statutes. Not only that, but ac- 
cording to the latest available facts, there 
are twelve states that have absolutely no 
law that limit interest charges on small 
loans. This is true of Arkansas, Idaho, 
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Kansas, Kentucky, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, and the 
State of Washington. In other words it is 
perfectly legal in these states to charge 
even a 100 per cent interest on loans, the 
only doubtful limitation being a law 
against usury. 

It would be well to examine the laws of 
some of the other states to see just what is 
and what is not considered usury among 
them. For certainly it would appear usur- 
ious on the face of it that the XX Com- 
pany charges $85.74 for the small sum of 
$300 loaned for a period of ten months, 
and paid off in installments beginning with 
the fourth month of the loan. But the law 
of the State of Rhode Island makes it per- 
fectly legal to loan sums of money up to 
$300 at the rate of interest not to exceed 
342 per cent per month. By and with the 
gracious consent of the XX Company I 
may be subjected to the inequity of bor- 
rowing money for my vacation at 42 per 
cent per year. To my mind this is usury, 
but the law of the state gives its sanction. 

Nor is Rhode Island alone in this atti- 
tude. Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and Wisconsin all permit 
42 per cent interest per year on loans up 
to $300. Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, and 
Utah give legal sanction to a 36 per cent 
interest charge. New York State permits a 
charge of 3 per cent per month on the first 
$150 of any loan and 2'% per cent per 
month on the balance up to $300. The 
sovereign State of Virginia goes so far as 
to permit a 5 per cent per month interest 
charge on amounts up to $50. In other 
words, if I were to borrow $50 in Vir- 
ginia I might be forced to pay $30 for the 
use of that sum for a period of one year. 
Yet in Virginia, this is not considered 
usury. There is just no understanding such 
a moral conscience! 

There are some states that recognize the 
usurious nature of 42 per cent interest per 
year. They are few, however. If we turn to 
Alabama we find interest charges on sums 
up to $300 limited to 8 per cent. Colorado 
has a 1 per cent per month limitation up 
to $300. Delaware permits an additional 5 
per cent per year over and above the legal 
rate of 6 per cent. The District of Colum- 
bia has a 1 per cent per month law, as 
does Minnesota. Mississippi provides for 
charges limited to 10 per cent per year, as 
does Texas; Wyoming has a flat 25 per 
cent per year rate on loans up to $200. 


Large Borrowers Protected 
Against Usury 
Nebraska is illustrative of a state having 
a law admirably deceptive for the loan 
broker, but cruelly so for the borrower. 
The legal rate of interest is but 10 per 
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cent. However, a brokerage fee of 10 per 
cent, collectable each six months is legal, 
as well as an examination fee. Thus, a loan 
of $100 is made at an apparent rate of 10 
per cent per year which is boosted to 
around 30 to 40 per cent by additional 
fees. 

It is hardly understandable in the light 
of practically every state in the United 
States having legal limitations of 6 per 
cent on all large commercial loans, why 
such a handicap is placed on the borrowers 
of small amounts. It has been suggested 
that frequently this condition of affairs has 
been due not so much to the inordinate 
greed of lenders as to the fact that the 
usury laws have assumed that the risk and 
expense factors in lending are much below 
those in the small-loan business. Whatever 
its cause the result has been to subject a 
considerable body of the public to oppres- 
sive interest exactions. 

That the state has the right to prevent 

the stronger from pressing his advantage 
to the point where it entails injurious social 
results has been recognized by the courts. 
In the case of Holden v. Hardy, 169 USS. 
366,397 (1898) the court declared: 
The fact that both parties are of full age, 
and competent to contract, does not neces- 
sarily deprive the state of the power to in- 
terfere — where the parties do not stand 
upon an equality, or where (justice) de- 
mands that one party to the contract shall 
be protected against himself.” 

It is to be noted that the very fact that 
parties do not stand upon an equality is 
held to justify the state’s interposition. 
The right of a state to regulate insurance 
rates is also supported on this principle. 
The whole purpose of regulating the rates 
of public utilities is to prevent them from 
fully realizing the economic advantages of 
their monopolistic position. 

The police power of the state is also 
cited in further support of lawful limita- 
tions urged further to remedy the problem 
of exorbitant rates on small loans. As far 
back as 1851, in Conn. v. Alger (Mass.), 
53.84, it was declared by the court: “We 
think it a settled principle, growing out of 
the nature of a well-ordered civil society, 
that every holder of property, however ab- 
solute and unqualified may be his title, 
holds it under the implied liability that his 
use of it shall not be injurious to 
the equal enjoyment of others having an 
equal right to the enjoyment of their prop- 
erty, nor injurious to the rights of the com- 
munity. . The power we allude to is 

the police power, the power vested in 
the legislature by the constitution to make, 
ordain and establish all manner of whole- 
some and reasonable laws, statutes and or- 
dinances . . . as they shall judge to be for 
the good and welfare of the commonwealth, 
and of the subjects of the same.” 


Credit Unions Afford Solution 


It is to be regretted that more consider- 
ation is not given to this principle of pro- 
viding for the general welfare. There is no 
dearth of bills for the regulation of loan 
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practices. In the period of 23 years from 
1911 to 1933, 1,028 loan bills were intro- 
duced in the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia, yet an examination of these laws 
fail to reveal any evidence of their regard 
for public interest and welfare. In fact 95 
per cent of such legislation takes the form 
of protecting the moneylender instead of 
his unfortunate victims. 

From the standpoint of the enlightened, 
socially minded teacher, the best solution 
for this regrettable state of affairs is the 
establishment of mutual loan associations 

Credit Unions. 

Logical reasons exist why teachers 
should be especially interested in the 
formation of credit unions. The teachers of 
a school system constitute a closely knit 
unit that is not only ideal but is most nec- 
essary for the successful operation of any 
co-operative enterprise. The group has 
stability and continuity; its members are 
intelligent and have a fine professional 
spirit. Either because teachers are funda- 
mentally good moral risks or because they 
are especially timid and susceptible to 
public opinion, they do usually pay their 
bills and are quite generally regarded by 
credit-rating bureaus as among the very 
best credit risks of any professional or oc- 
cupational group. Thus regardless of what 
the resaon for it may be, the fact remains 
that teachers constitute good material, in 
the way of risks, for the formation of credit 
unions. 

The safety of these unions, from an in- 
vestment viewpoint, is stressed by the fact 
that during the worst years of the depres- 
sion when thousands of banks failed, not 
one teacher’s credit union collapsed. Even 
though most loans are made on a character 
basis, losses from loans have been found to 
be unbelievably small. 

The organization of a credit union is far 
from being a complicated procedure. A 
few teachers simply get together and decide 
to pool, by purchasing shares, some of their 
money and then to lend to themselves from 
this pool. The administrative setup consists 
of a board of directors composed of teach- 
ers which chooses a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, a clerk, and a treasurer. The treasurer 
must be bonded, and he alone is authorized 
to handle the funds. A loan committee of 
three members appraise all the loans; 
while a supervisory committee audits all 
accounts and reports periodically to the 
members of the union. 


The Cost of Borrowing is Low 

To obtain money a teacher simply fills 
out a blank stating the amount he desires 
to borrow and specifying the general pur- 
pose for which the loan is to be used. If 
passed by the credit committee, the loan is 
made, usually, in the case of small 
amounts, without collateral or cosigners. 
The borrower has to pay the loan back in 
regular periodical installments and never 
may be charged more than 1 per cent a 
month of the balance. This is the maximum 
rate set by the State Department or the 
Federal Farm Credit Administration 
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through which the union receives its 
charter. For example, the interest on a 
$300 loan, repaid in 10 regular install- 
ments, could not be more than $16.50. 
Compare this amount with the $85.74 re- 
quired by the XX Company for exactly 
the same loan! 

In this comparison is found the reason 
why teachers’ credit unions have grown 
with such accelerated speed and power. 
Showing that teachers as a class have in 
the past few years definitely taken to 
credit unions, it is stated that among oc- 
cupational groups, city schools and col- 
leges rank fourth in the number of federal 
credit unions. And for the benefit of rural 
teachers many county credit unions have 
been established. 

Scores of teachers’ co-operative banks 
(credit unions) are saving members thou- 
sands of dollars annually in reasonable in- 
terest charges and substantial dividends. 
The fact that during a period of six years 
the Kansas City Teachers’ Credit Union 
saved the teachers approximately $75,000 
indicates that the credit union there has 
been successful and that the economic 
status of the teachers of that city has been 
raised. 


School Boards Should Help 


Some state education departments are 
encouraging state-wide developments of 
teachers’ credit unions. The solution of the 
teacher-loan problem, however, should be 
in the hands of the teachers themselves. 
The problem of short-time loans deserves 
the consideration of state and local ad- 
ministrators in but a secondary way. It is 
in fact but one element in the development 
of adequate salary schedules and well- 
rounded personnel programs which all 
school boards in cities large or small should 
put into effect. 

There can be no progress in the teaching 
profession unless every element of social 
security is considered in the making of sal- 
ary schedules, in the forms and methods of 
payment of salaries, in the conditions 
under which teachers work, and in the pro- 
visions which are made for the peculiar 
problems of self-support that arise out of 
the comparatively short term of the teach- 
er’s work each year. 

Many boards of education are fully 
realizing this problem and they have been 
applying scientific principles to the de- 
velopment of personnel programs for teach- 
ers. They are realizing that if they are to 
approach the ideal in education, they must 
pay their teachers enough so that they may 
have the means to travel, pursue courses 
in summer schools, and otherwise improve 
their professional equipment. But if the 
boards do nothing else, they can encourage 
and even assist teachers in the develop- 
ment of mutual loan associations. 

To return, in closing, to the original 
scene: When the summer breezes blow and 
formative plans foretell a glorious vaca- 
tion, 7f you can procure a loan, my advice 
is, unless you have access to a Credit 
Union, Teachers, Don’t Borrow Money! 





Waltham Forecasts Pupil Enrollment 


The city of Waltham, Mass., is a com- 
munity of some 40,000 inhabitants (1935 
census, 40,557). Situated as it is, ten miles 
directly west of the State House at Boston, 
its growth is influenced not only by local 
industry, trading marts, etc., but, also, by 
reason of its proximity to a large metro- 
politan district, with the constant tendency 
for its population to surge toward the out- 
skirts. 

Formerly predominantly Protestant, in 
recent years it has tended to become more 
strongly Catholic through the influx of 
Irish, French, and Italian racial groups. 
The Catholic parishes maintain several 
parochial schools among which are two 
senior high schools. 

From the foregoing it may be deduced 
the problem of forecasting future pupil 
enrollment is at least as complicated as 
for the average small American city. 

During the decade of “the booming 
twenties” the city entered upon an ambi- 
tious school-building program which was 
to have culminated in the construction of 
a million-dollar senior-high-school plant. 
By 1930, however, the citizens, evidently 
feeling that there was altogether too little 
relation between expenditures and _ the 
ability to pay, asked for a referendum and 
then proceeded to vote “no.” Thereupon 
the school committee abandoned the 
project and allowed a badly crowded condi- 
tion to become steadily worse. 

The school committee recognized that 
although the voters had vetoed this 
proposition, it did not solve the problem 
and steps were taken to secure all data 
which might apply to the subject. It under- 
took a complete survey of the schoolhous- 
ing situation to include not only the 
immediate requirements, but also the long- 
time view necessary for adequate planning. 
This work was entrusted to a professional 
educator who was assisted by a group of 
graduate students from a large neighboring 
university. 

In due time the report of this survey 
was submitted (1931). It was very well 
prepared and served as an admirable basis 
for school-committee discussion. With 
respect to senior-high-school requirements, 
however, it proved to be sadly misleading. 
This recommendation was, in substance, as 
follows: “When the population of Wal- 
tham should become 45,000, the senior high 
school might be expected to have not over 
800 pupils and if provision for 1,000 were 
to be made, facilities would be adequate 
for years to come.” Actually, in 1935, only 
four years after the receipt of the report, 
and ten years before the suggested year, 
1945, there were enrolled 1,050 pupils and 
in October, 1938, the enrollment was 1,- 
250. This situation was naturally embarras- 
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sing, not the least of which was in the 
contacts with the appropriating power, the 
city council, some of whose members made 
pointed remarks on the adequacy of assur- 
ances they had previously received. 

For one interested in mysteries, or in 
knowing the reason why, the large dis- 
crepancy between predicted and actual 
enrollments seemed to offer a rich field for 
investigation and at the same time a satis- 
factory explanation would prove of value 
in making plans for the future. 

Accordingly, the writer undertook such 
an investigation and submitted a report 
of his findings to the school committee in 
1936. This report, while not long might be 
considered to have three divisions: (1) a 
study of the factors which enter into school 
populations; (2) the development of a 
definite method for forecasting; (3) fore- 
casting future enrollments. 

To take up Part 3 first: The following 
table is submitted for the comparison of 
estimated and actual enrollments for the 
date of annual statistics. 


1937 


public to parochial schools or vice versa 
are likely to have made the change by 
then. Some of the weaker children who 
have not thrown off illness tendencies in 
the lower grades may have reached their 
stride by the third grade. 

Calculations of ratios of members in 
the various grades through the senior high 
school are easily made and serve as the 
basis for forecasting future enrollment. 
For instance, it was found that the class 
of 1935 was 78 per cent of its third-grade 
size when it reached Grade X, 62 per cent 
as Grade XI and 60 per cent as Grade 
XII, or the ratios were respectively, 
78/100, 62/100, and 60/100. 

By studying the trend of enrollment of 
class to class, accurate conclusions on 
pupils’ schooling habits may be found. 

The ratios found have naturally re- 
flected many influences, or more accurately 
are the resultants of these influences. If 
there are 100 pupils in Grade III and three 
years later in Grade VI there are 92, it 
indicates not that there are 92 of the 


1938 1939 

Forecast Actual Forecast Actual Forecast Actual 

ES, ata ca gcaw aweee 465 467 431 430 455 428 

Se 355 342 384 378 355 400 

ee oe 288 286 339 314 366 357 

a rere 1,108 1,095 1,154 1,122 1,176 1,185 

*This figure does not include postgraduate students, the number of which it is impossible to estimate with any 

degree of accuracy. During the past few years, these students have numbered from 15 to 50. 


Admittedly, much too short a time has 
elapsed to draw absolute conclusions on the 
value of the method used to obtain the 
figures noted above, but it is felt that the 
agreement is so close that the method 
may be of interest to other school boards 
who are facing building problems and who 
want to give adequate facilities and yet 
not overbuild because of declining birth 
rates and enrollments in elementary schools 
which are already reflecting the nation- 
wide tendency toward fewer pupils. 

Now as to the method. Other surveys 
have been based upon population trends, 
telephone and other public-utility esti- 
mates, previous experience in the com- 
munity, etc. These are all valuable indica- 
tors for estimating purposes, but obviously 
are not sensitive to basic changes such as 
birth rates, greater age at the starting of 
lifework, schooling facilities for special 
groups, and various other factors. During 
the course of this investigation, the life 
histories of classes dating back to 1910 
were studied. It was thus possible to obtain 
numerical and graphical representation of 
the changes in numbers from year to year. 
In choosing a basis of estimate, the third 
grade was selected. This was chosen be- 
cause of a belief that the classes tend to 
become more stabilized by this time. Those 
children who are to transfer from the 
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original pupils left, but that after all 
changes, death, children moving in and 
out, and transfers in and out, there has 
been a net loss of 8. 

In recent years the ratio of senior-high- 
school pupils to their original numbers 
when a Grade III has tended to increase 
or to approach a maximum. The ratios 
which have been chosen for purposes of 
estimation are respectively 

.80 for Grade X 
.66 for Grade XI 
.63 for Grade XII 

Inasmuch as records of lower classes are 
available it is, of course, possible to fore- 
cast their probable numbers when they 
have come into senior high school, and this 
is the method used in estimating the 
figures shown in Table I. 

It may be objected that this method 
is also too much dependent on a mechani- 
cal basis, but it is not intended to suggest 
that the ratios shown above apply specifi- 
cally to all towns. The method, however, 
may be used to determine just what figures 
should apply to any specific town. Even 
those figures should be interpreted in the 
light of changes which may be taking place 
in the community. The loss of industry 
may have one effect, the development of 
a large tract for residential purposes an- 
other. However, in most communities 
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abrupt changes in population are infre- 
quent. The loss or gain of 10 per cent of 
the population in five years would be con- 
sidered abnormal. Yet the enrollment in a 
senior high school may change 5 per cent 
or even 10 per cent in a single year. 

Now as to the changes which took place 
in Waltham which were the occasion for 
the investigation mentioned. The follow- 
ing items were studied: 

1. Population increase. 

2. Birth-rate changes. 

3. Ratio of private to public-school 
enrollments. 

4. Working certificates granted. 

5. Losses in enrollment of twenty in- 
dividual classes from year to year. 


Pupil Feeding 


A slushy day in the spring of 1903 

marked the passing of the old Free Acad- 
emy and the movement of Rochester’s en- 
tire high-school population into the East 
High School. In the new structure there 
was an innovation—a lunchroom. The 
more specific word, cafeteria, which might 
have been applied had not come into com- 
mon use. This was thirty-five years ago - 
a relatively short time— but until then 
high-school pupils had eaten noon lunches 
from collapsible tin boxes filled at home. 
The lunchroom at the East High School 
was the first break with the lunch-box 
tradition, and in its day such a novelty 
that visitors came from afar to look and to 
copy. Yet, as with every new development 
of merit, few foresaw the development of 
mass feeding for school children as an ad- 
ministrative problem, and no one had pene- 
trated the social and educational aspects 
of pupil nutrition. 

In the past thirty-five years Rochester 
has had three developments in pupil feed- 
ing, not quite concurrent, but definitely 
overlapping: (1) the installation of cafe- 
terias in the high schools; (2) the organ- 
ization of a system of midmorning penny 
lunches in the elementary schools; and (3) 
the entry of the home-economics depart- 
ment, then domestic science, into the lunch- 
room field in the junior high schools. 

The cafeteria came largely as a matter 
of convenience and good administration. 
The midmorning lunch was the result of a 
definitely social act on the part of a group 
of enlightened women who thirty years ago 
sensed that many children came to school 
hungry and that such a situation was bad 
for the child both physically and mentally, 
and adversely affected the educational 
process. The domestic-science lunch was a 
natural development, for food prepared in 
class sought an outlet and the teachers and 
pupils were willing buyers. In addition the 


Abstract of an address before the Conference of Food 


Directors, Rochester, N. Y., November 5, 1938 
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As a result of this study, it was shown 
that although the senior-high-school en- 
rollment increased 48.6 per cent in five 
years, the population increased during that 
time only 2.8 per cent. 

The number of births tended to decrease 
and there was a reduction in numbers in 
the elementary schools, and no increase in 
the junior high schools. 

The proportion of pupils in the private 
schools showed no increase or decrease as 
compared to the public schools. 

Working certificates issued were greatly 
reduced. 

It was concluded that 13 per cent of 
the increase in the senior high school was 
due to immediate and cumulative popula- 
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tion changes, and 35.6 per cent to longer 
tenure of schooling among a group which 
under other circumstances would have 
gone to work. 

Lastly, it now appears that political and 
social changes which have a bearing upon 
school enrollments have had their maxi- 
mum effect in increasing enrollment in 
the senior high school. Elementary and 
junior high schools more closely respond 
to population changes and birth rates and 
may be estimated accordingly. The enroll- 
ment in elementary grades may be used 
with some confidence as a base for estimat- 
ing the higher grades and combined with 
a little judgment should fill the need for 
an adequate method of forecasting. 


Policies of Rochester Schools 


Harold E. Akerly’ 





The use of balanced recipes contribute to the serving of balanced meals 
in the Rochester School Cafeterias. 


lunchroom served as a place for pupil 
training. 

Today two of the three developments 
remain: the cafeteria and fixed-price lunch 
under the Director of Lunchrooms, and the 
midmorning milk distribution administered 
by a committee of principals with the 
Director of Health Education as adviser. 
You may ask how this result has come 
about ? 


Six Possible Policies 
Several courses could have been followed 
by the board of education in the matter of 
pupil feeding. The do-nothing attitude 


could have been continued long after 1903; 
this was not so bad when there were only a 
few hundred students in high school and 
all from families who could well afford to 
put up big box lunches. Today we have 
20,000 pupils in our high schools and the 
home-prepared lunch would in many cases 
be inadequate, and in most cases unbal- 
anced as a ration. 

The board of education might have left 
the entire noon-hour problem, including 
feeding, to the individual schools as is 
done in some cities; or the lunchrooms 
might have been leased as new high schools 
were completed. The plan of considering 
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Balanced meals attractively served 
attract children. 


high-school lunchrooms as concessions sim- 
ilar to park refectories never gained so 
much as a toehold in Rochester. 

A fourth course might have been to con- 
sider the lunchrooms as restaurants and to 
employ a practical restaurateur. There is 
something to be said in favor of such a 
procedure especially along the lines of 
economy, but there is less to be said when 
the attempt is made to work such a lunch- 
room into the educational program as an 
auxiliary agency of instruction. 

A fifth choice might have been the ex- 
tension of the home-economics lunchroom 
organization into all of the high schools. 
In the four schools at one time served 
under this plan the food was excellent, the 
teachers and pupils happy, but unfortu- 
nately the finance department of the board 
of education was never able to dispel the 
fog in the matter of costs, and always felt 
certain that the whole procedure justified a 
study into the character and cost of mid- 
day feeding. 

The sixth course and the one followed 
was to place under the Director of Lunch- 
rooms all of the lunchrooms, other pupil 
feeding, and the feeding of teachers. This 
plan we believe embraces the good features 
of all of the others. The Lunchroom Office 
has recognized the individuality of each 
school and has co-operated with the prin- 
cipal and faculty in offering to meet their 
desires and in standing ready to serve on 
special occasions. They have, furthermore, 
attempted so to organize our lunchrooms 
as to command the respect of any commer- 
cial restaurant manager. By this I mean 
that we have established standardized 
recipes, keep careful counts of servings, 
know the relation of labor and material 
costs,” and of all of those technical details 
that make one restaurant a success and 
another a failure. 


2Food costs run from 60 to 62 per cent: labor, includ 
ing managers’ salari about 3 yer cent 
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The New School Lunch 


Both the present Director of Lunch- 
rooms and her predecessor who held the 
position for thirty years realized that a 
school lunchroom is more than a restaurant. 
Not only is there respect for financial ac- 
counting and technical aspects of man- 
agement, but even more attention is given 
to pupil feeding as a problem in mass nutri- 
tion and as a part of the educational proc- 
ess. In 1903 the standard lunch for some 
of us who were pupils in the East High 
School was four sinkers and a cup of 
cocoa. There were, of course, other and 
better foods, but we didn’t know of calories 
except in coal, and vitamins were unborn. 
Today we try to get our children to eat 
balanced meals; and we try to have the 
color of the foods attractive enough to in- 
cite just the right amount of anticipation. 
While we fall far short of the success of 
Professor Pavlov and his dog, we do at- 
tempt to make the food so good that when 
the children hear the bell indicating the 
lunch period they will respond automati- 
cally and enthusiastically, and, of greater 
importance, will select the most nourishing 
foods. In order to help them to choose 
wisely we resort to mild bribery. The price 
is deliberately lowered on the essentials to 
good nutrition, and the lunchrooms reap 
an extra profit on the nonessentials. Candy 
is on the way out. In following this course 
we had without our knowledge until re- 
cently done a public service. Five years ago 
in selecting milk dealers from the one hun- 
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dred or more in the city, the ten were 
chosen who furnished milk with fewer than 
10,000 bacteria per c.c. Today because of 
their desire to serve the schools more than 
forty dealers produce milk that meets this 
extremely high standard. All of the chil- 
dren and adults of the city have received 
the indirect benefit of the standards estab- 
lished by the schools. 

In brief, what is the Rochester system of 
pupil feeding? It is a completely integrated 
system of noon-hour lunchrooms, one in 
each high school, one in each elementary 
school where any considerable number of 
pupils remain at noon, and one in each of 
three schools used by large groups of phys- 
ically handicapped children, a total of 
twenty-two lunchrooms. The Director of 
Lunchrooms who is, as has been said, re- 
sponsible for all feeding of pupils and 
teachers is a fully qualified home-economics 
teacher, and is rated as an educational 
director. In the course of her work she 
keeps her weather eye turned toward the 
finance department, while maintaining an 
entente cordiale with the health-education 
department on the one hand and with the 
home-economics department on the other. 
She realizes that without food the pupil 
cannot live; without proper food he can- 
not do his best in school, or attain the 
maximum in health and physique. In con- 
tributing thus to the physical vigor of 
pupils through proper feeding she and her 
staff render a basic service to home, school, 
and community. 


TYPICAL RECIPES OF ROCHESTER SCHOOL LUNCHROOMS 
MACARONI WITH TOMATOES AND CHEESI 


Size of Portion, 2/3 cup 
Number of Portions, 50 Number of Portions 
Total Yield, 8 1/3 quarts Fetal Yield 


~ Ouantity 


lbs. . macaroni, raw 


> 

1/2 oz salt 

2 1/2 qts tomato purée 

1 1/4 qts .cold water 

5 oz onions 

1/2 oz celery leaves 

3 oz sugar 

2/3 tsp white pepper 

1/4 lb butter 

3/4 |b . cheese, New York St 
Cook macaroni in 2 gallons of boiling, salted water for 


onions, celery leaves, sugar, pepper for 20 minutes. Strain 
cheese is melted. Combine sauce and macaroni and bake 
Cost per Portion 


CREOLE OF 


Number of Portions, 50 
Total Vield, 6 1/4 quarts 


~ Ouantity 





5 Ibs dried lima beans 
1 1/2 gals water 
1 Ib. bacon (chopped) 
1 lb onions (chopped) 
1/2 lb green peppers (chopped) 
1/4 Ib pimientos (chopped) 
1/2 cup molasses 
1 1/2 oz salt 
1/2 T pepper 
Wash and soak lima beans in water overnight. Steam lima beans in the water in which they have been soaked 
Fry bacon. Mix onions, green pepper, pimientos and bacon with beans. Add molasses. Bring all to a boil and add 
seasonings. Bake at 350° F. until beans are tender. (If beans seem too dry, more water may be added.) 


Cost per Portion 


~ Ingredients 


Ingredients 


Ouantity 


ate, 2-year-old 


20 minutes. Drain and blanch. Cook tomato purée, water 
Add butter and cheese to hot tomato mixture and stir until 


at 350° F. for 25-30 minutes 
Total Cost 


LIMA BEANS 


Size of Portion, 


1/2 cup 


Number of Portions 


Total Yield 


Ouantit y 


Total Cost 
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Indebtedness in Illinois School Districts 
William Scott Sutton 


Indebtedness will be the most important 
school problem in Illinois for the next thirty 
years. Schools have no other choice. The 
total school debt in Illinois, on June 30, 1937, 
was $188,006,038. There are only 1,302,662 
school children in Illinois. Illinois has a total 
debt of $188 per pupil, while the per-pupil 
cost of education in elementary schools is 
$78. There is a standing joke in Illinois that 
people can live on what they owe. In that 
case, Illinois schools can run two whole years 
on their debts. Fourteen per cent of all in- 
struction cost, or $10,052,345.06, in 1936, was 
used for debt service. 


How Schools Get That Way 

It is high time in Illinois that someone ask 
“How do school districts get that way, and 
what can be done about it?” Debts may be 
grouped according to length of time, bonded 
indebtedness, and temporary indebtedness 
Under the general school laws of Illinois, 
bonds may be issued for the purchase or im- 
provement of school sites. But nothing is said 
about the amount, the type of the bonds, the 
length of time, or a schedule for repayment 
You will note that in Illinois no provision is 
made to levy a tax to pay bonds. There is a 
constitutional bond limitation of seventy-five 
cents per $100 valuation and a statutory limi- 
tation of 2% per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion, and by special vote, 5 per cent. Once 
bonds are issued, they may be refunded with- 
out submitting the proposition to the voters 

Temporary indebtedness may be entered into 
in Illinois by issuing anticipation warrants 
issuing orders to teachers, and by  buy- 
ing on credit. The largest amount of tempor- 
iry indebtedness is represented by anticipa- 
tion warrants. On June 30, 1937, the amount 
was $110,794,163. The total amount of teach- 
ers’ orders unpaid on June 30, 1937, was $1,- 
161,208. But many banks have gone into a 
more legitimate banking business and will not 
loan schools money, and teachers have shown 
little interest in accepting worthless orders; 
so some Illinois school boards have a new 
pastime of buying on credit. How much these 
imounts are, no one knows. Many schools 
buy everything from typewriters to chalk on 
credit and no written evidence of indebted- 
ness is given. In fact these boards keep no 
record themselves of such _ indebtedness 
Schools continually get bills for material years 
ifter the goods which the bills are supposed 
to represent have been used. 


Illegal Borrowing 


It would be almost impossible to list all 
of the ways Illinois school boards have devised 
lor going into debt. Ivan Kruger was a mere 
novice in manipulating credit. School boards 
ind bankers have been careless in reading the 
law in regard to anticipation warrants. School 
districts have often issued anticipation war- 
rants in such amounts that they have ac- 
cumulated a massive floating indebtedness; in 
some instances three and four times as large 
as the annual current expenditure. 

School boards in Illinois have never been 
required to make adequate reports on indebt- 
edness, and many transactions are “off the 
record.” Often the records disappear, and in 
1 few cases even the clerks disappear. School 
boards often list all moneys received from an- 
ticipation warrants or bonds as receipts and 


thus show sizable balances without realizing 
that all of their cash is mortgaged two or 
three times. It has been a long-established 
custom of some school boards to borrow from 
themselves. They borrow from one fund to 
reimburse another. But recently they have 
found that they can borrow from the sinking 
fund to reimburse the educational fund, and 
when the bond issue comes due the bonds 
can be refunded without a vote of the people. 
Thus they can borrow to pay what they have 
already illegally borrowed, and in the new 
bond issue throw in a few hundred thousand 
dollars of scattered overhanging debts, attor- 
neys’ fees, and what have you. 

If it gets too bad and everyone violates 
laws, the state legislature will likely validate 
all of the illegal acts. The Sixtieth General 
Assembly passed five special laws validating 
school bonds, which had evidently been issued 
illegally, and now in these districts, county 
clerks will levy tax without limitation as to 
rate or amount to pay school bonds which 
represent indebtedness for current expenses. 

I do not say that the following illustration 
is typical of Illinois schools, but I do say that 
the situation in Illinois in regard to indebted- 
ness is bad and that it can never be remedied 
until debts are placed upon a basis of recog- 
nized educational and financial practice. A city 
in Illinois, where a study was made, had only 
$15,000 in bonds voted by the people due; 
but this same city had $38,000 worth of re- 
funding bonds due, $36,000 worth of refund- 
ing bonds past due, $19,025 in interest due, 
$19,856 in teachers’ warrants due, and $1,200 
interest on teachers’ warrants due. This makes 
a total listed debt of $128,075. Yet when a 
bonding company offered to arrange a “fund- 
ing” bond issue for $327,000, it was found 
that the bond issue would not take care of all 
their debts by $40,000. In this district a school 
board is getting ready to refund a refunding 
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bond with a new refunding bond and perhaps 
half of the new bond will represent money 
spent for current expense.' 


Proposed Changes in Illinois 
School Law 


The Illinois School Law in regard to credit 
should be revised to include the following 
provisions: 

1. Allow no bonds, except serial bonds, to 
be paid on an equal-principal-payment plan or 
in approximately equal installments. 

2. Do away with laws in regard to sinking 
fund for bonds. 

3. Give school districts the right to issue 
all bonds subject to call. 

4. Limit the maximum length of school 
bonds to twenty years. 

5. Provide that at time of issue of bonds, an 
annual tax be levied for their payment. 

6. Require all money borrowed by anticipa- 
tion warrants to be paid within the first six 
months of the following fiscal year. 

7. Require school boards to keep a record 
of all indebtedness and that such record be 
made part of the annual report to the voters, 
to the county superintendent, the state super- 
intendent of public instruction, and the Illi- 
nois Tax Commission. 

8. Allow credit buying — other than pro- 
vided for by bonds and anticipation warrants 
— to extend over only the present fiscal year 
or the first six months of the following fiscal 
year. 

9. Provide for legal responsibility of direc- 
tors and make illegal borrowing and credit 
uncollectible. 

10. Provide that in case of an emergency, 
a school district, upon presentation of satis- 
factory evidence to the state superintendent 
of public instruction, be authorized to borrow 
additional money. 

Unfavorable results may follow from faulty 
application of sound principles, but the above 
changes in the law would not only make the 
principles sound but make their application 
easier 


University of Illinois Bulletin, 36: No. 15, p. 106 





The Grosse Pointe, Michigan, Board of Education in Session. The board of education 
at Grosse Pointe, Michigan, is the source of all progressive educational policies devel- 
oped in the instructional program and in the administration of the Grosse Pointe 
school system. The board represents the best civic elements of the community. Its 
members voluntarily give their time and efforts to see that the affairs of the school 
district are managed carefully and efficiently. The total service time of the five men 
who constitute the board is 52 years. Gathered around the table for the January 1939 
meeting of the board were, left to right: W. G. Fitzpatrick; E. G. West, business 
manager; C. A. Poupard, treasurer; Mary McElroy, clerk; Ralph Clark, secretary; 
Charles A. Parcells, president; J. Lee Barrett; Superintendent E. R. Van Kleeck, 
and Albert Meder. 









Educators and lighting authorities have been 
giving much time and attention the past few 
years to the significance of adequate lighting 
in schools. This special interest centers in the 
widening recognition that lighting must be 
adequate if seeing is to be comfortable and 
free from eyestrain. Because schoolrooms are 
largely devoted to forms of instruction which 
require the use of the eyes, it is natural that 
teachers, eyesight specialists, and lighting en- 
gineers should be thus concerned. 

The “sight-saving class” presents an appeal- 
ing opportunity for increasing visual efficiency 
and ease in seeing, for if adequate lighting is 
beneficial for children with normal vision it is 
necessary for children with impaired vision. In 
our efforts to increase the visual efficiency in 
sight-saving classes through the correction of 
ocular deficiencies and regulating the visual 
tasks in accordance with the visual abilities of 
the pupils, we must not neglect the fact that 
unless adequate and proper lighting is pro- 
vided the full value of the other corrective 
measures is not obtained. To the teacher of 
the sight-saving class it is encouraging that 
much thought and effort are now being given 
this controllable factor, proper and adequate 
lighting, and its component, proper room 
decorations. 

During the summer of 1937 the lighting and 
room decorations of the sight-saving classroom 
at Nicholas School, Evanston, Lll., were given 
much study and thought, and the seeing condi- 
tions made as good as modern science and 
money could provide. When the class was 
opened in 1930 a second-floor room with a 
north sky exposure was chosen. In this area 
a northern exposure affords satisfactory nat- 
ural lighting, the daylight enters through six 
large high windows 

In their study of both natural and artificial 
lighting for this room, the lighting engineers 
of the Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois gave particular attention to the quality 
and quantity of the lighting, to the control of 
this lighting, and to the complimentary room 
decorations which have a definite bearing on 
the resultant lighting effect. 

By a careful survey of natural lighting con- 
ditions, to determine the relative amount of 
light needed in various parts of the room, it 
was found that the falling off of natural light- 
ing from the window side to the inner row of 
desks was of the ratio of 20 to 1. Further it 
was determined that since approximately 70 
per cent of the school days in the Chicago 
area are cloudy or partly cloudy, artificial 
lighting in various quantities would be needed 
about 70 per cent of the time. 

From the generally accepted theory of light- 
ing engineers that 20 foot-candles of light is 
desirable and in some instances specified for 
classrooms in which children with normal eye- 
sight study, it was concluded that 35 candles 
of glareless, well-diffused lighting should be 
provided, in part, to compensate for the lack 
of seeing ability of the children with seriously 
impaired vision 

This amount of artificial illumination was 
successfully obtained by installing six indirect- 
lighting units suspended about 27 inches from 
the ceiling. Each unit is equipped with a 750- 
watt bipost lamp; a recent development of the 


1Instructor, Sight-Saving Class, Evanston, I) 


Lighting the Sight-Saving Classroom 


Adelyn D. Street, Ph.D.’ 





Sight-savinge classroom, Nicholas Intermediate School, Evanston, Illinois. The ceiling 
is cream and the walls are light green. 


lamp manufacturers, which was recommended 
because of its ability to maintain a high eff- 
ciency during the entire life of the lamp 

The new level of illumination from this 
lighting system was a large increase over the 
previous intensities of the artificial illumina- 
tion, and in order to insure efficient usage of 
this new tool, photoelectric equipment was 
recommended to automatically turn on and 
off the system as outside conditions dictated 
Just as long ago we relegated the job of con- 
trolling temperature in the classroom to auto- 
matic thermostats, as we exchanged alarm 
clocks on the teacher’s desk for uniform clock 
systems, so we can likewise relieve teachers of 
the responsibility of maintaining proper class- 
room lighting. 

Photoelectric controls were installed on both 
rows of three lighting units each, and regulated 
so that when natural illumination falls below 





The Evanston sight-saving classroom 
before refinishing. 
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35 foot-candles in either half of the room, the 
artificial lighting will be automatically turned 
on, and likewise when the natural illumination 
increases to a predetermined point, the artifi- 
cial lighting will be turned off. Thus, the 
teacher’s work is not interrupted, the children 
concentrating on their study are not distracted, 
yet electric energy is being conserved since 
the lights are burned only when they are 
needed. 

To further improve the visual conditions in 
the room, special blackboard lighting units 
were installed. This additional intensity on the 
blackboard makes it easier for the pupils to 
concentrate on the immediate problem under 
discussion by the teacher at the board. These 
blackboard lighting units which are placed at 
the top of the board are of the paracyl type 
and are so arranged that the light source is 
not visible to any pupil at a desk. They are 
manually controlled and with 150-watt lamps 
direct approximately 50 foot-candles of addi- 
tional light evenly over the entire blackboard 
surface. 

To supplement the lighting equipment in- 
stalled in this room and to improve the gen- 
eral seeing conditions, careful consideration 
was given the colors of the ceiling and walls. 
The ceiling is an off white, with a matt-finish 
surface, which reflects a maximum amount of 
the indirect lighting without glare. The walls 
are flat pastel green. This color was selected 
because it is a cool tint and creates a subdu- 
ing effect. It is also a receding color, and 
tends to make the room appear larger. 

This rehabilitated sight-saving room is ac- 
cepted as being as modern as science can 
produce and is an example of what can be 
accomplished by co-operation of the school 
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superintendent, the lighting engineers, and the 
boards ‘of education under whose guidance 
such modern educational improvements were 
made. 

Since the installation of this lighting the 
children work with noticeably greater ease and 
less irritation. It is no longer necessary to 
stop work to adjust this desk or that, for the 
light on all working surfaces is now uniform, 
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and this in turn has greatly improved the ac- 
curacy of the children’s work. 

Children with the degree of impaired vision 
such as found in this class are under a severe 
nervous strain, which manifests itself most 
often in the form of noise. The pastel green 
of the room decoration has a most pleasing, 
soothing effect and it has diminished the noise 
appreciably. 


A Stimulating 
Principals Meeting—Or Was It? 


Superintendent H. D. Eldridge’ 


The agendum for the next principals’ meet- 
ing had been placed in the faculty mail boxes 
and would be in the hands of the principals 
by ten o’clock that Friday morning. This was 
a regular principals’ meeting held in the super- 
intendent’s office the first and third Tuesdays 
of the month. 

On the table around which the board of edu- 
cation carried on its business the superintend- 
ent had placed a report of the tuberculosis 
chest clinic just completed. With this report 
was another by the visual-education director. 
This was the semiannual report outlining the 
work of the department as it applied through- 
out the school system. The stage was set for 
another principals’ meeting. Would it be a 
formal, stilted, routine affair or a stimulating 
professional meeting? Let us see. 

The agendum indicated that the principals 
would meet at the Central Platoon School at 
10:00 a.m., Tuesday, January 17, for the pur- 
pose of visiting the school. A different school 
was visited as a preliminary to each principals’ 
meeting. In this way principals throughout the 
school system became more familiar with the 
physical plant, administration, education 
problems, and classwork at both the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. Time was taken in 
the meeting which followed to discuss various 
phases of the work as it presented itself in 
each of these building inspections. 

The principals’ meeting itself was conducted 
in an informal manner. On the agendum this 
day was a discussion of Greeley business con- 
ditions over the past two-and-one-half-year 
period as revealed by reports from the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

Charts and graphs had been prepared 
together with a mimeographed summary of the 
principal points presented. This was the third 
of a series of reports made by the superintend- 
ent on school management and finances. In 
the discussion which followed, he emphasized 
the necessity of the principals’ presenting 
this material for further discussion in their 
faculty meetings. To quote from the agendum: 
“It is only through the intelligent understand- 
ing of this and related problems that our facul- 
ties can maké their best contribution toward 
developing far-sighted administrative policies.” 
Here was a school situation in which faculty 
participation in developing administrative 
policies was more than a motto. 

The curriculum director then urged full 
faculty attendance at the next curriculum 
meeting to be addressed by Dr. Harold Ben- 
jamin, of the College of Education, University 
of Colorado, and Dr. C. L. Cushman, cur- 
riculum director, Denver. 

No principals’ meeting would be complete 


‘Greeley Public Schools, Greeley, Colo 


without a spirited debate. This time it was on 
the work of the WPA adult-education classes 
Among the principals were those who resented 
what they termed ‘the encroachment of adult 
education on the public-school curriculum.” 
Equally vociferous were the principals who 
considered adult education as ‘an opportunity 
to meet the needs of hundreds of adults here- 
tofore ignored by the public schools.” 

The agendum for the meeting also included 
several announcements of general interest: 

1. The faculty salary committee had met with 
the finance committee of the board of education 
and had discussed the new salary schedule. The 
salary schedule had been given final approval 
by the board. 

2. The new stop signs being tried out at the 
Meeker Junior High School would be d'stributed 
to each building in the system if they proved 
satisfactory. 

3. Attention was called to Central Platoon 
School home visitation in which Parent-Teacher 
Association members accompany teachers in 
making their home contacts. The plan worked 
very satisfactorily. 

4. Principals were urged to submit material 
which they wished discussed at principals’ meet- 
ings to the superintendent’s office not later than 
Tuesday preceding the principals’ meeting 

5. Announcement was made that at the next 
principals’ meeting, the school physician would 
report on the physical examinations just 
completed. 

6. The principals’ rating of the superintendent 
was due April 10. 

7. Special mention was made of the fine art 
work being done at the Gipson and Wash 
ington Schools. Samples of children’s work were 
on display in the exhibit case in the superin 
tendent’s office. 

8. Principals were informed that an inventory 
of supplies would be required with their annual 
supply order due March first. 

9. A demonstration of sound movie equipment 
would be held in the movie room of the Greeley 
Jun‘or High School on February 20. All prin 
cipals invited. 

10. A committee from the Greeley Woman's 
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LOYALTY 

Loyalty is as necessary in a school system as 
in national life. From the pupils who learn 
loyalty to the room, the teacher, and the school 
through every angle of the entire organization 
including janitors, engineers, clerks, teachers, 
supervisors, principals, business manager, super- 
intendent, and board of education, should be 
found a bond of mutual interest tied together 
with a loyalty so true blue in nature that each 
individual in our educational system refuses to 
allow anything to go unchallenged which is 
unfair or unjust to the members of our per- 
sonnel. — H. H. Lowrey, Fordson, Mich. 
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PAUL J. WORTMAN 
President, National School Board 
Association, Dayton, Ohio 

When the National Association of Public 
School Boards and Members was organized 
in Chicago, last December, it was a foregone 
conclusion that Mr. Paul J. Wortman of Day- 
ton, Ohio, would be chosen as its president. 





Mr. Paul J. Wortman 


Member, Board of Education, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Mr. Wortman came upon the scene with a 
certain background and prestige which ren- 
dered him eligible for the distinction conferred 
upon him. As a member of the Dayton board 
of education, he has had a record of service 
behind him and as a promoter of the national 
organization he has manifested an exceptional 
interest and ability. 

As a presiding officer he excels in facilitat- 
ing the deliberations that come before him. 
When it comes to the ins-and-outs of the 
school-administrative service, he is well in- 
formed and can readily make his contribution 
to the subject in hand. He has a clear idea as 
to the plans and purposes of the national body 
over which he presides. : 
_ 
Club had presented a request that a civic school 
movie censor or committee be appointed. Ths 
matter had been referred to the school movie 
committee for consideration. The principals would 
d-scuss it at a later meeting. 

Principals were requested to send mimeo- 
graphed notices home to parents reminding 
them of the Dads’ meetings on “School and 
Home Problems” being held in each of the 
buildings. The principals were given a schedule 
of meetings over the next three-month period. 

The meeting closed with a brief discussion 
of the fine reception by parents of the pic- 
torial progress report on “Our Children at 
School” prepared by a patron-school child — 
Parent-Teacher Association — school-board- 
member committee. The meeting adjourned 
without further discussion 

As a variation from this type of principals’ 
meeting, the principals’ meetings last year 
were held in each of the various buildings. 
After a building visitation by the principals, 
refreshments were served and the regular 
meeting followed. This type of meeting re- 
quired more time, but is a welcome diversion 
from the usual principals’ meeting. This was 
a stimulating principals’ meeting — or was it? 
What are your principals’ meetings like? 
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The Publisher’s Place 


in the Educational Program 
Turner E. Smith’ 


How does the publisher of textbooks fit into 
the educational program? 

Can a private agency whose collaboration 
is for commercial ends, or a combination of 
altruism and the profit motive, be accepted 
by a profession on a basis of affinity and as a 
mutual sharer of responsibilities? 

To the first question the answer is that the 
publisher makes the tools with which teachers 
work in grade school, high school, and college. 
It is an accepted principle that the maker of 
any set of tools is a partner with the crafts- 
man who uses them. The publisher of school- 
books can establish partnership with teachers 
and school administrators by facts as plain 
and indisputable as those that connect the 
maker of fabricating machines, dies, and molds 
in full partnership with the manufacturers of 
automobiles. And just as the maker of tools 
used in industry must know all the problems 
of the manufacturer who is to use them, so 
publishers must know the problems of teach- 
ers, understand the theories of pedagogic 
philosophy, keep constantly informed con- 
cerning changes in teaching criteria, be abreast 
of new discoveries in the field of science, and 
have in their organization corps of educational 
engineers who are not only capable of design- 
ing and constructing books which fit into 
course-of-study specifications but also capable 
of doing with scientific accuracy a myriad of 
other things that are necessary. 

So important are exactness and insurance 
against error in the making of books, it may 
be both worth while and diverting to carry the 
analogy between publishers and makers of 
machine tools a bit further. The slightest 
error involving a deviation from the specifica- 
tions for making one of the fabricating ma- 
chines of industry might or might not have 
fatal consequences; but in the case of a book, 
such an error inevitably leads to disaster. It 
may be only a minor mistake or something 
ludicrous and ghastly in its effects, such as 
misspelling the word misspell in a spelling 
book, an arithmetic problem in which it was 
stated that 90 per cent of the population in a 
Mississippi village of 500 souls died of yellow 
fever, a question of geographic or historical 
fact such as the location of a missing European 
capital, or whether Morton or Dr. Long dis- 
covered anesthesia, but in all and every in- 
stance the results are the same. Gleeful com- 
petitors seize upon any such error and to the 
chagrin and horror of publishers and authors 
bring good books to an untimely end before 
they get a successful reception. Schoolbook 
salesmen are now so adept in the art of mak- 
ing the most of competitors’ mistakes that 
many publishers, upon advice of their editors 
and legal advisers, stay out of unexplored 
fields lest that vengeance fall upon them which 
is implied in the old saying, “Oh, that mine 
enemy would write a book!” 

To the second question, which asks whether 
or not a private concern may be admitted into 
fellowship with professional groups on the 
basis of mutual respect, the answer is that in 
a democracy no one else can perform the 
service required of a publisher. If professional 





1Abstract of a paper read before Georgia Association 
of School Superintendents, November 18, 1938. 


groups undertake it, they lose their profes- 
sional status by becoming commercial; and if 
government — state or federal — attempts to 
publish books, it is socializing not only one of 
the smallest and most competitive industries 
but one of the few now left without a govern- 
ing council to fix the prices. 


Publishing Cannot be Public Business 

Aside from the fact that the publishing busi- 
ness is a small industry and highly competi- 
tive, there are other reasons why government 
should not invade the field. If the Federal 
Government were confronted with the job of 
making schoolbooks, considerations of sec- 
tional, religious, and political nature would be 
serious handicaps to progress. Also, the polit- 
ical party in power would have a field of 
propaganda open to it vastly more useful than 
the unrestricted use of radio or the control of 
newspapers. Participation of state government 
in this field is open to the same objections 
and a host of others, which include the exces- 
sive costs that are necessary for the initial 
outlay in machinery and equipment and the 
certain losses in the operations of a business 
‘n which income could never exceed expenses. 

The services performed by textbook pub- 
lishers which identify them in mutual fellow- 
ship with the teaching profession, are recog- 
nized by the most outstanding superintendents 
and other school heads and educational leaders, 
and the greater their authority and influence, 
the more freely they acknowledge indebted- 
ness to publishers for the latter’s contribution 
to education in America. These leaders frankly 
admit that the superiority of American educa- 
tion over the European systems is in a large 
measure attributable to the superiority of our 
textbooks. One has but to compare one of our 
textbooks with its European contemporaries 
in order to recognize the efficiency reached in 
the American textbook field. Our books are 
not only attractive, well made, and economical, 
but are literary in flavor and replete with in- 
formation so placed as to synchronize con- 
stantly with the interest patterns of youth. 

I regret to state the publishers need to be 
interpreted to laymen far more than to the 
recognized professional groups. Unfortunately, 
the layman thinks that textbooks are imaged 
in the mind of some able teacher, then written 
by him, printed by the publisher, and pre- 
sented to the public without change or treat- 
ment in the editorial or producing rooms. The 
manuscript that is received is one thing; the 
book that emerges quite another. The retouch- 
ing, rewriting, checking for accuracy, and rec- 
onciliation with educational theory that must 
be done with nearly every manuscript call for 
an amazing amount of work and research. 
These demands entail the exercise of native, 
inborn talents and the use of techniques that 
are built upon by study and training of a far 
more exacting sort than that required of one 
who is equipping himself for a professional 
career. It may be truthfully said with regard 
to many successful books that the author’s 
part was but a rough sketch embodying only 
glimpses of the thing in its created form. In 
other cases, the picture is reversed: The idea 
is given by the publisher to some capable 
teacher, who prepares the manuscript and 
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turns it back for the final corrections which 
are invariably necessary. In rarer instances, 
books are written in the editorial rooms of 
publishers or by some little-known teacher 
and turned over to some notable man in the 
educational field on a royalty-sharing basis for 
the use of his name. 


Home Uses for Textbooks 


In other ways than by a revelation of the 
difficult processes involved in textbook making 
do publishers need an introduction to the lay 
public. In the first place, the textbook is a 
literary production in which good examples of 
all forms of literary expression are used. It is 
not a compilation of dry study facts brought 
together without an embellishment or other 
striving for literary effect. It is as much en- 
titled to recognition as a type of creative 
writing as the short story or novel, for it is as 
faithful to literary art as either. 

In the second place, the American people 
are not yet a reading nation. In the United 
States, there are not over six thousand people 
who can qualify as bibliophiles on the basis 
of the ownership of good, up-to-date private 
libraries. The book-buying public is smaller 
now than ever before in proportion to popula- 
tion, and the tendency is downward. In mil- 
lions of homes, the lowly textbook supplies 
the only contact of children with literature 
For the work it has done toward feeding the 
minds of socially and mentally starved chil- 
dren in these homes, society will forever re- 
main indebted. 

There is another service performed by pub- 
lishers which is never assessed in the public 
mind at its real value. It must be remembered 
that there is an enormous annual turnover in 
the ranks of school teachers. The teacher- 
training institutions replace the annual loss 
with new recruits, who are equipped with 
academic knowledge and the requisite knowl- 
edge of theory, but are lacking in practical 
experience. To all such teachers the textbook 
is both chart and compass, offering guidance 
to them and assuring children against serious 
loss while the teachers are acquiring experi- 
ence. At this critical time in the experience 
of the young teacher, an evangel appears in 
the guise of a schoolbook salesman. The good 
that he does has never been fairly appraised. 
His advice may be slightly prejudiced, but it 
is good and a source of vast help. He has been 
a teacher himself and a good one. Therefore, 
he will not be misleading in his helpfulness. 
Even though he artfully points the way to prin- 
ciples embodied in his own wares, his advice 
is not to be distrusted on that account. The 
chances are that his books are better than 
those being used, and it is a part of the young 
teacher’s education to get his point of view. 
He may be a “yes, but” man to the values of 
all books except those he sells; however, there 
are ways of discounting that and the intel- 
ligent young teacher inevitably finds them. 

To this group of sales evangels, I want to 
pay the tribute they justly deserve. There is 
no class of men who are better qualified for 
their jobs, who are harder fighters or better 
sportsmen in defeat or victory, who are more 
sympathetic with a comrade in distress or 
more generous toward the faults of compet- 
itors. For a time it was my good fortune to 
be a teacher, and for a shorter time it was my 
privilege to practice economy with a group 
of other young lawyers who had been ad- 
mitted to the bar in a western city. Then I 
became a schoolbook salesman. From the last 
of these three experiences I drew a lesson in 
professional loyalty that teachers, with their 

(Concluded on page 104) 
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School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History m American Cities 


EARL BUCHANAN 


President, Board of Education, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Mr. Earl Buchanan’s recollections of a 
school had their beginnings when his father 
helped to build a log schoolhouse on ground 
set aside on the family farm. This was in the 
State of Kentucky. Later young Buchanan 
became a teacher in the same schoolhouse and 
directed the work for three years. While his 
path in life led him into other channels of 
activity, he has continued his interest in the 
subject of popular education. 





Mr. Earl Buchanan 
President, Board of School Commissioners, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Earl Buchanan came to Indianapolis in 1906 
when he entered the employ of the Laycock 
Manufacturing Company. After five years, he 
resigned as chief bookkeeper, to accept a posi- 
tion in the administrative offices of the In- 
diana Reformatory at Jeffersonville. Five 
years later, he became associated with the 
National Malleable and Steel Castings Com- 
pany, in Indianapolis, where he is now serving 
as the company’s personnel and office manager. 

When the Indianapolis City Council re- 
signed in 1928, after a political upheaval, civic 
groups joined in choosing Mr. Buchanan to 
serve as a member of the new council. Since 
that time, Mr. Buchanan has been active in 
civic affairs. He was elected to the school 
board on the citizens’ school committee ticket 
in the election of 1936, and has served on the 
school board since January 1, 1937. He was 
a member of the board’s building committee 
in 1938, and was chosen president in January 
ot this year. 

\ keen student of business affairs and per- 
sonnel work, Mr. Buchanan has brought to the 
Indianapolis school board the benefit of years 
of valuable experience. During his term as a 
school commissioner, the school city has made 
rapid strides in carrying forward a building 
program to provide adequate housing facilities 
for all Indianapolis schools, in improving 
methods of selection of employees, in admin- 


istrative research, and in other important 
phases essential to maintaining the standards 
of the Indianapolis schools at a high level. 


DR. ALBERT EARLE HANCOCK 


President, Board of Education, 
San Bernardino, California 

The subject of this sketch has hobbies and 
the greatest of these is the cause of public 
education. Dr. Hancock has been a member 
of the San Bernardino board of education for 
the past nine years, four of which he has 
served as president. He is a prominent dentist, 
a member of the California State Dental 
Board, and is actively interested in all types of 
community welfare and progress. He is in his 
middle forties, a descendant of early Califor- 
nia pioneers, and was educated in the local 
public schools, later graduating from the 
Dental College at the University of California. 
He has two children — a boy in college, and a 
girl in high school. 





Dr. A. E. Hancock 
President, Board of Education, 
San Bernardino, California. 


Of all his varied achievements, Dr. Han- 
cock is proudest perhaps of the fact that under 
his leadership, the local schools went through 
the depression without curtailment. In fact, 
during his many years of service on the board, 
the school system has experienced the greatest 
expansion program in the history of the city. 

This period has marked the completion of 
three new senior-high-school buildings and 
the complete remodeling of five others; the 
construction of two complete junior-high- 
school plants, and the addition of two new 
buildings to an older plant; and the erection 
of four new grade-school buildings. In addi- 
tion, he has been instrumental in the construc- 
tion of a new unit to house the school admin- 
istrative offices. 

In all this progress, Dr. Hancock has been 
a leader, constantly emphasizing the value of 
education and the need for good schools. Time 
and again, because of his sincerity, enthusiasm, 
and wide influence, he was able to carry 
through bond issues for the improvement of 
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the local school system. As he himself has often 
reiterated: “Whatever success I have attained 
in life, I owe largely to the public schools of 
this city. It is small wonder then, that I should 
wish every child to have the same opportunity 
for success that I have had—or even a 
greater opportunity.” 


EDWARD E. EVANS 


President, Board of Education, 
Toledo, Ohio 


When Mr. Evans rose to the distinction of 
the school-board presidency of an important 
American city, he had a splendid record of 
civic service. He had filled various positions 
of a public nature and possessed a rich ex- 
perience in all that is implied in a useful 
citizenship. 

At the age of thirty, he became a city- 
council member of Bay City, Mich., became 
president of the council in 1906, and two 
years later was elected to the office of mayor. 
He resigned in 1910 and came to Toledo to 
go into business. 

Mr. Evans became a member of the board 
of education in 1937, and was elected presi- 
dent of that body in 1939. His intense interest 
in the cause of popular education, coupled 
with his administrative ability, have rendered 
him well equipped for the task conferred upon 
him, and have commanded for him the con- 
fidence of his associates. 

His activities in the civic and social progress 
of Toledo is manifested in various ways. He 
is one of the founders of the Toledo Society 
for the Blind, and is at present its president. 
He is also a member of the Boy Scout Coun- 





Mr. Edward E. Evans 
President, Board of Education, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


cil. For the past twenty-six years he has been 
a director of the Whitehouse State Savings 
Bank. 

He is past president of the Toledo Lions’ 
Club and of the Ohio Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion 

Edward E. Evans was born November 8, 
1873, at Selkirk, Ontario, and came with his 
parents to Bay City, Mich., in 1882. He at- 
tended the public schools there, and later a 
business college. In the course of time he be- 
came office manager, and later was made gen- 
eral manager of the firm. Mr. Evans is mar- 
ried and has three sons and one daughter. 
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Approaches to Elective School Boards 


YY ie the smaller communities and medium-sized 
cities find the elective method of school-board creation 
most acceptable, the larger centers of population find the ap- 
pointive system more expedient. The reason for this is found 
in the fact that a city may be so large that the candidates for 
school-board service may be unknown to the general con- 
stituency, and that the choice must be left to some authority 
with power to appoint. 

In the smaller communities, where people live in closer 
relationship with each other, candidates for school-board 
honors are known, and the voter can express his choice with 
readiness. There are those in social life, in trade and industry, 
and in the professions, who are outstanding and known to the 
public as to their character, their cultural and social outlook, 
and their progressive viewpoints. 

Where communities have reached a certain size in popula- 
tion, the elective system presents difficulties. The number of 
candidates at a school election may become so large as to 
confuse the voters and result in uncertainties. This situation 
has been met by the appointment of citizens’ committees, who 
undertake to investigate the claims of a long list of candidates, 
and who by elimination, recommend a small, eligible list of 
names to be voted. Sometimes, too, a newspaper may come 
forward with a list of candidates worthy of recognition. 

Unless some measures are taken to inform the public, a 
dangerous situation may arise. A large midwest city recently 
approached a school election with over one hundred and seven 
candidates from which five were to be chosen. Under the elec- 
tion laws, anyone who came forward with a petition signed by 
a handful of electors could get his name upon the primary 
ballot. The public was confused. Every candidate was known 
to his own circle of friends, but none was known to the gen- 
eral public sufficiently to enable an intelligent choice. In the 
absence of a citizens’ committee, the voting became a blind 
groping. It remained for the public press to study the records 
of the candidate and to suggest candidates of its choice. 

While a courageous newspaper editor may convince a com- 
munity of the correctness of his selection of a list of candi- 
dates, a healthier situation would be created, if the public 
could have the benefit of the combined judgment of various 
groups and strata of society, all unified in an unselfish and 
thoroughly competent committee, whose expression would 
arouse complete confidence in its choice of candidates. 


The Utilitarian and Ornate in 
School Architecture 


N A midwestern city a board of education acquires a large 

tract of land in a new residential district for a new high- 
school building. The site, with its gentle elevations and depres- 
sions lent itself to beautiful landscape effects. The structure, 
which is nearing completion, was to embody the latest ideas in 
orientation and to exemplify the most tasteful in exterior 
design. 
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The original plans called for a modest investment, but with 
the additional instructional services and refinements which 
followed, the cost ran considerably higher. Then followed a 
citizens’ protest, a newspaper hurrah, and a public investiga- 
tion. Why should this structure cost more per cubic foot than 
some other school structure? Who was to blame for the 
extravagance ? 

The investigation revealed that there was no dishonesty 
and that the school authorities secured a dollar’s worth for 
every dollar expended. It all resolved itself to nothing more 
than an ambition on the part of the school authorities to pro- 
duce something in the way of a school structure that would 
excel both in utility and beauty. The architects grew en- 
thusiastic over the task assigned to them. The temptation to 
go the limit became irresistible. 

Now then, what about the cost? The taxpayers have a voice 
here. They complain that public money has been wasted. But 
if they were to go into the mathematics of the situation they 
would find that the proportionate share in the alleged waste- 
ful expenditure was indeed exceedingly small, as was the share 
of each of the taxpayers. 

On the other hand, there is not only the value of a school- 
house which embodies the highest achievements in point of 
utility in this field of architecture, but which also expresses 
beauty and dignity in interior and exterior design. There 
should be a distinction between a manufacturing plant and a 
schoolhouse. Each should express the purpose for which it is 
constructed. The one deals with the production of inanimate 
things, the other prepares human beings for the duties of life 
and living. 

Is it not reasonable then to assume that a schoolhouse can 
do something more than to afford practical housing to teachers 
and thus facilitate the process of education? Is it not a fact 
that a structure impressive in architectural design will not 
only give prestige to the cause of popular education but also 
consciously or unconsciously influence the popular mind in the 
direction of art appreciation. Who can say that the extra 
dollar put into a schoolhouse in order to enhance its appear- 
ance is a public waste? Who can estimate the fine influence 
exerted by a structure that is appropriately dignified and 
ornate in design. 

If the 
life then 
plify the 


beautiful in architecture has a place in American 
why not permit the modern schoolhouse to exem- 
thought? Why cannot a modern high school be as 
beautiful as a city hall, a courthouse, or a bank structure? 
Why not let the cultural tastes and aspirations of the com- 
munity find expression in its educational institutions ? 


Public Use of School Assembly Halls 


BR Ecavse school auditoriums usually excel other public 
halls in convenience and seating capacity, the pressure 
upon school authorities to grant the use of these rooms for 
nonschool purposes has been growing in recent years. A 
complex social order with its many trends and urges seeks 
expression through the medium of the press, the radio, and 
public gatherings. The propagandist is ever on the scene. The 
struggle for leadership is a constant one. 

The boards of education have, in the main, observed a simple 
rule regarding the rental of the high-school auditoriums, which 
excludes commercially profitable events and gatherings of 
political or religious groups and speakers dealing with harm- 
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ful controversial questions. Here and there, exceptions to this 
rule have been made. 

A situation arose in New York City recently, which brought 
the use of school property by the public into serious discussion. 
Some five hundred persons were in attendance at a meeting 
of the board of education and some sixty objecting groups 
were represented. The resolution proposed read as follows: 

The Superintendent of Schools be and hereby is directed to deny 
the use of school buildings to any person or group of persons or organ- 
ization, whenever the object, purpose or subject of the meeting is of 
a controversial nature, liable to arouse ill feeling, jealousy, or dissen- 
sion, or when there is any probability that the use, if granted, will 
result in dissatisfaction and criticism, or will be resented by a consider- 
able number of the people of the city. 

The opposition to the proposed rule was so violent that its 
acceptance was deferred. The opponents contended that the 
rule would violate their constitutional rights of free assemblage 
and free speech. The advocates of the rule had previously 
argued that is was intended to prevent radicals and trouble- 
makers from holding meetings, the ultimate outcome of which 
would tend to injure democracy and perhaps even bring about 
conditions that would destroy free speech and free assemblage. 
They urged that the public school is not rightly a public forum 
which may be used with license. 

The incident recorded may mark a situation limited to New 
York City and to a few of the larger industrial centers. It may 
be doubted whether there is any disposition in the thousands 
of smaller cities and in the rural communities to thus demand 
the unrestrained use of school property. It does bring out the 
fact that school boards must more and more cope with rather 
nasty problems arising from public forums and general use 
of assembly halls. It indicates, too, that there are limits to 
a brand of free speech insisted upon by agitators whose 
theories have actually destroyed democracy and freedom of 
speech in a number of countries. 

The New York episode simply means that school officials 
must be on their guard against an insincere use of democratic 
procedures. The correction of shortcomings in our political 
and social life can be carried on without endangering our 
institutions. 


School-Bus Disasters and the Remedy 


| WAS not until several horrible school fires, involving the 
loss of precious lives, that precautionary measures were 
found to avert similar distressing calamities. Fire drills and 
fire escapes had been provided, but it was found that such 
drills must be practiced periodically at times when there is 
no danger and that fire escapes must be readily accessible and 
in constant repair. 

Now we have the school-bus horror. True, school authorities 
have devised specifications for a type of bus that is durable, 
safe, and readily operated. Sound rules and regulations, too, 
have been provided as to personnel in immediate charge of the 
transportation service. 

But, all in all, greater precaution must still be exercised. In 
one of the middlewestern states it is reported that half the 
school busses are decrepit and age-worn, and absolutely un- 
safe. Some of these vehicles have been designated as death 
traps that should and must be abolished. This may be an ex- 
treme case, but what is found in one state may obtain in other 
states as well. 
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There can be no question that the vehicle must be durable 
in construction and responsive in operation. But, of equal, and 
even greater importance is the driver. Is he a man who realizes 
the responsibility placed in his hands? Is he a careful man 
who realizes all the hazards of his occupation? Does he possess 
the disciplinary quality which enables him to exact order and 
that behavior on the part of the pupils which makes for 
safety ? 

The bus horrors of recent months which involved the death 
of nearly thirty children will prompt not only a tightening of 
existing rules but the thoughtful consideration of rules and 
regulations. Railroad crossings have proved a chief menace. 
The driver must be taught not to venture over a crossing until 
he is satisfied that no train is within sight or likely to arrive 
within the next few minutes. 

It behooves school officials to review the pupil-transporta- 
tion situation as this may apply to their own school systems, 
but also as to the efficiency of the equipment and the personnel. 


Who Shall Serve as School Treasurer? 
QO F ALL the lessons which the long economic depression 


has impressed upon school authorities, the lesson of 
greater care in the custody of school funds is likely to be 
remembered the longest. Financial troubles of the most serious 
nature have resulted not merely from the reductions in tax 
revenues, but from the failure of the custodian of the school 
funds to properly care for the moneys in hand. The most 
frequent and distressing cases arose from the selection of treas- 
urers and depositories without the precautionary safeguards 
in the direction of stability and security. 

During and since the depression, some school systems have 
had financial troubles of a most serious nature, more especially 
where a bank was the custodian of the school funds, or a 
banker acted as the treasurer of school moneys. 

Banks closed their doors and thus tied up the funds belong- 
ing to the schools. A number of distressing cases of this kind 
are on record. Equally disastrous has been the practice of 
selecting bankers as school treasurers. Oklahoma City, Okla., 
can tell a sad story. A banker who served as the treasurer of 
the school system, embezzled more than $700,000. The school 
board has decreed that hereafter the treasurer will not be 
connected with a bank or trust company. 

But it does not follow that a banker may not serve as the 
treasurer of school funds, or that a bank may not be chosen as 
custodian. It is simply a matter of the character of the man, 
be he banker, merchant, or city official. And, finally, it is 
a matter of security. No citizen should be chosen treasurer, or 
accept a treasurership, unless he is placed under a bond suffi- 
ciently heavy to cover the highest amount at any time placed 
in his keeping. 

The question may finally be asked whether it is necessary 
in all instances that school funds be kept in a separate treasury 
and that a special school treasurer be appointed. In most 
large cities, the school funds are kept in the regular city 
treasury, out of which all municipal expenses are paid. The 
general tax machinery not only exacts the moneys needed for 
the general city administration but also includes those in- 
tended for the schools. This method commends itself in the 
interest of economy and safety. Where it is necessary to 
change the laws to achieve this result, let this be done. 





Music vs. Sports in High School 


Indiana schools, of all things, have a serious 
counterattraction for basketball. In the state 
often called the cradle of the net sport, where 
even every crossroads school has a team, 
where nearly everyone is regarded as basket- 
ball crazy, and where babies are said to play 
with basketballs instead of rattles, a new in- 
terest has arisen on the horizon to attract the 
interest of both schools and the public. And 
what is taking the spotlight, and in no small 
measure, is not a new game, but wonder of 
wonders — Music. 

School bands and orchestras have spread 
like a prairie fire in Indiana during the past 
few years, and today are providing real com- 
petition for basketball and other sports. As a 
matter of fact, feuds are reported to have de- 
veloped in a number of schools between the 
athletic and music departments, so intense is 
this new rivalry 

Where once a place on the basketball team 
was considered the height of ambition and de- 
sire for every schoolboy, some of these young- 
sters are now spurning the court for an instru- 
ment. In other words, boys who once went out 
for basketball are now turning their backs on 
this popular sport and trying for places on the 
school band or orchestra. Some high-school net 
coaches are said to be seriously concerned and 
scratching their heads over this new threat 
Many a coach’s job depends upon a winning 
team, and if prospective players take up musi 
instead of coming out for basketball, his 
chances for a victorious season are reduced in 
proportion. 


Music Steals Spotlight 

It’s a crazy picture in a basketball-crazy 
state. Slightly more than 800 teams numbering 
a total of 8,000 boys, have competed in In- 
diana state basketball tournaments in each 
of recent years. There had been no serious 
counterattractions, either in the schools, or for 
patron interest. Basketball held undisputed 
sway. Now, however, there are probably 
10,000 Indiana pupils who are members of 
bands and orchestras, and the number is grow- 
ing. Basketball, especially in the tournaments, 
puts on a good show, but so do the musicians 
When the southern and central Indiana high- 
school band and orchestra contest was held in 
Lafayette last spring, nearly 30 bands paraded, 
and spectators, lining the streets by the thou- 
sands, were rewarded with a thrill and spec- 
tacle every bit as interesting as any provided 
in a basketball game or tournament, and much 
more colorful. 

Music is putting on a real show, and young 
people are being attracted by it in growing 
numbers. Many bands have as many as 110 
members, although in contests the limit is 90. 
With much attention paid to uniforms, some 
trappings even putting a medieval king’s guard 
to shame, an imposing spectacle is provided. 
Playing has developed in many cases to a high 
degree, as has marching. The youthful musi- 
cians are taking on as much polish in their 
line as the star basketball player on the court. 

What accounts for the changing interest? 
For one thing, music with its parades, uni- 
forms, and public attention, provides as much 
glamor as sport ever did, thus satisfying 
youthful desire in this respect. A large num- 
ber may find a place in music, compared to 
the relatively few who can be active in 
sports. Athletics calls for a great deal of 


NOTE: The accompanying paper, written by 
a newspaperman, views high-school music and 
sports from the standpoint of the average 
citizen. To this observer, the true educational 
objectives of music education and sports as 
a phase of physical education, are completely 
submerged by purposes that are largely 
extraneous and difficult to defend educationally. 
It is not often that so frank a discussion of 
a popular educational movement is available. — 
Editor. 


physical training and exertion, most of it out- 
side of school hours. On the other hand, the 
general practice is to rehearse music during 
school hours, and it, of course, lacks the rigor 
of sports. One coach ventured the opinion that 
the boys may be getting soft! 


More Contests and More Winners 

Until fairly recently, only the boy who ex- 
celled in sports had opportunity to win a 
sweater and a coveted letter, both prized pos- 
sessions and making the wearer a school hero 
But in these days, letters and awards are also 
being offered in music, robbing athletics of 
some of its former exclusiveness and glamor 
Further, musicians may win medals in 
and small ensemble competition, and some 
boys have as many decorations on their breasts 
as a European general 

In tournaments for 


solo 


basketball and other 
sports, one team wins. Not so in the field of 
music. In the latter contests, four, five, or 
more bands or orchestras, or individual musi- 
cians, are often placed in Division I, or “A,” 
thus qualifying to compete in the next higher 
contest; this makes for added opportunities 
for the youngsters to appear in public, in 
uniform, before admiring throngs, and more 
chances for additional honors, glory, and 
medals 

These and other factors are serving to draw 
boys from sports to music. Girls are also 
finding a place in music. Further, many con- 
sider that music offers a greater future than 
sports. Many musicians find places after leav- 
ing school, in bands and orchestras, for pay, 
and increasing public leisure is creating further 
opportunity for the musical director and 
musician 

Another interesting development is to be 
found in the small towns, where, years ago, 
the weekly band concerts during the summer 
season were high spots in community life. But 
the old musicians were retired or died, re- 
placements were lacking, and many of these 
bands passed out of existence. Today, school 
bands are providing replacements, or taking 
the place of the old-time town band for 
concerts 
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SCHOOL-BOARD BROADCAST 


The United States Office of Education is 
sponsoring a nation-wide broadcast dedicated 
to the work of school boards. Its purpose will 
be to promote closer co-operation between the 
127,000 school boards and the communities they 
serve. The program can be heard over the 
nation-wide NBC network, on March 15, at 
9:30 p.m., E.S.T. 


Big Business for Someone 

Music is becoming a big business in the 
schools. More than 2,500 competed in the state 
sectional contest attended by the writer last 
spring, and these included only those who had 
won “Division I” ratings in district competi- 
tions. Probably 7,000 to 8,000 pupils com- 
peted in Indiana school music contests last 
spring, and a number of larger schools, among 
them Indianapolis, do not compete. Uniforms 
often cost from $20 to $30 each, making for 
an expenditure of $2,000 to $3,000 for a large 
band. 

To begin with, the school bands had to 
make their own way pretty much. Parents’ 
organizations staged benefits to buy uniforms 
and instruments. One principal handed a band 
director $5 and told him to buy all the music 
he needed! Now schools themselves are in- 
creasingly assuming the financial burden for 
sheet music, providing uniforms, music, and 
the more expensive instruments 

In some of the larger schools, however, and 
strange as it may seem, the athletic depart- 
ment is helping carry along the music de- 
partment, giving, in one case reported, $2,000 
in one year. There is some reason in this, 


despite the rivalry, when it is considered that 
the band helps put on the show and attract 
the public in such large numbers for basket- 
ball and football games 

School music got its real start ten or twelve 
years ago, with the innovation of contests. In- 
strument manufacturers were aggressive pro- 


moters, for the playing of musical instruments 
was rapidly becoming a lost art. After several 
years, music educators formed an organization 
and took over promotion. Recently the new 
movement has grown like Topsy, without 
much help or encouragement. It is estimated 
that during the past three years the number 
of school musicians in Indiana has doubled. 

Coaches see music providing them increased 
competition during the next few years. Some 
are greatly alarmed, it is learned; others are 
not. One expressed himself by saying that if a 
boy's principal interest is music, he would 
probably not be much good in sports anyway. 
He holds there are enough boys for both, but 
this may be questioned in the smaller schools, 
where sports may be expected to suffer. To 
neutral observers, the rapid development of 
school music seems to be helping solve a prob- 
lem which to date has defied much progress 
toward correcting. In other words, music is 
providing what many consider a wholesome 
distraction for pupils and is serving to lessen 
what many concede has been an overemphasis 
on sports, with its attendant evils —a prob- 
lem which direct attack has not dented. Mean- 
while, with all this furore, the musicians re- 
main nonchalant, intent upon next year’s 
contest 

With as much rivalry for the job of drum 
major as for a place on the basketball team, 
Indiana high schools thus provide the public 
with a new puzzle, and a new contest which is 
in itself interesting and fascinating, to say the 
least. Which will win out, Music or Sports? 
Or will each adjust itself to a balanced and 
rational place in a balanced and rational school 
program? 

Here is a new serio-comic feud which even 
the most imaginative could not picture a few 
years back. Is King Basketball in Indiana 
tottering on his throne? 





HE safety of your crowded 

buses depends upon four 

. small areas of rubber — each 

no bigger than a plate— where 
the tires touch the road. 


That’s why it is so important 
to have sure-footed traction in the center of 
the tread —the only place it is effective! 





For brakes only stop the wheels. It takes tires 
that grip and hold to prevent skids, to stop 

quick. 
In the famous Goodyear All-Weather bus tire 
you not only get center traction for positive 
safety—but those sturdy sharp-edged tread 
blocks extend from shoulder to shoulder 
to give you maximum traction and pull 
in mud and side-of-the-road stops, too. 





z \ 
= ) 
And every ply is armored with low 
stretch Supertwist cord for protection 
| . par-excellence against bruises, blow- 
outs and carcass failures. 
X | All this means longer, safer wear 
and the best proof of that is—more 
| buses are equipped with Goodyear 
tires than with any other kind! 


*LIFEGUARD is a registered trade-mark of 


\ 





The Gooc lyear Tire & Rubber Company 











For complete 
BLOWOUT- 
PROTECTION 


install 


GOODYEAR 
LIFEGUARDS* 
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RESERVE 


TIRE rd 


SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 
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The Goodyear LifeGuard consists of a reserve inner tire 


inside a regular tube, both inflated by the same valve. 
& When the casing blows out, this inner tube retains enough 
ON YOUR N EW BUSES YP — air to support the bus without lurch or sway until it can 
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Architect — Joseph 
W. Radotinsky, 


Kansas City, Kansas 





School Law 


School Treasurer Liable for School Funds 

A court in Nebraska has decided that a school 
district treasurer is liable on his official bond for 
school funds which came into his hands, and 
which were lost by reason of the insolvency of 
a bank in which the treasurer had deposited the 
funds. A deposit made by him in a bank, it was 
held, does not relieve him or his surety bond from 
liability, notwithstanding the fact that the selec- 
tion of the bank was made in good faith.’ 

In Texas, a case was contested in which an 
architect was engaged to draw plans and specifi- 
cations for a new schoolhouse before funds were 
available when the contract was entered into. 
Bonds were voted and the sale thereof effected 
but no provision had been made for the express 


























purpose to pay tke architects’ fees. The court 
decided that the architect was entitled to his 
fees.” 


Publishers Must List Book Prices 

The school code of California provides that 
publishers of schoolbooks must list the prices of 
their books and agree not to sell their books at 
a higher price than they sell them elsewhere 
Thus, school authorities, according to a recent 
court ruling, may not go above the lower figure 
in the purchase of books but are in duty bound 
to buy, if possible, at a less price, and are not 
compelled to buy from a publisher or its deposi- 
tory where lower prices could be obtained by 
advertising for bids.° 





















1Thurston County, to I Vesles Chmelka, 281 
Northwestern reporter 628 

2Eldorado Independent Sch Dist. v. Becker, 120 
Southwestern reporter 2d 476, Tex. Civ. App 

SChandler v. Los Angeles Cit lich School Dist., 83 
Pacific reperter 2d 68, Calif. App 








Kansas, Protects its Educational Investment 


\ Fire Alarm 
\ Radio Yound 
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STANDARD ELECTRIC 


There’s a Standard Master Clock in the Superintendent’s office, 
secondary clocks in every class room to make sure that work is 
better planned and to eliminate the surprise element and confusion 
that would arise if class rooms were equipped with bells only. 


ry ° . . 
There is a complete fire alarm system, with convenient break 
glass stations. 


And there is a Radio Sound System that will give this fine new 
school the best in radio education and public addresses. 


Yes, we have come a long way from the little red school house. 


if your school still lacks any of these modern important educational 
advantages, why not write us today for complete information. 


DEPT. B 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





cation must take and record the yeas and nays 
in order that the taxpayer may know how each 
member voted. This, an Illinois court, has de- 


Under the Illinois law, a statutory mechanics’ 


lien filed against a contractor for improvements 
engaged in by a school district, constitutes a 














claim against the moneys due the contractor and 
not against the property so improved. Under the 
court ruling, the rights of the municipality or 
district are not prejudiced as is the person who 
owes the money.* 
School District Not Liable for Wrongful ‘Acts 

An Iowa court recently decreed the non 
liability of the county and school districts sued 
in tort for negligence or wrongful acts on the 
ground that such county or school district is a 
quasi-corporation, and not clothed with full cor 
porate power. Hence, it is not dependent on the 
exercise of governmental power or duty.° 
School District May Not Incur Debts Beyond 

Current Revenue 

In a recent Missouri case, the court held that 
the assumption by a consolidated school district 
of the debts of the component districts does not 
come within the constitutional provision, which 
requires the assent of two thirds of the voters 
before a school district may become indebted 
beyond its current revenue.° 

School District May Sue and Be Sued 

A Texas court has recently decided that cities, 
towns, and school districts have a right to sue 
and be sued, contract and be contracted with, 
and to conduct and control all affairs, particular 
ly their finances and taxes.’ 

School Board Must Record Votes for 
Expenditures 
In the expenditure of money, a board of edu 


‘Gunther v. O’Brien Bros. Const. Co., 16 Northeastern 


reporter 2d 890, Ill 

SShirkey Vv Keokuk County, 281 Northwestern re 
porter 837, lowa 

®8State ex rel. Consolidated School Dist. No. 8 of 
Pemiscot County v. Smith, 121 Southwestern reporter 2d 
160, Mo 

7McCollum vy. City of Richardson, 121 Southwestern 


reporter 2d 423, Tex 


Civ. App 


cided is imperative, and violation is fatal.* 

School Board Authorized to Issue Bonds 

A Kansas court has recently held that the 
statute providing that the board of education of 
any city of the first class having a population of 
more than 18,000 and less than 21,000 and 
located in a county having no city of the second 
class, is authorized to issue bonds for the pur- 
chase of a site and the construction and equip- 
ment of a high-school building, cannot apply to 
a bond issue, if at the time the issue is author- 
ized, the population of the city exceeds 21,000.” 

Refunding Bonds Not Invalidated 

The issuance of refunding bonds by a con- 
solidated school district under the statutes allow- 
ing refunding bonds to be exchanged for 
outstanding bonds, or to be sold for cash and the 
proceeds to be used for redeeming outstanding 
bonds, was required by the Missouri constitution, 
where the original bonds did not increase the 
total indebtedness, but merely changed the form 
of an existing debt.’° 
Architects Not Entitled to Recover for Plans 

An architect is not entitled to recover on a 
quantum meruit for the value of plans allegedly 
used to the construction of a school building, 
where an allegation that his contract with the 
school superintendent had been ratified by the 
board of education at a regular meeting did not 
set forth whether the alleged ratification was by 
order duly entered or by a mere oral approval, 
since the court in construing pleading against the 


(Concluded on page 60) 
*Ready Board of Education, School Dist. No. 103, 
17 Northeastern reporter 2d 635, Ill. App 


‘State ex rel. Clark v. Board of Education of City of 
Salina, 84 Pacific reporter 2d 507, Kans 

10S tate ex rel Consolidated School Dist No 8 oj 
Pemiscot County v. Smith, 121 Southwestern reporter 2d 


160, Mo 
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Selecting a new school bus is 
just about as important as select- 
ing anew member of the faculty. 
Both have to measure up to rigid 
standards. You compare records; 


you check credentials; you study 


A 


qualifications to fill the job. 


Investigate International School Buses on the 
basis of safety, economy, dependability, comfort, 
and smart appearance. You'll find them most 


satisfactory. 


If your school needs new buses, now is the 


Choose Your School Basse Civatiilie 
_.. Choose INTERNATIONALS 


time to go to the nearest International dealer or 
Company-owned branch and get full details 
about these leaders in the school bus field. Check 
their record against your needs and be assured of 
full transportation value at lowest cost during 


all the years these buses are in use. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOL BUSES 
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steel, tubular frame 





flexible seating arrangements. 


you about it in detail? 














THE new Heywood SDK 20 is a modern, 
| streamlined, practical school unit. 
desk and chair are combined in a single, all- 
which is 
either enamel or chromium plated finish. 
protruding corners, no dust crevices . . . no 
rivets. bolts. or screws to work loose because 
the SDK 20 is a completely WELDED unit. 
The SDK 20 is posture perfect and it permits 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 


School Furniture 
GARDNER MASSACHUSETTS 
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(Concluded from page 58) 


pleader was required to assume that the contract 
had not been ratified in writing as required.’* 


School Service May Be Discontinued at 
Discretion of Board — 

A California court has ruled that @ particular 
kind of school service may be dispensed with in 
the discretion of a school board and, when that 
is done in good faith, permanent employees of 
the school district may be dismissed because their 
services are no longer required, but when such 
service is discontinued, in a school where proba- 
tionary teachers are employed, a _ permanent 
teacher may not be discharged if she is capable 
of performing the service ‘rendered by any of 
the probationary teachers.** 

Permanent Teacher Entitled to Reinstatement 

A permanent teacher who had been improperly 
dismissed and who, immediately upon being ad- 
vised that her position had been filled by another 
teacher, appealed to the superintendent and 
several members of the school board, and also to 
the superintendent, and who filed a suit for 
reinstatement, and for salary eight months after 
her discharge, was not guilty of laches barring 
her from maintaining the suit notwithstanding 
her failure to appear personally before the 
board.** 

Parent Not Liable for Nonattendance of Child 

The mother of a child eight years of age could 
not be punished for failing to send her child to 
school, where it was one and one quarter miles 
from the home of the mother to the place where 
the school bus passed and the road was lonely, 
poorly cared for, and unfenced, and the mother 
taught the child at home, which she was compe- 
tent to do, since it was not unreasonable to 
refuse to permit the child to walk such a dis- 





UOberwarth v. McCreary County Board of Education, 
121 Southwestern reporter 2d 716, Ky 

2Davis v. Gray, 84 Pacific reporter 2d 534, Calif. App 

State ex rel. Kundert v. Jefferson Parish School Board, 
184 Southern rep: 555, La 


tance to school bus under the circumstances 


presented.** 


Pupil Guilty in Refusal to Salute the Flag 

Where a court found that school children, due 
to their religious beliefs, steadfastly refused to 
salute the United States flag at school exercises, 
the ruling was that children were guilty of 
“incorrigible conduct” as respects statutory pro- 
vision and that the suspension of a pupil found 
guilty of incorrigible conduct should not extend 
beyond the current term of school.’” 


SCHOOL LAW 


4 The school committee of the city of Woburn, 
Mass., was indicted by a grand jury for failure 
to appropriate funds “sufficient of the operation 
of the public schools.” The court quashed the 
indictment on the grounds that the law “merely 
compels a municipality to provide for certain 
minimum requirements.” 

4 A teacher-tenure law enacted by the Okla 
homa legislature has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the state Supreme Court. Eight mem 
bers of the court concurred in concluding that 
the act is discriminatory and creates preference 
and inequality. The law applies only to counties 
which have 100,000 population. 

@ The question of whether the board of educa- 
tion of Philadelphia has the right to reduce 
teachers’ salaries to the minimums under the 
teacher tenure act has been taken under advise- 


ment of the State Supreme Court. Arguments 
were heard in an appeal by the board from 
recent decisions in the Common Pleas Courts 


No. 4 and 6, prohibiting the board from reduc- 
ing the minimum salaries of teachers who were 
drawing greater than minimum prior to the pas- 
sage of the act in 1937. If the decisions are up- 
held, the school board will encounter an addi- 
tional burden of $1,750,000, bringing the total 


“Jn re Richards, 7 N. Y. S. 2d 722, affirming 2 N. Y¥ 
S. 2d 608, 166 Miscellaneous reporter 359, N. Y. App 

“Shinn v. Barrow, 121 
Tex. Civ. App 


Southwestern reporter 2d 450, 


. Practical 

















estimated deficit for 1939 to $7,589,336 

¢ The Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York, in a recent decision, has upheld the statute 
requiring school children to salute the American 
flag. While the American system of government 
holds inviolate the right of people to worship as 
they please, Chief Judge Frederick E. Crane 
added: 

“A religious belief, whatever it is, cannot in- 
terfere with the laws which the state enacts for 
its preservation, safety, or welfare. For the pres- 
ervation of peace and for the prevention of 
war, the state may take measures which may lead 
the youth of the country to respect law and 
order, and to value the protection and the bless- 
ings afforded by these fundamental principles, 
of which the flag is a mere representative.” 

4 The dismissal of women teachers because 
they had, in violation of rules, become married 
during their term of service was contested in the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin. The court decided 
in favor of the teachers. In its ruling, the court 
said: “It is our opinion the legislature intended 
that teachers having permanent status should be 
continued in employment during efficiency and 
good behavior, and that the language ‘until dis- 
charge for cause’ was not inténded to confer up- 
on school boards the right to discharge for 
reasons other than those connected with good 
behavior.” 

4 A measure is pending in the legislature of 
Connecticut to provide the city of Hartford with 
a board of education, to be elected in groups of 
three six-year terms. The Hartford Courant, in 
commenting on the measure adds: 

“Although this legislation would help to create 
a more responsible board, it would be even more 
effective if provisions were incorporated to per- 
mit nomination of board members by petition 
and the placing of their names on the machines 
without party designation. This would give citi- 
zens interested in education an opportunity to 
seek election to the board without the backing 
of any particular party and without the inevitable 
political obligations involved.” 
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"Send for this New Manual today! 





oe 8§6COVERS THE 
mm 6=6©6- ENTIRE RANGE 
— OF BUSINESS 


INSTRUCTION 


srunons 


Everyone responsible for the teach- 
ing of business courses should have this new manual. It discusses and 
outlines practical vocational training plans, curriculum construction, 
and materials needed in teaching, under such classifications as: 


SHORT PRACTICE PROJECTS FOR GENERAL MACHINE ACQUAINTANCE— 


A logical starting point for general machine courses. 


FULL TRAINING COURSES FOR SPECIALIZED VOCATIONAL SKILLS— 


Designed to give the student marketable skill in machine operation and applications. 


INTEGRATED OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE—Simulates actual transactions of 


a “‘going’’ business, and provides practical pre-employment experience. 


PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC APPLIED MECHANICALLY— 
Providing more thorough grounding in this subject, with machine proficiency as an 
important by-product. 


BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE COURSE APPLIED MECHANICALLY, AS IN 
BUSINESS—Reviews principles of bookkeeping, provides basic machine knowledge and 
simplifies students’ transition to actual office work. 


TEACHER TRAINING IN FULL SEMESTER AND SHORT SUMMER COURSE— 


Provides the background necessary to instruct students in office machine operation and 
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~ applications. 
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, BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
sate ‘Instruction Projects in Office | 6298 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. | 
ore Machines is offered gratis only Please send, gratis, your new manual for those responsible for organizing business | 
—“ to officers and members of boards | °:"::. 
tion of private and public schools, Hoow Title | 
‘ti. superintendents, principals and School ae - 
to commercial department heads. | au: 








HELPING COMMUNITY KNOW ITS 


SCHOOLS 
Bienville Program Explained 

To make the community conscious of the 
present objectives of the local school admin- 
istration, has been a major project of the Bien 
ville Parish, La., board of education and of the 
school executives. Speaking recently at Shreve 
port, over Radio Station KWKH, Mr. D. W 
McLeish, supervisor of classroom instruction at 
Arcadia, discussed the program in part as 
follows: 

“The supervisory program of Bienville Parish 
(county) ‘s a co-operative enterprise which 
necessitates a thorough understanding of the 
purposes and aims of all concerned. The personnel 
of the ten high schools desired this year to 
include the three objectives of the school year 
1937-38, namely: the improvement of reading, 
the improvement of the daily assignment, co- 
operation with the state program for improving 
instruction. 

“Beautification of the school property has 
been unanimously chosen for an addit'onal objec- 
tive. Appreciation of the beauty of nature, 
aesthetic growth, pride in possession, and many 
valuable attitudes may be developed by the 
teacher in the child by co-operat-vely planning 
and caring for school grounds. The day of the 
barren school campus, in Bienville Parish, is 
passing with that of the dingy, bare, pr’son- 
like schoolroom. The environment of the grow:ng 
child at school will be made as attractive as the 
imagination of those concerned can make it 
Supt. J. A. Shelby has secured sums totaling 
$40,000 for beautification projects. All buildings 
will be painted and repaired, and the grounds 
will be landscaped, terraced, and sodded where 
necessary. 

“A second addtional objective is the improve 
ment of the quality of supervision in order to 
refine teaching techniqu Definite standards 
have been set up and accepted by the teachers 
Self-analysis and _ self-appraisal are used to 
improve instruction and to increase the teachers’ 
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Right Answers 


To questions concerning ships or shoes or sealing wax 


or cabbages or kings, are all in the pages of textbooks. 


» » » The right answers to questions concerning the dura- 


bility of the textbooks themselves are also in the books, 


as an examination of the bindings will show. » » » When 


Binders Board is selected for the cover board, longer wear 


is assured, because Binders Board is a tough, dense 


single-ply board, made especially to meet book binding 


requirements. » » » You can be sure of obtaining Binders 


Board in the textbooks you buy, if you add this clause to 


your book orders — 


“Books to be Bound in Binders Board, made 


according to Commercial Standard CS50-34.” 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


280 MADISON AVENUE 


Cc. L. LLOYD 


NEW YORK CITY 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


efficiency in the classroom. The key to improved 
instruction is the ‘supervising principal.’ We 
believe that ‘a school without the proper type of 
supervision is about as likely to reach the 
desired goals as a ship at sea without a rudder 
is to reach the port.’ 

“Every teacher in the elementary grades has 
organized her work in the four major fields of 
nstruction suggested by the State Department 
of Education. Emphasis is placed upon (a) inte- 
gration of subject matter, (b) use of an elastic 
time element, and (c) pupil participation in 
planning, achieving, and _ evaluating _ results, 
always remembering that certain basic educa- 
tional activities must not be neglected. The 
acquisition of subject matter in connection with 
pupil growth thus requires careful planning by 
the teacher, to prevent any desirable phase of 
development from being neglected.” 

Mr. McLeish stated further, that professional 
read ng on the part of teachers is encouraged. 
In all the schools, modern audio and visual aids 
are stressed as a part of the daily programs 
Radios are common in the schools and motion 
pictures are used. 

“The supervision of sports to stress health 
habits and to minimize competition is considered 
essential if this phase of intruction is to be of 
any value. A ‘sport for every child’ has become 
the slogan in most schools, and in competition, 
the betterment of attitudes, appreciations, and 
understandings, are accepted as of great value. 

“With these objectives accepted by the teach 
ers and officials, we may hope for greater results, 
as we believe that fresh viewpoints and scholar 
ship may prove stimulating to young minds.” 


NOON LOAFING ELIMINATED IN 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 

4 noon social-center plan, which has been in 
operation since February, 1938, in the Kenosha 
High School at Kenosha, Wis., has gained wide 
popularity, both among the students and with 
schoolmen. The program is directed by Mr. W 
C. Kruse, mathematics instructor in the high 








school, and may become an established practice 
in the larger schools. 

Before the program was inaugurated, pupils 
ate their noon meal at the school and spent the 
remainder of the noon hour idling around the 
building or on downtown streets, in pool halls, 


or on street corners. The program which Mr 
Kruse initiated, following a survey of pupil 
interests, includes reading, dancing, dramatics, 


ping pong, chess and checkers, music, and gymna- 
sium games 

Six persons, in add‘tion to Mr. Kruse, assist 
in directing the noon activities. All of the 
assistants are employees of the Kenosha 
recreation department. The socials are held five 
days a week and the pup ls are permitted to 
choose as many or as few activities as they desire 
On Mondays, dancing, gymnasium games, and 
ping pong are offered. Dramatics replaces danc 
ing on Tuesday. On Wednesday, chess and 
checkers are substituted for gymnasium games 
Thursdays are similar to Tuesdays. On Fridays, 
advanced dancing replaces dancing, in addition 
to ping pong, chess, and gymnasium games. A 
harmonica band rehearses twice a week. Dancing 
is the most popular activity 

More than 90 per cent of the pupils remain at 
school to participate in the classes. Downtown 
merchants have approved the program because 
pupils no longer roam through their stores, 
causing disturbances 


N.E.A. WILL MEET IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The seventy-seventh annual convention of the 


National Education Association will be held 
July 2-6, in San Francisco, Calif 
The general sessions, assemblies, registration 


headquarters, and exhibits will be located in 
buildings at the Civic Center. Headquarters ior 


state delegations will be located in the Palace 
Hotel, and meetings of the departments and 
allied groups will be in the vicinity of the 


Civic Center. 
Registration, exhibits, and preliminary meetings 
will be held on Saturday, July 1. 


to 
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U TUTOR EACH 


AUTHORITATIVE DITTO 
P% 


with 


VAC 0 / A SAMPLE SET OF DITTO PRACTICE LESSON SHEETS FOR 
« 


YOUR CLASS, PRINTED IN REPRODUCING INK...WRITE! 


LIQUID OR GELATIN TYPE 
DUPLICATORS 


Ditto duplicators are priced from 
$3.95 up; every school and 
teacher can have Ditto benefits 
Illustrated: Ditto R-4, for paper 
up to 9° by 14°—50 to 75 copies 
a minute of anything typed, 
written or drawn, in one to eight 
colors, at the one swift operation 
$89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Be- 
cause Ditto leads, Ditto offers gel- 
atin and liquid type duplicators 





Merely handing out practice lessons isn’t enough. 
To insure having the better-informed and more 
alert class you want, you must use AUTHORI- 
TATIVE texts—and Ditto lesson sheets are exactly 
that. In guided home practice you literally tutor 
each pupil with these modern texts. 

In highest degree Ditto workbooks turn study 
into fascinating play, cut out useless blackboard 
work, and provide more hours of seat work. 
What an aid to teaching! 

More than that, with Ditto you eliminate dreary 
hours of night-time lesson-preparing and paper- 
marking drudgery. 

You need Ditto—for all the above reasons, and 
for producing forms, music scores, maps, posters, 
newspapers, in one to eight colors, at the one 
swift operation. Start now to help your class and 
yourself! Write for ““New Efficiencies for Educa- 


PRACTICE 


PUPIL 


LESSONS 


NEW Ditto 


WORKBOOKS NOW $100 


Ditto’s 55 authoritative work- 
books and loose-leaf lesson car- 
tons Cover most subjects; to enliven 
teaching new ones appear regu- 
larly. Latest additions are: New 
arithmetic reasoning problems for 
4th, Sth, 6th grade; new 4th grade 
geography; new Ist grade number 
book; new pre-primer, “Jack and 
Jill at Home,” 
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: * A - ‘ new primer, “Jack 
‘d tion,” and the new catalog of authoritative Ditto and Jill at School”; New “Friends 
= workbooks, and get your sample set of Ditto of rere yr aad Boren for 
> ake ire ; > 2nd throug th grades; new 
s, sheets taken directly from Ditto texts. “Ships, Trains and Planes,” for 
n 2nd through 3rd grades, etc. ... 
« One book or carton contains more 
ne than most classes need; usually 
two or more teachers share one. 
at - Ditto units: $1.00 up. Send for 
mn ; new free Ditto Workbook catalog. 
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Ditto Zc. 
Oo 611 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
he entlemen: Without obligation please— 
a ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education.” 
Id ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog. 
) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me. 
- ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary ( ) 
ion Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 
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ce } omen School Coeeeeeresesesesess 
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PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT 


IN FREE TEXT 


by using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Made of the strongest fiber materials 
waterproof and weatherproof. 


BOOKS 


Shift the Wear from the Book to the Cover and Save 


the Taxpayers Money. 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


A SAFETY PROGRAM IN THE 
MEDFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

A program of safety education has been carried 
on in the public schools of Medford, Mass., for a 
number of years. In the elementary schools th’'s 
program has been somewhat informal, but not, 
however, incidental or accidental; in the sec- 
ondary schools, particularly in the junior high 
schools, it has been well organized and definite. 

As reported by Supt. J. Stevens Kadesch, the 
Medford public schools have considered it not 
only essential but imperatively necessary to 
develop in the child good judgment and a spir‘t 
of co-operation. Too often safety programs are 
based chiefly on “don’ts.”’ The school department 
believes that respect for law and order, the 
development of right civic attitudes, an apprecia- 
tion of the need of exercising care and precaution 
with respect to everyday activities, and a co- 
operative attitude toward all individuals and 
agencies having to do with safety in its broad 
sense, are more essential and educationally sound 
than a philosophy of blind obedience and prohi- 
bition expressed in the words of “obey” and 
“don’t.” 

In all activities of the public schools and in 
nearly all subjects taught in the schools, the 
organization of play activities and of subject 
matter taught makes provision for safety 
emphasis. In practically every subject of the 
curriculum, safety is an outstanding aim and 
objective. 

The safety program in the elementary schools, 
as outlined, consists of the following topics: (1) 
safety on the highway, (2) safety in school, 
(3) safety on the playground, (4) safety on 
ice and snow, (5) fire and fire drills, (6) safety 
at home, (7) safety at railroad crossings, and 
(8) safety in bathing. 

Talks to children relative to safety on the 
highway are given to all elementary-school pupils 
by representatives of the Medford police depart- 
ment. Talks on this particular phase of safety 
are more impressive and more effective for 


having been given by a representat:ve of the 
department. Motion pictures have proved help 
ful in fixing in the minds of pupils the need 
of knowing the rules of street safety 

The functions of the various protective depart- 
ments of the city, and precautions insuring safety 
afford material for many additional talks to 
pupils by teachers on the subject of safety. Some 
of the schools have “safety-first” clubs. Practi- 
cally all pupils submit original drawings, posters, 
slogans, and stories in their work on safety edu- 
cation. The work of the school nurses in giving 
instruction in first aid to classes and clubs has 
added materially to the safety program. 

Certain phases of safety education occupy a 
prominent place in the auditorium and home- 
room activity periods of the junior high school. 
The following topics have been scheduled for 
various auditorium periods for each of the three 
grades: fire prevention, traffic safety, school 
safety, home safety, safety in winter sports, 
safety in summer _ sports, self-possession in 
emergencies. 

Topics covered in the home-room activity 
periods have included the following: right con- 
duct in the corridors, right conduct in the class- 
room, fire prevention, safety behavior at dis- 
missal, right conduct in the lunchroom, school 
safety, right conduct in assembly, alertness and 
awareness. 

Topics scheduled for the hygiene classes have 
included the following: first aid— care of burns 
and wounds, what to do in a drowning, poisons, 
safety in the school yard and gymnasium, safety 
as applied to health. 

In the manual-training shops, the machines are 
equipped with safety devices and the pupils are 
taught to make use of them, while safety signs 
are prominently posted near all the machines. 

Two of the junior high schools have traffic 
squads, made up largely of ninth-grade children, 
and trained by a teacher who sponsors the activ- 
ity. These children take charge of the building 
before and after school, during the lunch time, 
and at passing between classes. They are respon- 
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sible for orderly passing of pupils in such danger 
ous places as stairways, through the fire doors, 
and the like. 

Under the heading, safety in the shop, the fol 
lowing topics are developed in the safety pro 
gram: (1) testing of electrical apparatus before 
touching, (2) care of cuts, (3) safety around 
rotating machinery, (4) prevention of accidents, 
(5) handling and care of acids, (6) care and use 
of tools, (7) first-aid treatment, (8) danger of 
fire caused by volatile liquids or spontaneous 
combustion, (9) carelessness and accidents with 
the use of pots, tools, etc., (10) types and meth- 
ods of building or erecting ladders and scaffolds. 

The general objectives of highway safety edu- 
cation are emphasized in the upper level of the 
secondary schools as follows: (1) to provide in- 
formation for prospective drivers which make 
safe operation of motor vehicles possible, (2) to 
promote an attitude of mind which make safe 
operation of a vehicle possible, (3) to encourage 
habits of thought and action which are condu- 
cive to safety, (4) to further the support of effec- 
tive legislation for reducing highway hazards, 
(5) to care for safety of pupils in passing in the 
school building, (6) to regulate the procedure of 
pupils during fire drills, (7) to prevent smoking 
in the school building. 

In order to correlate and unify the work done 
in safety education, the superintendent, Mr. J 
Stevens Kadesch, appointed from the teaching 
staff a safety council, whose duties will be to 
determine the service of the school patrols, to 
determine by what means safety education is to 
be carried on in the schools as a curriculum or 
extracurricular activity, to formulate teachers’ 
guides in safety education, and to co-operate with 
local, state, and national safety agencies. 


@ Supt. L. W. Soperstrom of Lindsborg, Kans., has 
been re-elected for another year 

e@ Super. W. F. Kruscuxe, of Rhinelander, Wis., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Mr. Joun I. Dean, of Lamesa, Ky., has been elected 
superintendent of schools in Berea 
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Your School Deserves 
What KEWAUNEE Furniture Gives! 


Kewaunee 42-inch Cabinet Base 
Unit—one of several especially 
developed for schools 





Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 





Manual traming Bench No. N-3088 





Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Plyroll) 





Karcite Sink No. $-600 


With increased enrollment, larger classes and heavier 
teaching duties, schools that install Kewaunee Furni- 
ture find both students and instructors doing better 
work. With this finer furniture you get — 


Every convenience 
Every helpful feature 


Design that makes class work easier — 


ae. 






Ever-Hold Auto- 
matic Adjustable 
Stool No. E-1824 


Class 


LABORATORY 
C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


management easier for the instructor 


No wonder better schools everywhere are turning to 
Kewaunee for the most satisfactory and economical 
solution of their Furniture problems. 


Write today for the Kewaunee Blue Book of 
Vocational and 
charge to buyers. 


Laboratory Furniture. No 


Co: 


FURNITURE /7 EXPERTS 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., 


Evanston, Il. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





Teachers and Administration 
i ee 


¢ Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The school board has 
approved new rules raising the requirements for 
teachers in the kindergarten, primary, and in- 
termediate departments. In the future, all appli- 
cants must be graduates of a standard four-year 
high-school course, must have had four years’ 
training in a standard normal school, and two 
years of successful teaching, preferably in a 
graded school. Formerly, the rules required a 
minimum of two years’ normal or college train- 
ing for elementary teachers, and four years of 
normal training for teachers in junior and senior 
high schools. 

¢ Coventry, R. I. The school board has adopted 
a policy to employ only single women as teachers 
Married teachers now employed will not be in- 
cluded in the ban, but teachers who marry in 
the future will lose their contracts. 
¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. Under a new rule of 
the school board, new teachers seeking positions 
in the junior or senior high schools must have 
master’s degrees. Teachers now on the school 
staff do not come under the rule. 

4 Ionia, Mich. The board of education has 
voted to increase the sick leave of teachers from 
five to ten days. All teachers may receive full 
compensation for a ten-day period. 

4 Everett, Mass. The school board has changed 
its bylaws, to provide that at least twenty-four 
hours previous to the election of a teacher, each 
member of the board be given the name, home 
address, qualifications, experience, and vacancy 
to be filled for each candidate recommended by 
the superintendent and the teachers’ committee. 
The purpose is to make possible the selection of 
teachers without advance newspaper publicity 
about the qualifications of the candidates. 

; The adult-education program includes a train 
ing program for prison guards, weaving and home 


crafts, scout-leaders’ training program for the 
county, and instruction in commercial subjects 
The debating team, representing the high school, 
has won four of the five debates 

4 Ionia, Mich. The school faculty and students 
are this year engaged in a study of the best 
techniques and methods of a_ public-relations 
program for the schools. In addition to the usual 
contacts, a sound-film machine and radio broad- 
casting are being utilized. Persons trained in 
fields other than education are regularly invited 
to speak to the teachers. 

@ New York, N. Y. The attention of school 
principals has been called to a bylaw of the 
board of education, which states that the prin 
cipal shall be the responsible administrative and 
pedagogical head of the school system. During the 
regular school sessions the principal must be 
responsible for the instruction, direction, and con- 
trol of all members of the supervising, teaching, 
and custodial staffs constituting the organization 
of the school. He must take all proper measures 
to carry out in his school all requirements for the 
board of education, as expressed in the bylaws, 
rules, regulations, and instructions issued 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
¢ Fargo, N. Dak. The board of education has 
voted to increase the salaries of teachers by a 
sum equivalent to 7% per cent of the first half 
of the current year’s salary. The increases were 
included in the salary checks for January, and a 
similar salary adjustment is proposed in June 
The increases are intended to offset the salary 
cuts suffered by the employees of the school board 
seven years ago 
4 Adams, Mass. The school board, in its annual 
report, includes a recommendation calling for 
increases of 4 per cent in the salaries of teachers 
and janitors during the year 1939. Similar in- 
creases will be allowed for 1940 and 1941. The 
increases will restore a 12 per cent decrease in 
pay made during the depression period 


@ Lowell, Mass. The school board has voted 
to increase the salaries of junior- and senior- 
high-school substitute teachers. Substitute teach- 
ers having two or more years’ successful teaching 
experience will be raised to the standard of 
regular teachers’ salaries in similar teaching posi- 
tions. The raises will increase the school payroll 
by $11,000 during the school year 1939. 

¢ Walter Jeffrys Carlin, a member of the New 
York City board of education, recently assailed 
local No. 5 of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, the school teachers’ union, as “a harmful 
influence to the New York City schools.” The 
local union is now under fire by the American 
Federation of Labor, with which the Federation 
of Teachers is affiliated, for subversive activities 
Mr. Carlin charged that the union was “definitely 
controlled by communists.” 

# Minneapolis, Minn. A straight 12 per cent 
cut in the 1939 salary schedule for all teachers 
and school employees for the remainder of the 
year has been adopted by the school board. 

4 Brookline, Mass. The school authorities have 
predicted a further dismissal of teachers and in- 
creases in the size of classes, unless the town meet- 
ing rescinds its action of 1937, voting a 2 per 
cent cut in the instructional budget over a five- 
year period. 

@ Revere, Mass. Faced with the difficult task 
of submitting a budget to meet the approval of 
faculty members and the city government, the 
school board has asked Supt. Carl F. Lindstol to 
determine the cost of placing in effect three 
different salary schedules. Under the plan, all men 
teachers would be given a starting salary of 
$1,500, the same to hold as the minimum for 
junior-high-school teachers, and $1,800 for senior 
men teachers. Men teachers in the junior high 
school would be given a maximum of $2,400, and 
those in the senior high school a maximum of 
$2,600. Elementary teachers would begin with a 
salary of $1,000, and $1,200 would be the mini- 
mum for junior-high-school women teachers, and 
$1,500 for senior-high-school women teachers. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL GRADUATES AND 
UNDERGRADUATES 


The public schools of Lawrence, Kans., 
have undertaken a project which, intended to 
take care of a local problem, may eventually 
make a contribution to school administration 
in general. 

The city is the seat of the state university. 
Fully half of the graduates from the senior 
high school enter either the university or some 
other institution of higher learning. Many of 
these students, due to certain reasons, are not 
well qualified to succeed in the prescribed 
academic college courses. In most instances, 
they find they have failed also to secure the 
type of training which would best recom- 
mend them for employment. These students 
should not be expected to pursue the same 
studies, or at least not be held to the same 
academic standards, as many others who have 
another type of mentality. 

This means that there are two groups of 
students who need different educational pro- 
grams. There is no idea of branding one as 
inferior and the other superior. Both are 
needed and each has a place in a democracy. 

Having recognized these two groups, it is 
realized that each may have varied subdivi- 
sions because of the great variety of interests 


and abilities. Proper provision must be made 
for those who go on to college. Entrance re- 
quirements must be fully met, teachers and 
facilities must be provided, high standards 
must be enforced, and the program must be 
set with less difficulty than the other. 

The other curriculum must provide its 
majors also, so selected that there must be 
something challenging for each individual. 
There must be more emphasis on the voca- 
tional type of training, ranging from work 
that is simple and elementary to that calling 
for rare intelligence and skill. It must em- 
brace the essentials of good citizenship, and 
must afford ample provision for the acquisi- 
tion of wholesome means of recreation. 

In the Lawrence schools, there is offered 
opportunity for a shift from one curriculum 
to another in order to insure training for the 
student who has demonstrated a different type 
of interest or ability from that first thought 
to be characteristic. Under the direction of 
Mr. C. E. Birch, superintendent of the Law- 
rence schools, a beginning has been made 
The program has not been developed as a 
panacea for meeting all of the ills of the 
public-school system but an attempt has been 
made to meet a weakness that all must recog- 
nize. It is hoped eventually to be able to 
provide for individual differences in a more 
dynamic and practical way. 


Wakefield Extends 


Professional Study Opportunities 
John W. Thomas’ 


This is a brief account of an experiment in 
an extension of professional-improvement 
study by the staff of the Wakefield, Mich., 
township schools. 

For the past two years, the staff has con- 
vened for one full day of study prior to the 
formal opening of school and for one day 
following the formal closing. In addition to 
these periods, three days, December 19, 20, 
and 21, 1938, immediately preceding the holi- 
day recess (students were dismissed on Friday, 
December 16), which officially began at three 
o'clock on the afternoon of Wednesday, De- 
cember 21, were added this year for an ex- 
perimental period of professional-improvement 
study. 

In August, 1938, during the formulation of 
the 1938-39 school calendar, the Wakefield 
board of education authorized the superintend- 
ent to submit a calendar for a school term 
of ten months, which would provide a Christ- 
mas vacation of two weeks for students — 
somewhat more than had been so allotted in 
recent years, and which would close the term 
not later than June 9, 1939. 

Under his recommendations to the board, 
the superintendent suggested that the pre- 
Christmas school session always entails an un- 
usual amount of work for all members of the 
teaching staff and that as a result of this 
seasonal activity, most teachers are unable to 
clear their desks of student papers, instruc- 


1Superintendent of Schools, Wakefield, Mich 


tional material, and activity plans for the 
final month of the semester. He added that 
frequently teachers returned to their assign- 
ments after the new year, to work off tasks 
which, together with the challenge of leading 
students in a progression of learning situa- 
tions, discouraged themselves. He urged that 
this situation causes confusion in the school 
until the staff members overcome the handicap 
which, through no fault of their own, inter- 
feres with their work. 

The superintendent added that several non- 
teaching days at this point of the school year 
would provide an opportunity for the teach- 
ing staff to prepare an inventory of the school 
program, to evaluate their own efforts, and to 
formulate plans for the improvement of the 
instructional program and of the community 
educational service. He urged that the mem- 
bers of the staff might during such days con- 
tribute to the current curriculum study both 
through co-operative work in committees and 
individually. He recommended finally that 
even though student-activity responsibilities 
are interrupted, the staff receive full remuner- 
ation for the three days of work. 

The board of education unanimously en- 
dorsed the recommendation for the project 


and authorized its execution. Subsequently, the, 


idea was favorably approved by both the 
teachers and the community. The members 
of the staff were not unmindful at any time 
of the confidence of the board in the staff 
which was implied; nor, were they oblivious 
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to the fact that such confidence merited con- 
scientious, constructive, and effective use of 
the period by all—teachers and supervisors 
alike. 

The experimental project has now been 
tried. How well did the staff respond? How 
effective in the life of the school has been 
the project? These, and others, are natura! 
queries. 

The staff responded, without reservation. 
Supervisors, with their respective teachers, 
worked out the details of the work-study 
schedule. These details, of course, formed the 
crux of the project, and because of their 
peculiarly local character are not enumerated. 
Definite purposes were thus formulated in 
advance. 

All are enthusiastic in appreciation for the 
professional and _ school-wide improvement 
made possible by the Wakefield board of edu- 
cation in authorizing the program. It is be- 
lieved that it has been decidedly successful. 
As a result of this experience, it is believed 
that the possibilities inherent in such a project 
may well receive the consideration of school 
people in other communities. 


A Special Class for 


Backward Boys 
R. S. Hyson* 


The supervisory staff of the Carroll County 
(Maryland) school system considered for 
nearly two years the advisability of establish- 
ing a class for children unable to do the reg- 
ular work in their grades. In September, 1938, 
the plan briefly described below was put into 
effect, and a class of twenty backward boys 
was organized in the elementary school at 
Westminster. 

Before actual classroom instruction was 
begun the major problems of organization, in- 
structional plans, administrative and com- 
munity relations, and expected outcomes were 
considered. 

The first problem was the selection of boys 
for the class. Each prospective pupil was given 
the Binet test, administered by a trained psy- 
chiatrist; achievement tests were given in 
order to find reading and arithmetic levels; 
and numerous conferences were held between 
teachers of the children and supervisors be- 
fore actual selection was made. A list was then 
made of all the backward children in need of 
attention, and a group of about twenty boys 
was selected for the class. These boys range 
in age from eleven to fourteen years; their in- 
telligence quotients vary widely, with the 
average about seventy. 

After the selections were made, a letter was 
sent to the parents. explaining the work. 
Where necessary, a home visit was made. Two 
parents finally refused to permit their sons 
to enroll. 


The Teacher is Important 

The second element of success, and prob- 
ably the most important, was the selection of 
the teacher. We picked a young woman who 
had won experience in a rural school and in a 
large graded school, and who gave promise of 
considerable ability to adjust herself to meet- 
ing the problems of the class. She is taking 
special training in this work, and to date she 
has won the confidence of all the boys. A 
teacher of a special group must be enthusiastic 


(Concluded on page 68) 


Westminster, Md. 


‘Superintendent of County Schools 
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Two of the many models are illustrated 
here. All provide enough volume so that 
everyone may hear clearly... all offer 
features that assure splendid perform- 


_— —~ ance... and all are priced moderately! 
bos There's no doubt about it—modern educators 
— are taking advantage of the teaching aid offered 
938, by radio and Victor Records in ever-increasing 
into caph ane numbers. Because they find that this modern 
boys v enbine? honame td manner of teaching is highly effective. 
1 at a0. A ee hp ample Vv feat - With an RCA Victrola in your school, both 
, radio and recorded lessons may be given 
was RCA pet MU - auditor” a c £eCON UP Me through the same instrument. Tone is remark- 
, in- © © om or for a Actio® BOE ch cry ee 2 CUP al, Re ~ ably clear—and volume is sufficient so that all 
— class. new CO, Feat, utc co aight -. quality: ” in the classroom or auditorium may hear dis- 
were y ot tinctly every word or note of music. 
_ Remember—there’s an RCA Victrola for 
ria schools of every size—at a price to meet even 
psy- ; 7 o the most modest budget. Remember, too, that 
1 in ‘ $s Of che only with an RCA Victrola do you get an in- 
vels: strument backed by the only company that 
yeen makes and does everything in radio and sound. 
be- _ Mode And value! —just look at all the features the 
then cto 4 com: two RCA Victrolas illustrated offer. . . They're 
d of j-119> 2” model & typical of the entire series of instruments. Visit 
boys ab your RCA Victor dealer today—and hear them! 
4 Or send the coupon for complete information. 


h cric : Listen to the Magic Key of RCA every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., 
the ybe \ect et. E. S. T., on the NBC Blue Network. Modern schools stay 
a” sei modern with RCA tubes in their sound equipment. 
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Anybody who buys typewriters for school work will get the point: 
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L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE, NEW YORK a 
IN CANADA, 35-37 FRONT STREET EAST, TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


(Concluded from page 66) 


about her work, must have a sympathetic 
understanding of children and of her instruc- 
tional problems, and possess initiative and 
vitality. 

Another important factor is the favorable 
type of physical conditions under which the 
class and teacher are permitted to work. All 
too frequently a special class is put into a 
basement room, or at least into some undesir- 
able space in the building. The classroom of 
an underprivileged group should be attractive, 
have good furniture and workbenches, be well 
lighted and, if possible, should be larger than 
the regular classroom unit. It is so foolish 
to organize a class and then set up or permit 
conditions which hinder the effectiveness of 
the work. 

The relationship of the class to the rest of 
the school must also be carefully considered 
and worked out in advance. Teachers in the 
building must not think of it as the “dumb- 
bell group,” nor must anyone express dis- 
respect or pity for the children. The class 
must be accepted as a part of the regular 
school organization. In our case, this class is 
envied by many boys in the regular class- 
rooms. The special group participates in all 
school activities, some of the boys are on the 
“student patrol,” and they are very happy in 
their school home. 

Finally, careful consideration must be given 
to the program to be taught. In our case the 
pupils range in reading ability from the primer 
to the third reader, and in arithmetic from 
grade one to grade five. Hence, the instruction 
must be largely individual. No failures are 
permitted, and all pupils succeed on their level 
of achievement. Much of the instruction in 
arithmetic, spelling, writing, social studies, and 
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reading is an outgrowth of their manual 
activities. 

Since the county is a single unit of school 
administration, there has been no difficulty in 
transferring the children to the school from 
five elementary schools located around West- 
minster. The busses operated from these com- 
munities for the high-school pupils carry the 
special boys. For the present, the class is 
limited to 22 and a number of applications 
have been refused. A very careful check is 
kept of the progress of all pupils, and we can 
report at this time a group of boys happy 
and successful in their new school environment. 


BAY CITY SCHOOLS AT WORK 


A full-length motion-picture film, entitled “Bay 
City Schools at Work,” has been produced en- 
tirely by local teachers as a public-relations in- 
strument. The picture includes all phases of 
schoolwork, from the primary grades through the 
Junior college. 

The picture opens with scenes depicting the 
board of education and the administrative officers 
in action. The machinery or organization which 
makes schools operate is effectively shown. 
Touches of humor lighten the picture, as for 
instance, when a father is shown giving up in 
disgust after trying to help Junior with his 
algebra. 

During the showing of the film a concise script 
is read by a trained commentator, using micro- 
phone and amplifiers to give the effect of sound 
on film. 

A public-relations committee, already in exist- 
ence and consisting of twelve teachers represent 
ing the various schools and departments of the 
school system, planned the entire project before 
any action was begun. Then subcommittees were 
organized to handle the various phases of the 
picture. These included (1) a technical committee 
to decide upon equipment and supplies, (2) a 
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script committee to set up and write the com- 
mentary and adapt it to the picture, (3) a 
finance committee to have the responsibility for 
the purchase of materials, advertising, and sale 
of tickets, (4) a co-ordinating committee to 
bring together the necessary persons, properties, 
and effects necessary for filming scenes, (5) an 
editing committee whose duty it was to cut, 
change, eliminate, and adapt the film to the 
specifications, (6) an advisory committee of 
principals and supervisors to make important 
decisions. 

Approximately twelve months’ time was con- 
sumed in completing the project. The actual cost 
of production, over and above labor of love of 
dozens of school employees, was $1,000. From 
this sum should be deducted the cost of equip- 
ment remaining in possession of the board, 
amounting to $375. By charging twenty cents 
admission for adults and ten cents for pupils 
the cost of the film has been more than defrayed. 
The interest in the production was tremendous 
and more than five thousand citizens have seen 
it. The public wants such an accounting of the 
public schools and the parents and taxpayers 
can learn more about education in the limited 
time than could be assimilated in weeks of in- 
dividual study. 


SAFETY EDUCATION IN SEATTLE 


In Seattle, Wash., a study of accidents to 
pupils during the past four years was made dur- 
ing the school year 1937-38. This survey showed 
the sources of hazards and the contributory 
causes, and made possible the pointing of safety 
instruction definitely toward the specific means 
of prevention. 

Principals have surveyed their own schools 
from the standpoint of safety, under the direc- 
tion of the assistant superintendent in charge ol 
business. Meetings of various teachers have been 
held for the purpose of instruction in accident 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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In the new Franklin K. Lane High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, beauty and efficiency 
go hand-in-hand as a result of the careful 
planning by the Architect, School Board, 
and Librarian. 

This Library will long be a lasting and 
living testimonial of their foresight. 

To the designing and technical skill of the Architect; to 
the appreciation of beauty and dollar sense of the School 
Board; and to the professional ability and knowledge of 
the Librarian were added the experience and expert plan- 
ning of the Library Bureau Adviser. 


The Library Bureau Adviser is a man who has super- 
vised, planned and installed hundreds of libraries; large 
and small; school, college and university. 


LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION 
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The Library Bureau Adviser is qualified to help you plan 
your library. 

Not by chance, but by knowledge of need, does the 
Franklin K. Lane Library, pictured above, include such 
Library Bureau equipment as: a special Charging Desk— 
the heart of library control—complete with visible pupil 
signature record; dust proof Exhibit Cases; Bulletin Boards; 
Reading Tables and Chairs; Magazine Racks; Dictionary 
Stands and Noiseless Book Trucks. 


THE LIBRARY BUREAU ADVISER 


The Library Bureau Adviser has a background of rich 
experience. Behind him is sixty years of Library Bureau 
executive direction and constructive experience in making 
each library a thing of beauty, a model of efficiency, and 
a full measure of value received. 


There is no greater guarantee that your library shall be 
a lasting memorial than the assistance of a Library Bureau 
Adviser — whether you are building or remodeling. Get in 
touch with Library Bureau! 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 
BUFFALO e NEW YORK 
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The 2500 Series of Chairs are definitely and particularly designed for 
school use. That the schoolman’s seating problems have been thor- 
oughly studied and solved by the 2500 Series is evidenced in its 
wide-spread acceptance by school boards throughout the country. 
This series is fully graduated as to seat sizes and heights. 





FURNITURE FOR CLASSROOMS, LIBRARY, AND OFFICE 
—FROM KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY. 
quality materials to meet your specifications for beauty, comfort, 


strength and durability. 


DESKS—Office and teacher’s desks. TABLES— 
For schoolroom, office and library. CHAIRS— 
Teacher’s, office and library chairs. 
Chair Desks, tablet arms, kindergarten, junior 
and adult chairs. Laboratory Chairs and Stools. 
BOOK CASES, CAFETERIA FURNITURE, 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT. 


A complete line of values above the ordinary. 


Write for a copy of our catalog. 














(Concluded from page 68) 
prevention. Special instruction has been given to 
the principals by the chairman of the board’s 
legal committee with reference to the moral and 
legal liability of the school district. 

In 1937, the school board approved a special 
course in traffic safety for all high-school juniors 
so that high-school graduates might receive this 
instruction. The course includes local and state 
traffic regulation and stresses accident prevention 
through the elimination and control of the 
causes. The board has published and distributed 
to pupils 30,000 copies of a circular entitled 
Vacation Safety. This circular, prepared by the 
teachers, stresses the necessity of avoiding the 
common hazards of vacation days and is studied 
by the pupils during the last weeks of school. 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS FACE LOSS 
IN ENROLLMENT 

The New York City schools are facing a surplus 
of unappointed teachers due to a decline in ele- 
mentary-school enrollment, which has been going 
forward for the past ten years. Official forecasts 
indicate that the enrollment will continue to fall 
for at least the next two years. 

The reduction in enrollment is traced to the 
decline in births, the drop in immigration, the 
movement of the population to the suburbs, and 
other factors which determine school enrollment. 
Mr. Eugene A. Nifenecker, director of reference, 
research, and statistics, has estimated that March, 
1939, will see a decline of 21,889 pupils in the 
elementary grades, as compared with March, 
1938, and that March, 1940, will see a loss of 
22,000 additional 

In March, 1938, the total register in elementary 
schools, excluding kindergartens and special classes, 
was 607,889. In March, 1939, the corresponding 
figure is forecast as 586,000, and in March, 1940, 
at 564,000. 

The 43,880 pu) ist to the elementary schools 
will be only par' interbalanced by gains in 
the junior and s high schools. The junior 
high schools will s! 1in of 3,500 pupils in 
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1939, and the senior high schools a gain of 2,600. 


The board of education has taken advantage 


of the decline to reduce the size of classes. By 
keeping the teaching corps at approximately the 
same level while the number of pupils has de- 
creased, the board has managed to ease the teacher 
load somewhat. 


ANNUAL REPORT IN THE FORM OF A 
RADIO BROADCAST 

As an innovation this year the board of edu- 
cation of Bay City, Mich., has presented its 
1937-38 report in the form of a radio broad- 
cast. A script was prepared covering essential 
features of the report which will serve as a 
basis for discussion at a regular meeting of the 
board. 

A unique organization of the city school ad- 
ministration is the Public Relations Committee. 
The membership of this organization is made up 
of representative individuals from each depart- 
ment numbering fifteen in all. Its function as the 
name implies is a public-relations program. In 
addition to the routine matters handled by this 
committee three major projects have been suc- 
cessfully sponsored and carried to completion. 
These include (1) a conducted excursion to 
Greenfield Village for 2,000 school children; (2) 
production of a motion picture with sound 
effects portraying activities of the city schools, 
from the kindergarten through the junior college; 
(3) presentation of radio programs each week 
over the local broadcasting station. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

# Russellville, Ky. New courses in industrial 
arts have been introduced with favorable reaction 
from the pupils and the public. The program of 
physical education has been extended to include 
girls as well as boys 

@ Mayfield, Ky. The board of education has 
voted to reorganize the public schools on the six- 
three-three plan, the change to take effect next 
September 

¢ The board of education at Belding, Mich.. 
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The illustration of the Steel Frame Movable 
Chair Desk was included in our February 
advertisement through an error. We do not 
manufacture this type of desk 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
SILER CITY — WILLIS O. JONES, President — NORTH CAROLINA 


is sponsoring an NYA resident work project. A 
former mill dormitory has been purchased to 
accommodate 65 boys, ranging in age from 18 
to 24 years. Instruction will be given in agricul- 
ture and related subjects and each student will 
spend 70 hours a month in school and 70 hours 
at work, for which he receives $25. Out of his 
wages, each boy is required to pay his share of 
the maintenance expense. The boys are recruited 
from underprivileged, unemployed groups of 
young men all over the state, and each boy must 
be recommended by his local ERA administrator. 
Boys who have not completed a_ high-school 
course may do so and be graduated from the 
Belding school. 

@ Adrian, Mich. The school board has ap- 
proved a plan, proposed by Supt. George H. 
Little, for reclassifying grade-school pupils who 
fail to keep up to the standard of achievement 
in their schoolwork. All pupils are tested by 
standard tests to indicate whether they are 
mastering the essential school projects. It is 
planned that special groups of pupils be formed 
where the tests show their need. These pupils will 
be given individual instruction so that they will 
be enabled to make more rapid progress. 

¢ The Indiana Council on Education has be- 
gun an active campaign for co-ordinating the 
work of all educational agencies in the state. 
Calling for education forces to join in a united 
effort to prove by facts and figures the worth 
of education in Indiana, the program sets forth 
the three aims of the council which are: (1) to 
make effective the service of education to the 
state by providing a fact-finding and research 
agency to promote improved policies and pro- 
cedures; (2) to appraise correctly the Indiana 
program in order to determine the degree to 
which it is achieving its own avowed objectives; 
(3) to provide a dynamic agency for state-wide 
interpretation of the findings of the agency vf 
research, upon the premise that an informed and 
interested public will continue to believe in and 
support education as the foundation for liberties 
and privileges in a democracy. 
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TOUCH — It’s so easy to operate that WRITING QUALITY —Every /etter is 
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SIMPLICITY — There are no trick oper- TYPING EASE—Every operating fea- 


I’ve forgotten what finger-fatigue clear, clean-cut, uniform, Every word ating gadgets to slow you up and ture is placed close to the keyboard 


means. is in perfect alignment. 


invite error. 


where it belongs. 


ecretaries Agree: 


THAT THE WORLD’S NEWEST...1S THE WORLD’S GREATEST TYPEWRITER 





The news has gone round. Typists 
are talking about it wherever they 
foregather. Executives whose or- 
ganizations depend upon typing 
most have placed their initial or- 
ders. One company has bought five 
hundred new Underwood Master 
Typewriters—a well-known school 
has purchased one hundred and 
nineteen for instruction purposes! 

Look beyond the distinctive new 
lines of this really beautiful new 
Underwood foramomentand think 
of it only in terms of performance. 

The new Master gives you“Dual 
Touch Tuning”... instead of a sin- 
gle adjustment for touch, the Mas- 
ter offers two, one of them con- 
trolled from the keyboard at a 
mere flick of the typist’s fingers. 


‘ THE 
The new Master offersacom- NEW 





The new Underwood Master defies all tradition in iis new modern design... challenges all typewriters 
to match its performance. 


pletely sealed back, an exclusive 
Underwood feature that provides 
maximum protection against dust 
and assures even quieter operation. 

Accept the judgment of those 

c 

who know typewriters. Make up 
your mind to give this outstanding 


Underwood Master wecwrs 


new Underwood Master a trial. 
Telephone the nearest Underwood 


Branch. 


Tspewr iter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines .. Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue . New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 


Copyright 1938, Underwood E!liott Fisher Company 
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YOUR SCHOOL TOO WILL LIKE THE 


TAL OWAGSANN SOAP SYSTEM! 


NCE you compare the Liqua-San soap sys- 
tem with the system you now use, you'll 
see immediately why an ever-increasing 
number of schools are switching to Liqua-San. 
Here briefly, are the features of the Liqua-San 
system that find favor wherever it is used. 


CUTS WASHROOM SOAP COSTS AS MUCH AS 67% 


Liqua-San “C’’—40% concentrated—is all soap, 
with no wasteful fillers. Thus, it can be diluted 
with 3 or 4 parts water and still give more hand- 
washings per gallon than any other soap. 

The amazingly economical Sana-Lather Dis- 
penser turns out soap in foam form—90% air, 
9% water, and only 1% soap. Yet even this 
small amount speedily rolls off the dirt. 


CLEANS WITH GENTLE, SOOTHING ACTION 


Teachers and pupils like the Liqua-San system 
because it makes handwashing a simple matter 





SANA-LATHER FOAM 
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School Administration News 


A SAFETY MOTION PICTURE 

The school department at Saugus, Mass., has 
prepared a special safety motion picture entitled, 
“Saugus Offers Safety,” which is now being 
shown to members of the local parent-teacher 
association and to other local civic groups. The 
picture is in colors and depicts the various safety 
measures practiced in the school system. The 
entire picture was made by the school depart 
ment with school department visual-education 
equipment. It is planned to make a picture of 
similar length depicting the entire health program 





in the schools. 

The pictures were taken on 16-mm. silent film, 
with a motion-picture camera owned by the 
schools. Titles and subtitles were prepared by 


Supt. Vernon W. Evans. 


RULES GOVERNING 
GYMNASIUM 

The board of education of Ontonagon, Mich., 
has adopted new rules governing the use of th 
school gymnasium. The board, while emphasizinz 
the fact that the new school and gymnasium is 
intended for the use of school children, 


USE OF 


also recog 


nizes that its use by responsible adults is also 
justifiable. The rules read as follows: 

1. Use of the building shall be regulated and 
restricted in such a manner as to prevent any 
abuses, undermining of school standards or 
morale, added expense, or interference with 
school use or routine. 

2. Requests will be recognized only from re- 


sponsible and recognized local groups or organiza- 
tions. 


3. In accordance with the use of school 
property and regulations laid down by the fire- 
insurance underwriters, smoking in the building 


Liqua-San cleans quickly and rinses thoroughly. 
And because it contains a generous amount of 
olive oil, it leaves the skin unchapped. 

We invite you to test this efficient and eco- 
nomical soap system in your school. Write for 
complete details today. There’s no obligation. 


Te WONTINGTON <= LABORATORIES he 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
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TYPE SOAP DISPENSER > 


recat ta 


is absolutely prohibited. The 
enforcing this as well as any other regulation 
upon the organization using the building 

4. Charges for nonadmission cvents will be the 
minimum required to cover light, water, heat 
and maintenance. Charges for admission events 
will be such as the board may from time 
designate. 

5. The organization using the gymnasium shall 
be responsible for providing suitable and ade 
quate policing to prevent disorder of any kind 
within or outside the building 

6. The superintendent shall prescribe 
detailed regulations as are necessary for carrying 
out the intent of the board as stated above 

On the basis of actual estimated costs incurred, 
the board set the rate at 50 cents an hour for 
practice and a set fee of $10 an evening for games 
It was also decided to limit the use of the 
nasium to the six week days 


responsibility for 


rests 


such 


gym 


A PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE 
ACTIVITIES 
Garden City High School, 
under the direction of Mr. John Coul 
bourn, principal of the high school, is carrying 
out a well-planned program of guidance which 
functions for all students. The fact that the 
Garden City graduates at the present time are 
successfully enrolled in more than 85 different 
colleges, universities, scientific schools, junior 
colleges, and professional schools is the result of 
a carefully developed policy of _ individual 
guidance 
Working in co-operation with the home, the 
school has found it possible to do much in the 
direction of shaping each pupil’s program in 
accordance with h’s tastes and inclinations, his 
abilities, and his previous background and train- 
ing in each subject. Interviews with parents, 


The 
Mm. Ba 


at Garden City, 


conferences with students, study of collegiate 
requirements and offerings, analyses of profes- 
sional, business, and industrial opportunities, 
apt tude testings, evaluation of courses and 


to time 
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| “PLIKE IT 
| BECAUSE IT CuT 


COSTS 57%.’ 


PRINCIPAL 


DIRTY HANDS. 


TEACHER 


e 


ILIKE THE 
TROUBLE -FREE 
LEAK- PROOF 
DISPENSERS. 


JANITOR 


“NO HARD RUBBIN 
WITH THIS SOAP, 
AND IT FEELS 
Goop Too.” 


PUPIL 





credits, 
all have 
program 

The annual special program has been divided 
nto three parts. The first is a general assembly 
which sets the atmosphere for the special occasion 
and at which two prominent authorities speak 
yn pertinent top.cs. Then follows a period of 
group conferences and round-table discussions, 
usually lasting one and one-half hours. After 
these, a reception is held for the special represen 
tatives and guests, at which time the faculty 
members and the principal have an opportunity 


and special conferences 
played a part in the 


and assemblies 
school’s guidance 


to discuss with them specific problems in pupil 
guidance. 
In May of each year a “career conference” 


is held in the high-school aud torium, with group 
meetings in charge of student chairmen, and 
directed by one or more supervisors trained in 
industrial occupational work. 


INNOVATIONS IN MASON, MICHIGAN 


For the second consecutive year, the Mason 
Adult Evening School has proved immensely 
popular. New classes this year included a section 
in the “psychology of personality” and a “rural 


drama” 
to a 


group. The class in psychology has led up 
general survey of community resources for 
the improvement of education. Two evening 
classes in agriculture met weekly during the 
winter, with an average attendance of 42 persons 
They were given a choice of two activities, drama 
or basketball, each to follow the regular evening’s 
class hour in 


agriculture. The dramatic group, 
every member of which is a farmer or a farmer's 
wife, took part in a production which won first 


honors at the 
Farmer’s Week. 

The high school has completed a descriptive 
study of six of the twelve general areas of study, 
as one of the associated schools in the curriculum 
study of secondary schools, sponsored by the 
General Education Board and the Michigan De- 


Michigan State College during 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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SANI-DRI 


the 


MOST SANITARY 


Drying Service 


For hand-drying or hair-drying SANI-DRI supplies a service 


that is the utmost in sanitation, convenience, quick and thor- 


ough drying. 


order and cleanliness. 


in 


washroom 


construction and 


rangement. 


SANI-DRI is also an invaluable aid to washroom 
There are models to meet any condition 


ar- 


Illustrated literature and suggestions 


gladly supplied upon request. 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


Model “SR-W” SANI-DRI Hend Drier 
with foot-pedal control. 
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partment of Public Instruction. The high school 
is now beginning work on a study of student 
evaluation, making use of standard tests. 

Teacher-training work, which was started for 
the first time at the fall term, at the Michigan 
State College, has proved stimulating to both 
students and teachers. Twenty students in 
academic work commute by bus for their practice 
teaching, while the home-economics teachers live 
in the community for a shorter period. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


4 Edwardsville, Il]. Supt..E. L. Alexander has 
inaugurated a new daily program in the senior 
high school, with the opening of the second 
semester. The plan provides for eight periods 
daily, in place of six as in the past. Two of the 
24 instructors will serve as “traveling teachers,” 
who will enable the principal to keep all class 
rooms in operation for eight periods each day 
They will carry on their work in rooms of 
teachers who have study-hall periods at certain 
hours of the day. The school has an enrollment 
of 740 boys and girls and 190 students come from 
the county nonhigh-school district. 

¢ The superintendent of schools of Salem, 
Mass., was instructed by the school board of 
that city to caution the students from time to 
time to refrain from destroying school property 
Some time ago the police of Salem rounded up 
a number of boys whose unerring aim had broken 
hundreds of school windows. In conference with 
the school authorities, the police and parents 
agreed that the boys must replace all broken 
windows, to be paid out of their weekly allow- 
ances. A wholesome effect has resulted 

@ A health-education course has been intro- 
duced in Seattle, Wash., in which an effort has 
been made to capitalize not merely on time 
allotted to health ins'ruction but to give oppor- 
tunity for reinforcement of health principles 
afforded by such subjects as science and home 


SANI-DRI DIVISION -DEPT. 2 


Dependable Since 1897 


economics. A feature of the course is the require- 
ment of one semester of health education for all 
high-school students. Emphasis on temperance 
from the common-sense point of view has been 
increased, and information has been imparted 
regarding narcotics. Health councils have been 
organized in the high schools for focusing all 
subject fields on health problems and making 
teachers conscious of the need of emphasizing 
health factors in their instruction. 

¢ Houston, Tex. The night school, for the first 
time in its history, has this year teachers all its 
own — instructors who serve only in the night 
school and do not teach in the day school. The 
night school is operated on a self-sustaining basis 
through a small tuition charge. The WPA main- 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


Model “’SR-H” SANI-DRI Hair or Hand 
Drier with manual control. 





tains an educational center within the school 
which offers courses free of charge 

4 A series of radio broadcasts on safety was 
started by the Junior-Senior High-School Teach- 
ers’ Association of Milwaukee, Wis., on Friday, 
February 3. The broadcasts will be conducted 
each Friday at the same time, over Station WISN, 
with a different high school presenting a student 
dramatization on some phase of safety. The series 
will continue through April. During the month 
of February the topics were home safety, recrea- 
tional and traffic safety 

¢ Traverse City, Mich. The school board is 
co-operating with the city officials in the estab- 
lishment of a county health program in Grand 
Traverse County. 


Grants Pass Bicycle Safety Program 


The school authorities of Grants Pass, Oreg., 
had endeavored to carry on a safety program for 
several years. However, the initial program 
attained only mediocre results. During the sum- 
mer of 1936, Mr. Otis Wilson, instructor in 
science and physical education in the Grants Pass 
(Oregon) Junior High School became interested 
in promoting safety in bicycle riding. He proposed 
a unit of safe bicycle riding as a part of his 
course in physical education under the item of 
safety. 

The new program attracted the attention of 
the local administrators and teachers. Due to 
the excellent co-operation between the city offi 
cials and the schools, a safety program was 
started, under the direction of Mr. Wilson, which 
has attracted nation-wide interest. Grants Pass 
now has one of the most efficient safety pro- 
grams of any city in the country 

The following is a brief outline of the bicycle 
safety program: 

First aid is taught as a part of the regular 
health education work. The most important phase 


of first-aid instruction, however, is “Safety First” 

-preventing accidents that might occur. This is 
difficult to get across to the children because they 
can see no reason why they shouldn’t leave their 
roller skates for mother to fall over, unless she 
sees them first and picks them up. 

Two years ago this fall the idea of helping 
boys and girls ride their bicycles safely was hit 
upon as something that the pupils would become 
actively interested in. With this thought in mind 
a meeting of city officials and schoolmen was 
called by Superintendent M. B. Winslow to see 
what could be done in the way of an ordinance 
regulating the operat'on of bicycles. City officials 
co-operated at once, and an ordinance was 
passed. Four things in this ordinance have made 
it effective: (1) licensing the bicycles; (2) the 
giving of a written examination by the schools; 
(3) rid‘ng examination given by city police; (4) 
impounding bicycles for traffic violations by their 
operators. ’ 

The licensing of bicycles gives the ch‘ef ol 
police a record of every vehicle in town. This 
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Tennant Maintenance System for School Floors 


The Tennant System is used throughout the country in 
industry, in public buildings, as well as in schools and 
colleges — wherever floors receive heavy traffic. 
Tennant System will give you a unified maintenance plan 
for the care of all school floors. Our experienced repre- 
sentatives will gladly demonstrate the Tennant System 


on your floors. 


G. H. TENNANT CO., 1801 Marshall St., N.E. 


Established 1870 


Minneapolis 
Public Schools, Hendersonville, No. Carolina 


. 


information is effective in preventing theft of 
bicycles 


Pupils are Examined 

Before the written examinations are given by 
the schools, every state automobile traffic regula- 
tion applied to the operat'on of bicycles is thor 
oughly taught in school. The pupils are required 
to pass this examination with a grade of 90 per 
cent. If they fail to pass the examination, and 
some of them do, the material is retaught unti! 
they do pass it. Instruction on riding bicycles 
under actual traffic conditions on city streets 
is also given by the schools. 

After this preliminary work has been accom- 
plished, the chief of police gives a riding exam- 
ination to every pupil who expects to operate a 
bicycle in Grants Pass for the coming year. If 
this riding examination is successfully passed, the 
bicycle riders are permitted to obtain their 
licenses for the following year. 

When the children secure their bicycle licenses, 
they are expected to know and obey all traffic 
regulations. Being human, they don’t always do 
this. When the city officials find some indiv:dual 
who consistently takes unnecessary risks, in place 
of locking up the child, they lock up the b‘cycle. 
For obvious reasons it is much more desirable to 
put the bicycle in jail than the boy. 

That there was a need for such an ordinance 
has been shown by the large number of inquiries 
received by Chief of Police Ben Graybill. Not 
only have those inquiries come from nearly every 
city in Oregon large enough to have a traffic 
Problem, but from at least ten other states, 
some as far away as New York. These inquiries 
have been received from insurance companies, 
automobile associations, city officials, school 
superintendents, principals and teachers, and 
bicycle manufacturers. In one case a letter was 
Written at the request of school children them- 
selves. Until last fall the schools have been doing 
the instructing and the police department has 
been dong all the enforcing. 

At a meeting of the Bicycle Safety Committee 


The 


A Unique Systematic Program for 


Your Wood Floors 


No scrubbing — No Resanding — No Oiling 
— No Varnishing. 


Your school floors can look like ballroom floors 
without excessive cost. 


Your daily sweeping is made fast and dustless. 


Minnesota 
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called by Chief Graybill, it was decided that the 
schools could be of great assistance in enforc:ng 
traffic regulations, as well as teaching them. It 
was decided that this assistance could best be 
rendered by conducting a safety contest between 
three grade schools — Rivers de, Lincoln, and the 
Junior High School, and a second contest between 
the home rooms of these schools. Chief Graybill 
secured two loving cups to be used as prizes in 
this contest. 

The contest ‘s conducted in this way: A definite 
number of demerits have been assigned to the 
most common traffic violations, starting with 25 
points for riding without a light at night, and 
going down to 5 points for operating a bicycle 
without a license. If a grade-school student gets 
as many as 70 demerits in any six-week period, 
his bicycle is automatically locked up for one 
week, and if a high-school student gets as many 
as 50 demerits in any six-week period, his bicycle 
is likewise locked up for a week. 

Pedestrians have also been included in the 
contest, 20 demerits being g:ven for jaywalking. 
The prizes are awarded at the end of each six- 
week school period. They were awarded the first 
time on December 2. In addition to these group 
prizes, the 50 boys and girls who succeed in 
operating their bicycles in Grants Pass for one 
school year with the least number of demerits 
receive an ind vidual bronze safety badge. 

The chief of police takes the license number 
of any bicycle operator who violates a_ traffic 
regulation, or the name of the pedestrian who 
is seen jaywalking, and telephones them in to 
the individual school each evening. These demer ts 
are posted after the child’s name by each home 
room teacher. This procedure has every teacher 
in the elementary grades interested in and teach 
ing safety, and in addition, youngsters in home 
room groups who obey traffic regulations bring 
considerable social pressure to bear upon those 
who aren’t so careful. To date we have had 
many more demerits turned in to the school for 
jaywalking than for traffic violations of b cycle 
riders. 


Users say each year their floors improve — their 
costs decrease. 





Results of the Plan 


1. Not a bicycle has been stolen that has not 
been recovered. Before the ordinance was passed, 
a large number of bicycles disappeared each year. 

2. The reduction of serious bicycle-automobile 
accidents to none, until one this fall. Previous 
to the ordinance, serious accidents occurred 
frequently. 

3. The children have been receiving training 
in correct habits of automobile driving from the 
third grade up through high school. 

4. Parents are gaining confidence in letting 
their children have bicycles, as is shown by the 
increase in bicycles l-censed the first of last year 
over the year previous. The increase was from 
around 500 to 625. 

5. Automobile drivers are gaining confidence 
in bicycle riders. They are commencing to realize 
that when a child signals, he is going to do 
what he signaled he would do. This fact is saving 
wear and tear on many an automobile driver’s 
temper. 

-6. The idea of bicycle safety is working be- 
cause of the absolute co-operation between city 
officials and school officials. 

The school authorities feel that Grants Pass 
is the safest town, at least in Oregon, for a child 
to ride a bicycle. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Mr. T. Tuomas TuHatcuer, of Ravenna, Mich., is 
a candidate for the office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction on the Democratic ticket 

@ Mr. Epwarp A. Burxe, formerly principal of the 
high school at Hobart, N. Y., has been appointed Super- 
vising Principal of the South Kortright Central School 
in South Kortright, Delaware County, N. Y. 

@ Mr. A. L. Martsorr, formerly connected with the 
architectural office of William B. Ittner, Inc., St. Louis 
has formed a partnership with his brother, Jesse E 
Martsolf, and has opened an office at New Brighton, Pa 
The firm will devote considerable attention to school- 
house planning and construction 

@ Mr. W. A. Anprews, of Lake City, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at New Ulm, the elec- 
tion to become effective July 1, 1939 
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Readjusting the School Finances at Gill 
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Clarence Carl Moore’ 


The value of the survey technique as a 
valuable instrument in determining financial 
needs of schools in their relation to a sound 
educational program and a good public.ty cam- 
paign in getting this information before the 
public is demonstrated by the recent financial 
situation at Gill, Colo. In general, people de- 
sire to maintain good schools. However, they 
often feel that it is better to pay too little 
toward the support of their schools than it is 
to pay too much. If a program of tax reduc- 
tion has been practiced for several years, 
people form attitudes toward the tax situation 
which are difficult to overcome. Only by pre- 
senting the facts to them in a comprehensible 
manner will they react favorably to a request 
for increases in taxes. In addition to the usual 
means of informing the public of their needs, 
such as newspapers, mimeographed material, 
and voluntary discussion groups, the panel 
discussion is very effective if properly organ- 
ized and conducted. 

Any well-planned financial scheme depends 
for its soundness on a study of the income 
and expenditures of a district over a long 
period of time. Unless we are willing to con- 
clude that the education of a group of chil- 
dren is more vital at one period of our civili- 
zation than it is a decade or two later. there 
should be only variations in school finance 
which may be accounted for on the basis of 
the variation in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. In the larger school districts, more ade- 
quate financial data are usually available than 
are possible in the smaller systems. A great 
amount of attention is generally devoted to a 
study of the items of the budget, but often 
little attempt is made to adequately relate the 
budget to the district treasurer's records, to 
relate the budget to the amount of revenue 
which might be expected from the collections 
made by the county treasurer over a period 
of years, or to relate the district’s financial 
records to the county treasurer’s financial 
records. A district that does not give attention 
to these items may be accumulating an un- 
necessary surplus through income of unesti- 
mated sources. It may be headed for a deficit 
due to unestimated expenditures, to charges 
beyond the district’s control, to a deficit in the 
amount of estimated apportionment, or to a 
deficit in the per cent of taxes collected. 


The Basic Principles of Finance 


It is possible for a school district to place 
so much emphasis on the process of regulating 
the items of a budget, which after all are only 
the abstract phase of a financial situation, 
that too little attention is given to the con- 
crete or more basic principles of finance. 

Perhaps the first task of the superintendent 
should be that of studying the district’s 
finances and of initiating a plan of finance 
after first having studied the financial and 
educational history of the district over a long 
period of years. In any instance, the financial 
program of the system should receive adequate 
study and emphasis from the beginning of the 
superintendent’s tenure. 

About 1932, there were certain pressure 
groups who nearly wrecked the finances of the 
Gill Consolidated School District. In their 
shortsighted plans, they scarcely gave a 
thought to the future of the children who were 


ISuperintendent of Schools, Gill, Colo 


soon to become the citizens of the community. 
Pians initiated by the board of education, that 
had been elected by these pressure groups, 
were based upon the one objective of cutting 
taxes at all costs. In the case of the Gill 
school district the plan initiated was costly.” 

The assessed valuation of the Gill district 
dropped 65 per cent during the period trom 
1929 to 1932, inciusive. During this same 
period, as a result ot inefficient planning, the 
special levy of the district was cut trom a 
peak of 15.7 mills to 10 mills. This leit the 
special levy of the district at a point where it 
would have produced only 64 per cent as 
much revenue tor educational purposes had 
the assessed valuation remained the same as in 
1929. However, the effect o1 both the decrease 
in assessed vaiuauon and the decrease in the 
special levy leit the district with only 42 per 
cent as much revenue in 1932 as it had in 
1929. 


Foresight in Planning Finances 

As an example of the lack oi fores.ght in 
financing, during the two-year period begin- 
ning in 1930 and ending in 143z, the special 
levy for the district was cut 48 per cent, while 
the expenditures were cut oniy 18 per cent 
during the same period. This naturally re- 
quired the disbursement of practically all the 
cash reserve and, in addiion, the registering 
of a sizable amoun o1 scnooi warrauis. These 
warrants drew 6 per cent interest from the 
date they were registered until there was 
money enough in the treasury to pay them. 

Regardless of the conditions previous to 
1933, the board of education, supported by 
these pressure groups, reduced the levy for 
the special tund irom 10 m.lis to 7 mills, in 
1933. This left the special levy at a point 
where it produced only 27 per cent as much 
revenue as it produced in 1929. Teachers’ sal- 
aries were reduced to the minimum, and other 
expenses were cut to a point of vanishing. 
However, the taxpayer received no relief from 
this reduction. Instead of giving the people 
the relief which this cut might have brought 
them, the board of education raised the levy 
for the bond fund from a substantial levy of 
5.2 mills to 10 mills. Thus, the total mill levy 
for all school purposes was increased 1.8 mills, 
instead of being lowered as the people had 
desired and as the asserted reason for cutting 
teachers’ salaries. 

Teachers have generally been sympathetic 
toward people in their respective communities 
during periods of financial stress. The teach- 
ers of the Gill school district submitted to 
several reductions in their salary in order that 
the public might be relieved of heavy tax 
burdens. The pity of the whole situation is 
that the taxes were not reduced propor- 
tionately. 

Mr. L. G. Taylor in commenting on this 
situation makes the following statement: 
“After studying the 1933 juggling of levies 
for four and one-half years, I can see only 
one inducement for this program, that is, to 
get the special levy so low that at least the 
high school would be forced to close about 
1934. If such were the plans they were upset 
by the unexpected heavy payments of delin- 


“Taylor, L. G., “Is its Effect an Increase of Levies 
or a Delayed Adjustment of Levies?’”’ Secretary, Board of 
Education, School District 87, Weld County (November 
26, 1938) 
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quent taxes and the heavy increase of tuition 
and other cash collections.’ 

The Colorado statutes make it impossible 
for a board of education to increase the levy 
for the special fund by more than 5 per cent 
over the levy of the previous year. If the 5 
per cent increase in the special levy is insuf- 
ficient to produce enough revenue to support 
the schools, the board of education may peti- 
tion the Colorado Tax Commission for an in- 
crease which must not exceed the amount 
levied the previous year by more than 5 mills. 
If the commission fails to grant the petition 
of the board of education, it may submit the 
proposal to raise the special levy 5 mills to 
the voters of the district. After all the other 
means of getting the needed revenue had 
failed, the board decided to put the matter 
before the voters. 


A Financial Study to Determine Needs 


The board of education authorized the su- 
perintendent of schools to make a financial 
study of the condition of the district. This 
study was completed about twenty days before 
the date of the voting.’ About five days later, 
the people of the district were invited to 
attend a panel discussion of the study and to 
introduce other material pertinent to the 
problem. A stenographer took notes of the 
discussion at that meeting. From these notes 
the superintendent wrote a second study.® 
This study and the one by Mr. Taylor pre- 
viously referred to were distributed just 
previous to the voting. Although the other 
methods of informing the public, mentioned 
at the beginning of this discussion, were used, 
they were probably not so effective as the 
three studies and the panel discussion. 

As a result of this procedure, the count of 
the ballots showed that 88 per cent of the 
votes cast were in favor of the proposed in- 
crease. The number of votes cast exceeded the 
number usually cast at a regular election. 
These unusual results were obtained in the 
face of adverse conditions and with prophesies, 
by those close to the taxing situation that it 
could not be done. 

This increase places the special levy of the 
Gill district at 12.8 mills as compared with 
7.8 mills of last year. This special levy will 
produce 54 per cent as much revenue for the 
schools as the special levy produced in 1929. 
The special levy in 1938 produced 32 per cent 
as much revenue for the schools as the special 
levy produced in 1929. When the per cent of 
the 1929 levy that is produced by the 1939 
increased levy is compared with the per cent 
produced in 1933 and in 1938, the trend at 
Gill is shown to be definitely toward a sound 
financial program. 

*Taylor, L. G., “Is its Effect an Increase of Levies 
or a Delayed Adjustment of Levies?’’ Secretary, Board of 
Education, School District 87, Weld County (November 
26, 1938) 

‘Lewis, Inez Johnson, School Laws of the State of 
Colorado, p. 195. State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Denver, Colo.. 1933 

*Moore, C. C., “Financial Study of School District 87,” 
Board of Education, Gill, Colo. (November 10, 1938). 

*Moore, C. C., ‘Second Financial Study of School 
District 87.” 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
@ Supt. H. B. Goucn, of St. Cloud, Minn., has been 
re-elected for another year. 
@ Supt. M. C. Darnatt, of Crawfordsville, Ind., has 
been re-elected for a five-year term 
@ The citizens of East Aurora, IIl., recently honored 
Kart D. Watpo, for twenty-five years superintendent of 
the public-school system. One of the features of the 
banquet was a special Waldo Anniversary Edition of 
the East High Auroran, in which the life and works of 
Mr. Waldo were described in detail. Mr. Waldo was given 
an elaborate scrapbook of letters, pictures, and accounts 
of happy incidents of his service in Aurora 
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A beginner’s grammar based 
on the Vander Beke Word 
Count and the findings of 
the Modern Language Study 


This grammar has been specifically developed to help 
beginners acquire, in the shortest possible time, a reading 
knowledge of French. The vocabulary of 600 common words 
and idioms of high frequency is based on the Vander Beke 
Word List, a contribution generally recognized to be of the 
same importance in the French language as Thorndike’s 
Word Book is in the English language. 


Written by authors who are experts in their field and leaders 
of the Modern Language Movement now being nationally rec- 


ognized, MINIMUM FRENCH GRAMMAR definitely meets 


the objective set up by the Modern Language Study. 


It is 


based on the investigationsand findings of the American and 
Canadian Committee on Modern Languages as set forth in 


their publications. 


$1.24 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


207 Montgomery Bldg. 


Pennsylvania Secretaries 
Consider School Responsibilities 


Almost one thousand interested school officials 
and citizens attended the Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Convention of the Pennsylvania Association of 
School-Board Secretaries in Harrisburg early in 
February. The principal features of the program 
besides routine business were a series of group 
conferences and an address by Mr. Cameron Beck 
of New York City. Dr. Lester K. Ade, superin- 
tendent of public instruction extended greetings 
to the convention. 

In opening the convention, President Harold 
R. Kratz of Norristown, urged the school-board 
secretaries to take advantage of the offerings of 
the convention to become better. and more effi- 
cient school officials. He suggested that the con- 
vention was designed to create better school rela- 
tions, to add friends to the cause of education, and 
to make better communities. Co-operation with 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, he intimated, was essential in the develop- 
ment of the most effective school programs back 
home 


Sectional Meetings 

The greater part of the morning session was 
devoted to sectional meetings of school-board 
secretaries. These were arranged in three groups: 
the first consisting of secretaries and business 
managers of first- and second-class districts; the 
second of secretaries and business managers of 
third-class districts; and the third of secretaries 
of fourth-class districts. 

Each group considered such problems as were 
raised by its own members. A wide range of 
subjects was considered by secretaries of school 
districts of the ‘ourth class. During the two-hour 
session more than fiftgen specific topics were 
raised from the floor. Ainong these were the fol- 
lowing: the disadvantages of the inability of 


school boards to borrow on unpaid taxes, the 
plight of districts bonded to the legal limit, the 
difficulty of collecting unpaid tuition, the un- 
desirability of tax abatement laws, the laxity of 
tax collectors in the discharge of their duty, the 
voting on merger in November, tax burden on 
real estate, needed amendments of the teacher 
tenure act, the need for a revision of the tax 
system in Pennsylvania, and the threat of Com- 
munism in the schools. 

In the sectional meeting of secretaries of third- 
class districts, the members discussed the school 
laws urging revisions and amendments to some 
They favored the re-establishment of the Mans- 
field Act, which authorized boards to borrow on 
anticipated taxes. They likewise discussed the 
tenure act, the sabbatical leave for teachers, 
transportation laws, and tax abatement of laws. 

It was suggested by members that quarterly 
meetings of secretaries of districts of the third 
class be arranged among neighboring counties in 
the different parts of the state. In this way prob- 
lems confronting school districts of the third 
class would be given more effective consideration. 

The secretaries of school districts in the first 
and second classes spent considerable time in dis- 
cussing revisions of the tenure act. The particular 
features that were given consideration included 
the status of married teachers in tenure, the re- 
duction of the teaching staff because of modifying 
the school program, the demotion of teachers, 
and the discontinuance of tenure for teachers at 
the age of 62. A score-card system of defining 
incompetency in connection with dismissal of 
teachers was suggested. It was also felt that a 
teacher should appeal to the state department of 
public instruction and ultimately to the Dauphin 
County Court in tenure trials. The status of sub- 
stitute teachers was another topic introduced. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Another part of the session was devoted to a 
discussion of financial problems. The consensus of 
the secretaries favored a revision of the entire 
financial program for the state, with the state 
assuming a larger share of the costs of education. 
Equalization of assessments under a state tax 
commission was also urged. 


School and Community Relations 

“The Importance of Closer Relations Between 
Schools and the Community” was emphasized by 
Mr. Cameron Beck of New York City, in a stir- 
ring address during the afternoon session. In the 
confusion of our contemporary troubled world, 
Mr. Beck called upon the secretaries and citizens 
to cling to the firm ideals which our forefathers 
struggled to maintain. We must inculcate stern 
qualities of character in our boys and girls if we 
are to save democracy and chaos. Over 300,000 
boys and girls in the United States have become 
vagrants. The crime bill of America is four times 
that of education. Mr. Beck would have the idle 
and vagrant youth in school and not in idle- 
ness. Unless we can capitalize on leisure through 
education, we shall pay four times as much for 
hospitals, asylums, and penitentaries. 


Greetings From State Superintendent 

In his greetings to the school-board secretaries, 
Dr. Lester K. Ade took occasion to comment on 
some basic provisions and principles of the school 
laws of Pennsylvania. He pointed out that school- 
board secretaries, like school directors and agents 
of state government, have the duty through public 
education to protect the state from incompetent 
citizenship. As such, school-board secretaries and 
members enjoy contractual authority in the name 
of the state. The essential conditions of a con- 
tract are that they be made by mutual offer and 
acceptance by adult parties for a valid considera- 
tion, with enforceable provisions not prohibited 
by law, and within the scope of the authority 
of the contracting parties. In view of the con- 
siderable amount of litigation on education, the 
superintendent expressed the opinion that it was 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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The handsome Veltone design in Nairn Sealex Linoleum is a popular choice for class- 
room floors. Above, Portland School in Michigan. Right, Lakewood School in Ohio. 


Nairn Sealex Linoleum 
quiet and comfortable 
underfoot, gives years 
of heaviest duty service. 


ES, when you specify Nairn Sealex Linoleum you specify 
cleanliness, quiet, economy, and beauty. Its perfectly smooth 
surface is easy to keep spotlessly clean. And it saves money 
year after year—stands up under the heaviest traffic with no 
refinishing expense. Nairn Sealex Linoleum, installed by author- 


ized contractors. carries a guaranty bond. Write for details now! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
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t» Walrus says — 


“Learning to buy takes a good bit of study.” 


Those entrusted with the responsibility of purchasing 
laboratory or vocational furniture must know the stu- 
dents’ needs, the teachers’ requirements, the manufac- 
turer’s reputation, and how to judge the furniture itself 
—its design, materials and workmanship. 





(Concluded from page 78) 


important for school officials to be familiar with 
provisions and principles of school law. 


Reports Adopted 

Reports by various committees indicated that 
the Pennsylvania Association of School-Board 
Secretaries was in excellent condition as an or- 
ganization. The membership had increased by 61 
members during the year. A total of 660 districts 
belong to the association. 

The legislative committee made no report on 
the grounds that the association consisted only 
of part of the school directors of Pennsylvania. 
The association went on record, however, as 
being disposed to oppose all detrimental legisla- 
tion and to support constructive legislation in the 
interest of schools. 

The officers for 1939-40 were elected as follows: 
president, Ralph E. Ord, Dravosburg; vice-presi- 
dent, Harold M. Cramblet, Pittsburgh; treasurer, 
John J. Schiedel, Upper Darby; and secretary, 
Mary E. Robbins, Sunbury. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

¢ Suit against school districts of Douglas 
County, Wis., has been started by the city of 
Superior, to collect approximately $37,000 due in 
tuition fees. The board of education, by state law, 
has been compelled to educate pupils from rural 
areas where schooling in the ninth to the twelfth 
grades is not provided. The school districts, under 
the statutes, are required to reimburse the city for 
this service. 

¢ Topeka, Kans. The school board has voted 
to enforce strictly its rule requiring payment of 
tuition for nonresident students in the schools. 
The board has indicated that it is its first duty 
to educate Topeka children. In making excep- 
tions to the rule it believes it would be hard to 
draw the line 

@ Athol, Mass. The school board has voted 
to increase the tuition rates in the junior and 
senior high schools. The new rates will become 
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effective in September, 1939. The rate for senior 
high-school students has been raised from $88 
to $97 per year, and that for junior-high-school 
students from $54 to $59 per year. 

@ Stambaugh, Mich The school board has 
voted against the use of school buses, except 
for the express purpose for which they are 
intended. The board recently rejected three re 
quests for the use of the buses for the trans- 
portation of children and adults engaged in youth 
ictivities not connected with the schools 

¢ Bridgeport, Conn. An attack upon the board 
of education as “inefficient” by Mayor Jasper 
McLevy, recently opened the hearing before the 
state legislature on the bill to empower the mayor 
to appoint school-board members. The mayor 
accuse’ the board of having operated inefficiently 
ind unreliably for years. The present method of 
electing board members was described as “trying 
to operate on an old system, one that works in 
1 small town.” 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. At the regular April 
election voters will be asked to approve a peti- 
tion for a five-member school board, to replace 
the present nine-member group. The measure calls 
for the election of one member from each ward 
and one at-large member, all five to be voted on 
by the entire electorate rather than by wards 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. A special committee of 
the school board has proposed a “white elephant” 
sale of a twenty-year accumulation of outmoded 
school equipment, including desks, plumbing, and 
various other articles. The business manager has 
begun an inventory of the equipment 

4 Dr. Paul A. Brehm, of the Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, of the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health, has begun a study to determine whether 
lead poisoning may result from the use of colored 
crayons in classrooms 

Dr. Brehm found no fault with the old-fash- 
ioned white chalk which until recently was the 
standard crayon in schoolroom blackboard work. 
The threat of lead poisoning developed when 
schools began using colored chalk, mostly yellow, 
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new Hall of Science equipped by Walrus 


The new Walrus catalog pictures the furniture you are interested in, gives you 
specifications, and helps you to study lumber and other raw materials, standard 
and special designs, construction details, finishes, fittings, electrical work, and 


so on. The foreword carries a list of prominent schools already equipped with 
Walrus furniture. 


By clipping this advertisement and sending to us with your name and address 
in margin of page, you will receive the Walrus catalog by return mail, and get 
the benefit of our many years of successful manufacturing experience (since 1901). 


to obtain better visibility. While common white 
crayons contain no lead, the standard yellow 
chalk sticks have a lead content ranging from 1.5 
to 12 per cent by weight, Dr. Brehm said 

4 The board of education of Richmond 
County, Ga., in session at Augusta, recently be- 
came irritated over criticism which appeared in 
the public press and which, in the judgment 
of its members, was traceable to misinformation 
from persons connected with the school system. 
In consequence, the board ruled “that no news 
stories, news releases, or publicity shall be given 
to the press or any other news agency by the 
secretary of the board, or by any of the board’s 
employees, including the principals of the several 
schools under its jurisdiction, until such news 
stories, news releases, or publicity has been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the president of the 
board.” 

¢ A movement is on foot at Warren, RI, 
which seeks to abolish compensation for members 
of the school board. Robert J. Conley, a member 
of the board, said 

“Admittedly, the salary paid members of the 
school board is small. It amounts to approxi- 
mately $2 a week. It would therefore seem to be 
a small loss for any member of the school board. 
I think it would be a good thing to remove even 
that small inducement from the office, and to 
make serving on the school committee entirely 
i matter of civic duty.” 

¢ Montpelier, Vt. A new system of scholastic 
record cards has been put into operation. The 
system provides for reports to parents at intervals 
of nine weeks. Supplementary reports will be 
issued for pupils whose work is unsatisfactory. 

¢ Warrensburg, Mo. The school board is co- 
operating with the local state college in a pro- 
gram of speech education. A teacher has been 
employed to work with the children in the ele- 
mentary schools, correcting their speech defects, 
and doing demonstration work in speech correc- 
tion before college classes 
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New Books 





The Administration of Pupil Transportation 

By Ward G. Reeder. Cloth, 200 pages. Price, 
$2.50. The Educators’ Press, Columbus, Ohio. 

The author justifies the writing of this book 
upon the fact that 3,000,000 pupils are trans- 
ported to and from school daily, that for this 
service more than 80,000 busses are required, 
and that more than $60,000,000 of public funds 
are expended annually. In proceeding to a‘d 
school boards who must meet this task, the 
author aims to supply an answer to the follow- 
ing questions: (1) Shall the school district own 
the busses or contract for them? What standard 
shall the busses meet? How shall bus routes be 
planned? What qualifications shall bus drivers 
possess? How shall pupils who are transported 
be supervised? How may accidents be reduced 
or eliminated? What types of transportation in- 
surance shall be carried? How may costs be 
reduced without decreasing the quality of service ? 
What records shall be kept? 

The evolution of school consolidation and 
pupil transportat'on is told and then the status 
of transportation as developed in the several 
states is given in the number of schools served, 
the number of busses employed, the miles of 
route traveled, the cost of the service, and the 
cost per child 

Attention is given to the principles of planning 
routes and time schedules, the minimum qualifi 
cations of the bus driver, transportation bids, 
contracts, and bonds, liab lity for accidents and 


transportation insurance, financing and _ cost 
considerations, accounting etc. 

One of the questions which is still in a 
controversial stage is that of the contract service 
versus pub! ownership of the busses. The 
author pres: the claims of the three princ'pal 
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plans of operation: first, the contract plan: 
second, the school ownership plan; and _ third, 
the joint ownership plan. Approximately two 


thirds of the school busses are operated on the 
contract plan; however, the plan is being 
rapidly supplanted by the school ownership plan, 
which is gaining because of its economy and 
the quality of service. The joint ownership plan, 
which is used less frequently, is a compromise 
between the other two. 

From the standpoint of improving local trans- 
portation systems the book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the working libraries of county 
boards of education and county school executives 
It is hoped that the author will at some future 
trme take up the problems of greater state 
control, of the legality of long-trip use of school 
busses, of the liability for auxiliary uses, etc 
Retailing: Principles and Practices 

By a Henry Richert. Cloth, xvi—432 
Price, $2. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
York, N. Y. 


This work considers for study on the secondary 


pages 


New 


school level, the principles and practices of 
retail buying, advertising, selling, and _ store 
management. Its purpose is to give boys and 


girls who expect to enter employment as clerks 
a broad understanding of the underlying theories 
and the most successful practices of retail selling. 

The earlier chapters are planned to orientate 
the pupil so that he may understand the gen- 
eral problems of organizing and conducting retail 
businesses and of laying out stores. The sub- 
sequent chapters develop the main points of store 
organization, merchandising, pricing, advertising, 
display, the customer, and the retail sales ap- 
proach. The broader and more comprehensive 
topics of merchandise selection, fashion, customer 
service, personnel management, finance and ac- 
counting, and credits and collections complete the 
final chapters. The approach throughout is that 
of the medium-sized department store and of the 
large specialty shop, with strong emphasis upon 
textiles and women’s wear. Each chapter is fol- 
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lowed by a series of questions and points for 
discussion, practical problems and projects, and 
suggested readings. References to literature seem 
to be addressed to experienced business people 
and not always well suited to the needs of high- 
school students. 

The book will appeal far more strongly to 
teachers who have girl students preparing to enter , 
employment in dry-goods and department stores 
or chain stores than it will to miscellaneous 
classes with boys and girls who hope to get jobs 
in grocery, hardware, drug, or haberdashery 
stores, tobacconists’ shops, etc 
Centerville 

By Paul R. Hanna, Genevieve Anderson, and 
William S. Gray. Cloth, 288 pages. Price, 92 cents. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, New York, N. Y. 

The novel typography and the very “different” 
illustrations are well justified by the text of this 
social-science reader. The book is intended for 
children of the third grade and describes the 
business of an average American village. 
Grammar for Everyday Use 


By Helen F. Daringer. Cloth, 348 pages. $1. 


World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y 
The author offers a new functional grammar 
for review or summary in the first years of the 


grammar of 
reading, writ- 


secondary school. It is a complete 
essential facts needed in everyday 
ing, and speaking. Each topic is introduced in- 
formally. Definitions and explanations are clear 
ind simple, and there is plenty of practice 
material 

Grammar in Action 

By J. C. Tressler. Revised edition. 
pages, illustrated. $1.20. D. C. Heath 
Boston, Mass. 

While aiming at a definitely 
mar, the author has succeeded 
purpose; at the same time, he has produced @ 
really useful grammar with intelligible definitions 
and explanations. It will actually teach the pupil 
to write and speak not merely correct but efficient 


Cloth, 365 
& Co. 
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AMERICAN 
BICYCLE RACKS 


American Bicycle Racks are 
essential for the orderly 
parking of Bicycleson School 
grounds. Approved and 
School 


Authorities from Coast to 


being adopted by 


Coast. Send for literature 


and prices. 


AMERICAN EQUIPMENT for SCHOOL 


American Approved products are backed by more than a 
: experience, 
nation-wide reputation for Integrity and Responsibility is abso- 
lute assurance of complete satisfaction 1 
illustrated literature and prices on the products listed below. 
Please mention name of item in which you are especially in- 


quarter century of successful 


terested. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT - 
FOOT BATHS for ATHLETES FOOT - - 
OFFICIAL REGULATION DIVING BOARDS .- - 
LIGHTS - - CHAIN LINK TENNIS NETS - - BICYCLE RACKS 
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School Hygiene Notes 





SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND 
ACCIDENTS 


The accident rate per 100,000 student days 


is only five in the kindergarten, about ten in 
the first grade, and rises to over 15 per cent 
in the seventh. Beyond this grade it recedes 


slightly, ending with thirteen in the twelfth. 

One third of the accidents occur on school 
property —either in the building or on the 
grounds — one third occur away from school or 
home, and a little less than one third happen at 
home. Less than one tenth occur on the way to 
or from school. 

The most hazardous location in the school 
building is the gymnasium. Football produces 
more injuries than any other game played on 
the school ground, but unorganized play is re 
sponsible for nearly half the school-ground ac- 
cidents. At home, falls occur more frequently 
than any other type of accident. Nonmotor 
vehicle accidents on streets and sidewalks happen 
more frequently than motor vehicle accidents, 
but the latter are considerably more serious. 

Accidents result in an average of about three 
and one-half days’ absence per case, but the 
absence is much greater for the younger students 
than for the others. — Alvan D. Battey. 


OAKLAND SCHOOL TO HAVE 
AUTOMATIC LIGHTING 

Supt. Kermit S. Nickerson, of Oakland, Me., 
has announced that the new $65,000 grade-school 
building will be equipped with the most modern 
means of lighting. It is now possible to have 
perfect lighting in all rooms regardless of the 
time of day by means of automatic lighting con- 
trols operated by a photoelectric cell. Whenever 
direct light does not reach the minimum, the 
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FLOOD 


* 


photoelectric cell will turn on the lights, and it 
also operates in the same manner in turning off 
the lights when daylight is adequate. 

The local building committee and the Central 
Maine Power Company are co-operating to make 
this possible, and the school will serve as a 
demonstration center. The system makes manual 
control of lights unnecessary, and increases the 
pupil’s effectiveness by assuring correct illumina 
tion level for the eyes at all times. 





DUTIES OF SCHOOL NURSE 

The duties of the public health nurse are out 
lined by Public Health Nursing in the following 
language: 

1. Participate in formulating and developing 
a health education program based on the needs 
of the pupils. 

2. Assist physicians in the examination of 
pupils and the interpretation of findings to teach 
ers, parents, and children 

3. Teach the value of adequate health super 
vision and facilities for medical and nursing care 
and assist in securing corrections of defects 

4. Inspect pupils and instruct teachers, parents, 
and pupils to observe and recognize deviations 
from normal health 

5. Assist in the control of communicable 
diseases through teaching the recognition of early 
symptoms, the importance of isolation, and the 
value of immunization. 

6. Promote the maintenance of a 
school environment — physical, 
social 

Arrange for the care of emergency and minor 
injuries and illnesses in accordance with medical 
standing orders. 

8. Participate in a program for the prevention 
of handicaps and the care and education of 
handicapped children. 

9. Develop relationships to co-ordinate school 
nursing activities with all other health forces of 
school, home, and community and promote com- 
munity health resources. 
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10. Participate in curriculum making. Nurses 
who are qualified may instruct classes in prin- 
ciples of healthful living and care of the sick. 


HYGIENE 
¢ The school board of Gillespie County, in 


Fredericksburg, Tex., has inaugurated a health 
program, affording a continuous checkup, and 
to insure immunization and vaccination against 
contagious diseases known to be preventable. 
Teachers in the schools are urged to properly 
instruct and advise the children by means of 
lectures or otherwise in the furtherance of the 
program. 
@ Addison, N. Y. The school board recently 
listened to a report submitted by William Miller, 
1 member of the school staff, regarding the re 
quirements in physical education and the future 
emphasis on various phases of the work. Mr 
Miller pointed out that the greatest emphasis 
throughout the state is being laid on the in 
tramural sports and games programs in schools 
where all students participate. State physical- 
education authorities, he said, are recommending 
that athletes be examined by doctors before 
practicing sessions begin in any sport. 
SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS’ 
CONVENTION 


The National Association of School Business 
Officials has announced that its 1939 convention 
will be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 17 to 
20, inclusive. The meetings and exhibits will be 
held in the Netherlands-Plaza Hotel. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL BOARDS WILL 
MEET IN LOUISVILLE 


The Kentucky School Boards will hold their 
annual meeting in the Columbia Hall, at Louis- 
ville, on April 13. The principal speaker will be 
Mr. W. A. Clifford, executive secretary of the 
New York State School Boards Association. 
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Gehool Board News 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
DISCUSS TEACHER TENURE AND 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State School Directors’ Association was 
held February 3 and 4, in the Forum of the Edu- 
cation Building, MHarrisburg, with President 

Herbert J. Stockton presiding. 

Mr. Harold L. Fuess, a member of the school 
board of Waterville, N. Y., opened the meeting 
with a talk on “State Aid for Education in New 
York State,” in which he described the adminis- 
tration of education in New York State. Dr. 
Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, outlined a plan for “equalization of 
educational opportunity” in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Guy N. Hartman, Superintendent of 
Somerset County schools, discussing “The School 
Man’s Reaction to Tenure,” suggested two 
changes in the present teacher tenure law. In 
one he proposed that final authority for review 
and appeal of teachers’ cases be taken from the 
courts and given to the judgment of a board of 
three. He suggested that the principle of proba- 
tion be incorporated into the law. He pointed 
out that teacher tenure is here to stay and it is 
only a question of what kind of tenure shall 
prevail. 

Another attack on the tenure law was voiced 
by Mr. D. A. Best, of East McKeesport, in a 
review ,of the activities of the association. He 
warned of alien philosophies now prevalent and 
urged the directors to be watchful in their own 
schools. 

The afternoon meeting was opened by Dr. Paul 
H. Wueller, of the Pennsylvania State College, 
who talked on “The Fiscal Program of the State 
Education Association.” He was followed by 
Dr. C. Howard Witmer, of Lancaster County, 
who outlined a “Program for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis in Schools.” “Planning the Modern 
School Plant” was the topic discussed by Dr. N. 
L. Engelhardt, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, of 
New York City, spoke on the topic, “Educational 
Foundations.” Governor Arthur H. James was a 
speaker at the evening session. 

The second day’s session was opened by Dr. 
Paul R. Mort, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who spoke on “Why Home Rule in 
Education.” In the afternoon there was a joint 
meeting of all county boards in the Forum of 
the Education Building. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers. 
Mr. Ralph E. Ord, Dravosburg, was elected presi- 
dent; Mr. Harold M. Cramblet, Pittsburgh, was 
elected vice-president; and Miss Mary E. Rob- 
bins was named secretary. 


CARING FOR THE GRADUATE AFTER 
LEAVING SCHOOL 


Three years ago, the men of the school staff 
in Ecorse School Dist. No. 1, at Melvindale, 
Mich., conceived the idea that not enough effort 
was being given and not enough attention directed 
to boys and girls after graduation from the high 
school. In the opinion of the school staff they 
were frequently dropped like a job which had 
been completed, instead of being looked after 
like a job which is nicely under way. With this 
idea in mind, the men on the Melvindale High 
School faculty formed an organization which 
they called “The Macedonians.” 

Members of the school board were eligible to 
membership. The initiation for membership was 
in two divisions; one made up of fun and frolic, 
and the other of a more serious nature in which 
an effort was made to show to the board that 
the job of the school was not complete with 
graduation of the student. By vote of the group, 
two lay members were added each year. These 
members were selected on the strength of their 
interest the youth and the community. With 


that part of the organization completed, a 
scholarship fund was created for worthy boys 
and girls who wanted to go on to college. Through 
the members of the club contacts were set up 
with the industrial concerns in the immediate 
vicinity. Many of the men were able to set up 
favorable relations with some of the leading in- 
dustries in Detroit. Each one of these men be- 
came responsible for a certain number of boys. 
They met the boys, visited with them, and be- 
came the go-between between the boys and their 
first jobs. 

The organization is active, and its aims are 
becoming more clear every day. The community 
is beginning to realize that the school is an im- 
portant institution in the life of the student — 
not only when they are in school, but after they 
have left school to enter employment.— A. A. 
Riddering. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BUSINESS 
OFFICIALS WILL MEET IN 
OAKLAND 


Mr. John W. Edgemond, chairman of the local 
committee on arrangements, has announced that 
the Public School Business Officials Association 
will hold its twelfth annual meeting March 15 
to 18, in Oakland, Calif. Plans are being made 
to make this an outstanding convention. 

President Joyner and the board of directors 
have prepared an interesting and helpful program, 
consisting of papers to be delivered by prominent 
speakers on personnel problems, legislation, 
transportation, accounting, insurance, public 
relations, problems of small districts, operation 
and maintenance. 

A program of entertainment has been arranged, 
with trips to Treasure Island at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition. 

All of the sessions will take place in the Hotel 
Oakland. 


PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 


The custom of closing schools on patriotic 
holidays is one which may very well be ques- 
tioned. Generally speaking, it would seem to be 
advisable to require children to attend school 
and to give them an appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of the day by means of well-considered and 
interesting commemorative exercises. In the large 
cities especially, the average patriotic holiday is, 
from the standpoint of better citizenship, a day 
wasted. Especially in cold weather, children do 
not know what to do with themselves, and parents 
do not welcome them in the home. Too many 
children merely roam the streets or attend a 
motion-picture performance. The observance of 
the day is entirely disregarded. 

On the other hand, if children are taking part 
in or listening to a thoroughly interesting pro- 
gram, the day will be a happy one, and will con- 
tribute its share to better citizenship and to a 
greater appreciation of the advantages of school 
and of education. 

In most cities, the schools are too modest in 
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DEMOCRACY 
Democratic government is at the crossroads 


in the world today. 


Representatives of new 


forms of government attack democracy as a 


which 


therefore, 


debating society in there is too much 


lost motion. It, 


seems increasingly 
important that democratic governments be made 
efficient. One of the best tools to accomplish 
this is the recruitment of a high order of admin- 
istrative and technical competency. 

Where skill you must appoint; 
where you want representation, elect. — Former 
Chief Justice Ryan of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court. 
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asking the co-operation of citizens and civic 
leaders in the observance of patriotic and other 
holidays. There is, of course, no advantage to the 
children or the school in having some stodgy 
individual make an address simply because he is 
wealthy or holds a high political office. Outside 
speakers on school programs should be chosen 
for their ability to genuinely interest children 
and to convey a message that has inherent edu- 
cational value. Far better is the plan of having the 
children themselves develop the program and 
participate in it. The better observance of holi- 
days is a job which deserves the careful thought 
which every major school undertaking requires. 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL BOARDS DISCUSS 
TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


“Trends in Education and How They Affect 
the Schools” was the theme of the twentieth 
annual meeting of the Nebraska Association of 
School Boards, which was held in Fairbury, 
January 17 and 18. Approximately 200 educators 
from all parts of the state were in attendance. 

Dr. E. M. Leigh, of Hardy, in an address on 
“Problems of the School-Board Member,” said 
that one shouldn’t be a member of the board if 
afraid that it would hurt his business. Complaints 
of parents, pupils, and teachers should go direct 
to the superintendent and not to board mem- 
bers. Teachers should be employed on the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent. 

Supt. Allen P. Burkhardt, of Norfolk, speaking 
before the group, said that schools are flooded 
with propaganda for nearly everything that is 
sold. He pointed out that it is the duty of the 
schools to teach ways of detecting propaganda. 

Mr. Meredith W. Darlington, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, gave an interesting talk on the 
topic, “Trends in Rural Education,” in which 
he pointed out that there has been a loss of 34 
per cent in enrollment in rural schools, due to 
the decline in immigration, the movement from 
the country to the city, and the decline in the 
birth rate. 

Mr. E. L. Novotney, of Beatrice, discussed 
“Educational Trends,” and Mrs. Viola B. Shep- 
herd, of Bridgeport, gave a talk on “Education, 
Which Way ?” 

The annual banquet was attended by 174 per- 
sons. Mr. A. B. Newell presided and Dr. C. S. 
Boucher, of the University of Nebraska, spoke 
on “Trends in Higher Education.” 

Dr. C. Ray Gates, Grand Island, led in an 
open-forum discussion. Mr. A. J. Denney, Fair- 
bury, addressed the convention on Wednesday 
morning. Other speakers were W. A. Robbins, 
Lincoln, and Archie L. Burnham, secretary of 
the Nebraska Teachers’ Association. 

A resolution was adopted, opposing the recom- 
mendation of the governor that permanent school 
trust funds be invested in state fair debenture 
bonds. Another resolution opposed the proposal 
of the national government to tax state and 
municipal employees’ incomes, which would make 
the taxing right retroactive to 1926. 

The Nebraska Schoolmasters’ Club held a ban- 
quet in connection with the convention. Chan- 
cellor C. S. Boucher was the speaker. 

A. B. Newell of Grand Island was elected 
president, Mrs. C. B. Callaway, Fairbury vice- 
president, and E. J. Overing, Red Cloud, 
tary-treasurer. 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL 
DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

Announcement has been made of a state-wide 
Conference on School District Reorganization in 
New York State, to be held April 13 and 14, in 
the School of Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The conference which is for laymen, board 
members, school trustees, town officers, and super- 
intendents of schools, will take up the recom- 
mendations of the Regents Inquiry concerning 
the school program, the desirable school district, 
costs, taxation, and state aid, and transportation 

4 series of round tables is planned in connec- 
tion with the conference, bringing together in- 
dividuals of experience in centralized districts 


secre- 


and persons without that experience. 
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School Board News 


4 The Paulding county board of education at 
Dallas, Ga., has adopted the following resolution: 

Whenever factions and strife arise among 
trustees and in a district, interfering with the 
operation of a school to the best interests of the 
children of the community, the county board of 
education reserves the right to notify the trustees 
of said district that, if such state of affairs con- 
tinues, the county board will assume full respon- 
sibility for operation of school for such time as 
it deems necessary and to the best interests of 
the children of the community. 

4 Darien, Conn. The school board has adopted 
new rules governing the entrance age of children 
enrolling in the kindergarten and first grade. The 
rules will become effective September 1, 1939. 
Under the rules, no pupil will be admitted to the 
kindergarten who is not five years of age or 
older. For entrance to the first grade, a child 
must be six years of age or older. 

4 Brockton, Mass. Mr. C. Harold Porter, presi- 
dent of the school board, has proposed the adop- 
tiom of a plan for redistricting the city school 
system, cutting the number of attendance dis- 
tricts from seven to five. He suggested that the 
new system be put into operation as the present 
principals reach the retirement age. A saving of 
$6,000 in salaries would be effected under the 
plan. Since 1927, five small schools in the city 
have been closed. 

# The school board of Dist. 62, Des Plaines, 
Ill., in response to a request from Carleton Wash- 
burne, superintendent of schools in Winnetka, is 
participating in a joint action with other county 
school boards in an effort to reduce the present 
insurance rates charged for school property pro- 
tection. It is agreed that school insurance rates 
are too high. Since competitive bidding has been 


discontinued and a single insurance rate estab- 
lished, the insurance companies have greatly in- 
creased the rate. 

¢ New York, N. Y. The Bureau of Attendance 
has been increased in scope with the employment 
of twelve social case workers. It appears that th¢ 
bureau seeks to maintain a group of trained 
workers who will devote their time and atten- 
tion to adjustment rather than law enforcement, 
as do the attendance officers. The new case 
workers will displace attendance officers as 
vacancies among the latter occur. Mr. George H. 
Chatfield, director of the attendance bureau, has 
stated that he had for a long time felt the need 
for workers of this new type. The services of 
case workers, supplementing those of attendance 
officers, he said, would make the bureau’s work 
more valuable in adjusting home and school 
differences. 

4 Seattle, Wash. Equitable policies for the 
retirement of persons long in the school service 
have been taken up by the board of education 
The board has begun a study of retirement prac- 
tices in other city systems and in public and 
private business, the findings of which will form 
the basis for such policies. 

4 Peru, Ill. Beginning September 1, 1939, the 
public schools will inaugurate a new term system, 
eliminating the present one-half-year semesters 
and having promotions only once each year. A 
two-year plan for the reorganization of classes 
has been worked out which will facilitate the 
transition from the old to the new plan without 
loss of time to any child. 

4 Fifty members of rural and village school 
boards from Van Buren County met in Evanston, 
Ill., for a three-day training school at North- 
western University, under the sponsorship of the 


W. K. Kellog Foundation and the Van Buren 
County health department. 
@ Oklahoma City, Okla. Assistant Attorney 


General J. Harry Johnson, in an opinion to Supt. 
C. K. Reiff, has ruled that there are sharp limits 
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in the spending of school money. He holds that 
the board may use its funds for athletic equip- 
ment, athletic awards, medals, and awards to be 
given to students. It may not spend money for 
band uniforms and for traveling expenses of 
employees. 

¢ As a part of the “Know Your Schools” Series, 
sponsored by the State Department of Education, 
the school authorities of Elkhart, IIl., recently 
staged a broadcast of a typical school-board 
meeting. The members of the board participated 
in the presentation. 

¢ The proposal to choose the board of educa- 
tion of Bridgeport, Conn., by appointment rather 
than by popular election, is opposed by the Con- 
necticut State Teachers’ Association. The opposi- 
tion is based on the ground that the proposal is 
undemocratic, and will inject politics into the 
school board. By way of comment, the Bridgeport 
Post says: 

“A real democratic method, we suppose, would 
be the nomination of school-board members by a 
direct primary without party labels. We are not 
sure that the quality of the members would be 
improved in any way thereby. Nearly every 
method of appointment has been tried and most 
of the towns have finally adopted the system of 
having the board membership divided between 
two major parties.” 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
introduced a new rule, requiring supervisory em- 
ployees to submit affidavits guaranteeing to de- 
liver payroll warrants only to employees who 
have personally signed the payroll. 


A CORRECTION 
Mr. H. D. Kittle, author of the article “An 
Excellent Teachers’ Meeting” in the February 
issue of the ScHoot Boarp Journat, is principal 
of the High School at Belleville, N. J., and the 
evaluation of a teachers’ meeting was carried 
on in the Belleville, N. J., High School. 
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Heating System Must 
Satisfy many Viewpoints 


Although Dunham Sub- 
atmospheric Steam Heat- 
ing is almost unbelievably 
economical in operation, 
that is only a result of a 
complete cycle of values, 
not the basic reason for its 
selection. The additional 
values are each as neces- 
sary as the fingers of a 
hand and each fulfills an 
essential mission. 

The Architect’s viewpoint 
is met in this system’s ability 
to match all weather vagaries 
with varied steam tempera- 
tures. Thus unvarying comfort 
is enjoyed with never a thought 











The ‘/Board’”’ 


“This building must have even 
temperature conditions appropri- 
ate to classroom, corridor, and 
assembly hall uses. It must be 
simple, economical and preferably 
automatic in operation. 


The Architect 


**The satisfactory heating system 
maintains comfort level tempera- 
tures in all weathers. It is eco- 
nomical bothin operation and 
maintenance.”’ 


The Engineer 


‘The heating system must em- 
brace sound engineering, a heat 
supply that exactly balances the 
heat demand under all weather 
variations.”’ 
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KITCHEN 
ENTER THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Hamilton’s convenient Unit Kitchen Equipment helps to teach 


the value of efficiency in the preparation, care, and serving of | 


food. 


and Steel Construction. 


CONVENIENCES | 3. 


Cabinet accessories provide space for everything. 
Hamilton Unit Kitchen Equipment is made of both Steelwood 
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1. That includes correlated functional aritimetic, handwriting, 
and vocabulary training. 


2. That explores the field of business, oHers guidance, and de- 


velops al/ the social values of this rich subject. 


All | 


That makes the student aware of the business forces and busi- 
ness practices that affect his life fron early youth to old age 


4. That is on the eighth and ninth grade vocabulary level, and 
holds the student's interest 


5. That makes future commercial studies more meaningful, more 
effective, more valuable. 


6. That is supplemented by a teacher's methods book, an option- 


al workbook program, and modern tests that are impressive. 


Write us about your Home Economics planning needs today. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 





PUBLICATIONS 
Information on School Plant Insurance Premiums and 
School Property Losses in Ohio for 1935, 1936, 
and 1937 


Compiled by T. C. Holy. Paper, 17 pages. Issued by 
the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

This report covers insurance premiums paid on public- 
school buildings and school property losses by years, 
certain items of information on stock fire-insurance com- 
panies, and a comparison of net losses and net premiums 
on all Ohio property risks and on Ohio school property 
covered by stock insurance companies. The report shows 
that the amount of insurance paid on school prop- 
erty represented 1.44 per cent of the net premiums 
received by stock fire-insurance companies, and the losses 
were 12.1 per cent of the premiums paid on school 
property in the state. The ratio of net losses to net 
premiums paid on Ohio property risks covered by stock 
fire-insurance companies for the period of 1930 to 1937, 
inclusive, was 46.5 per cent, as compared with 12.1 per 
cent on school property for the same period 
Comparative Tax Rates of 294 Cities for 1938 

By Rosina Mohaupt. Paper, 15 pages. Published by the 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 5135 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

While this study deals with a single source of munic 
ipal revenue, although the oldest and most productive 
the author holds that the larger cities are faced with 
a future none too bright. This, coupled with small in- 
creases in population, gives no great hope that ‘“‘every- 
thing will come out all right as soon as the present 
economic difficulty has passed.’’ Some of the larger cities 
apparently are on the road to bankruptcy of some type, 
or must radically change their ways 

An increase in tax rates, together with an increase in 
assessed values, would indicate a trend toward a heavier 
burden of the general property tax, which would mean 
increased expenditures financed by the property tax. In 
the smaller cities, the shrinkage in property values has 
been less, and the increase in the tax rates has been 
progressively smaller, although all show some increase 
It is probable that the larger cities resist efforts to curtail 
the essential functions of government more than the 
smaller ones, and further, the larger cities are faced 
with heavier burdens due to the depression. 

The unadjusted or total actual tax rates of 274 cities 
range from $13.35 in Wheeling, W. Va., to $117.38 in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. The average rate for all cities is 
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Two Rivers, Wis. 


in Wheel- 
adjusted 


$39.19. Adjusted tax 
ing to $56.37 in 
rate is $26.90. 
he Relation of the Federal Government to Research 
Prepared by a committee in charge of Dr. Charles H. 


rates range from $9.35 
Atlantic City. The average 


Judd. Paper, 255 pages. Price, 50 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
D.C 


This report, prepared by the science committee of the 
National Resources Committee, covers the relations of the 
Federal Government to the problem of government 
research in all its branches. The committee, in its study, 
found a need for improved methods of recruiting research 


workers, for contracting with nongovernmental organ- 
izations for research work, for official recognition, and 
financial assistance for international scientific meetings, 


and the organization of central councils within common 
research fields in the government, similar to those devel- 
oped by nongovernmental organizations. The first section 
of the report deals with a study of the Bureau of the 
Census; the second reviews the needs of and support 
given by consumers of census data; the third analyzes 
problems of research personnel; and the fourth takes up 
questions relating to the role of the Bureau of the 
Census in conducting analytical research 

The Federal Government, according to the report, spent 
on research approximately one dollar for each person in 
the United States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1937. The $120,000,000 spent in this field, however 
represented only about 2 per cent of the total budget, 
in contrast to industrial corporations which spend about 
4 per cent of their budgets on research and universities 


which spend as high as 25 per cent of their annual 
budgets 
Our Taxes — And What They Buy 

By Maxwell S. Stewart. Paper, 32 pages, 10 cents 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
No other country has a total tax bill which compares 


with that of the United States. But, then, few other 
countries have a population as large as that of the 
United States and none has as large a national income 


or as high a standard of living. Approximately 13 billion 
dollars was collected by federal and local governments in 
the 1937-38 fiscal year. This was just one fifth of the 
national income. Of this total, nearly half, or more than 
six billion, was taken in by the Federal Government. 
The present pamphlet is a study of tax collections in 
the United States, including the property tax, the income 
tax, death and gift taxes, payroll taxes, sales taxes, 
customs duties, and other levies. It tells what our taxes 
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buy, the economic limits, ease of administration, and 

capacity to pay. There is a brief list of references. 

Safety and Safety Education: An Annotated Bibliography 

Paper, 63 pages, 25 cents. Prepared by the Safety 

Education Projects of the Research Division. Published by 

the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
A bibliography of material, summarizing the opinions 

and suggestions of 14,000 classroom teachers. The list 

includes safety films and slides, their sources, agencies 
for supplying aids to safety instruction, and state courses 

of study. The booklet is divided into two parts: Part I 

is devoted to books, pamphlets, and bulletins; Part II 

to articles on safety appearing in periodicals. 

A Survey of Enrollments, Age-Grade, Grade Progress, 
and Mental Age-Grade Conditions in the Public 
Schools of Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Prepared by Edna J. Durland, supervisor of elementary 

education, and Charles J. Dalthorp, superintendent of 

schools. Paper, 32 pages, Price, 75 cents. Issued by the 
board of education, Aberdeen, S. Dak 

A study showing kindergarten enrollments for the past 
ten years, comparisons of elementary enrollments by 
grades in 1937 and 1938, total enrollments from 1929 to 

1938 inclusive, and building and grade enrollments in 

all schools. 

Rehearsal for Safety 
By Fanny V. Cannon. Cloth, 132 pages. Price, $1. E. 

P. Dutton & Company, New York, N. Y 
These five plays for schoolroom or assembly-hall produc- 

tion teach safety lessons for avoiding the hazards of (a) 

rusty nails, (5) matches, (c) littered floors, (d) 

fire, (e) defective electric wiring, (f) poor housekeeping, 

(g) leaving loaded firearms within reach of children, (A) 

throwing fruit skins on walkways, (4) running with objects 

in mouth, (j) danger of not knowing name and address. 

The Occupation of the Bricklayer; The Occupation of 
the Dentist; The Occupation of the Sheet-Metal 
Worker; The Occupation of the Veterinarian 
An appraisal and abstract of available literature on 

these occupations. Published by The National Occupa- 

tional Conference, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
These pamphlets give pertinent facts about occupations. 

Information is given regarding opportunities for employ- 

ment, entrance requirements, working conditions, earn- 

ings, et 

Basketball 
By Charles C. Murphy. Cloth, 91 pages 

S. Barnes & Company, New York, N. Y. 
The techniques, rules, and effective plans of basketball 

are explained for the benefit of players and spectators 
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Leading School Installations 
& verywhere 


VOGES, SCHOOL CLOSETS 


VOGEL School Closets are designed and built to with- 
stand the continual use and abuse they are sure to 
receive. Furthermore, they return the utmost in economy 
—both in water consumption and upkeep. 


Thousands of installations in schools everywhere. | 


Furnished in two types: Vogel 
No. 10 (Illustrated ) Syphon 
action, vitreous china bowl, 
heavy bronze and nickeled 
brass 
drum-shaped pressure tank. 
Vogel No. 10-A. Same speci- 
fications as No. 10 except for 
concealed pressure tank. 


Sold only through recognized 
wholesalers of plumbing 
supplies. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL 
COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





School Building News 


TO STUDY FEDERAL PUBLIC WORKS 
PROGRAM 

The National Resources Committee, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has announced the appointment of a 
Technical Public Works Committee, headed by 
Col. Henry M. Waite, which is intended to bring 
together federal officials concerned with public 
works and citizens especially qualified to advise 
on the economics and timing of public construc- 
tion projects. 

The members of the committee, which com- 
prise Frank W. Herring, F. E. Schmitt, Otto T. 
Mallery, William Stanley Parker, Frederick J. 
Lawton, Corrington Gill, Fred Schnepfe, Lowell 
Chawner, A. F. Hinrichs, and Lt. Col. Paul W. 
Baade, will be asked to assist the National 
Resources Committee in continuing its prepara- 
tion of six-year programs of federal public 
works, and in stimulating the preparation of 
capital budget programs by states and cities. 

In addition, the committee will undertake 
studies to determine the most effective utilization 
of state and local public works for stabilizing 
the construction industry and for analyzing the 
plan of public construction activities in provid- 
ing employment and increasing the national 
income. 


PWA PROJECTS 

The Dodge Corporation has issued a report 
covering 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains, 
showing the manner in which the PWA program 
is functioning in the national economy program. 

The year 1938, the fifth year of increased con- 
Struction volume, shows a construction total of 
$3,196,928,000 for 37 eastern states, compared 
with $1,255,708,000 in 1933, the lowest depres- 
sion year, or an increase of 154 per cent. Last 
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hardware, enameled 


year’s increase over 1937 amounted to 
cent. 

Nearly two thirds of the 1938 public construc- 
tion contracts were let during the second half of 
the year, after the new emergency public works 
program got into action. By December, the total 
year’s volume was 48 per cent ahead of the 1937 
total. 


10 per 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Spartanburg, S. C. The board of education 
is engaged in an extensive school-building pro- 
gram. The construction work is being financed 
with a bond issue of $300,000, a PWA grant of 
45 per cent, and certain funds already on hand in 
a special fund. 

During the summer of 1938 a new Negro high 
school was completed, at a cost of $60,948. Among 
the projects now under construction are two 
junior high schools, costing approximately $116,- 
000 each; a six-room addition to the Highland 
Street School, costing $30,242; a 24-room ele- 
mentary school, costing $123,885; and the re- 
modeling of the West End School, costing $49,442. 

In 1921-22 the first unit of the white high 
school was completed, at a cost of $300,000. In 
1925, a $285,000 addition was erected. In 1928, 
a $75,000 gymnasium was constructed, and 
another unit is to be erected. The Pine Street 
School was completed in 1929, at a cost of 
$314,000. 

4 Ruston, La. The school board of Lincoln 
Parish has received bids for the construction of 
the new senior high school, to cost $364,111. J 
W. Smith & Co., Monroe, are the architects. 

4 Rensselaer, N. Y. Plans have been completed 
for the Van Rensselaer Junior High School annex, 
to be constructed at a cost of $200,000. Howard 
O. Fullerton, Albany, is the architect. 

4 Supt. Austin J. Gibbons, in his annual report 
to the school board of Manchester, N. H., has 
outlined a long-range school-building program, 
to cover a period of ten years, and to involve 
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the construction of three new schools, and a 
wing for the Practical Arts Building at the Cen- 
tral High School. 

4 Keene, N. H. The board of education has 
begun plans for a six-year high-school program. 
It is planned to erect a new Junior high school 
and to remodel the present building for a three- 
year senior high school. 

# Work has been started on a new school- 
building program in South Kortright, Delaware 
County, N. Y. This district comprises two former 
high-school districts, 20 one-room school dis- 
tricts, and one two-room school district. It has 
a total assessed valuation of over $2,600,000, and 
an enrollment of from 500 to 600 pupils. 

4 Anoka, Minn. The board of education has 
begun the erection of a classroom addition to 
the present high-school building. The new section 
will contain eight classrooms, science and biologi- 
cal laboratories, and space for shop and wood- 
working. The building will be completed at a cost 
of $156,000. 

4 The standing committee of the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the National Bureau of 
Standards has reaffirmed recommendation R61-30, 
relating to clay tiles for floors and walls. The 
recommendation was first promulgated in 1927, 
under the tile, white glazed tile and unglazed 
ceramic mosaic. 

4 Mt. Sterling, Ky. The board of education has 
begun the construction of a new high-school 
building and gymnasium. The building, which is 
being erected with the aid of PWA funds, will 
cost $135,000. Joseph & Joseph, of Louisville, are 
the architects. 

4 Mayfield, Ky. The board of education has 
completed the construction of a high-school audi- 
torium and gymnasium, which are parts of an 
addition erected at a cost of $160,000. 

4 Springfield, Mass. The board of education 
has received bids for the construction of the new 
trade school, to cost approximately $1,448,369 
complete with equipment. 
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@ Russellville, Ky. The board of education 
with the aid of WPA funds, has erected a football 
field and concrete stadium, at a cost of $51,000 

4 Midland, Mich. Contracts have been let for 
the construction of the new additions to the Mid 
land senior high school. The cost of the building 
will be $345,000, of which the PWA will furnish 
45 per cent of the cost, and the remainder will 
be covered by a bond issue of $190,000 

4 During the year 1938 extensive surveys of 
building needs were made in Seattle, Wash., in 
the light of population trends. Rapid growth 
conditions called for additional housing and sur 
veys showed an imminent need for replacement 
of some buildings and modernization of others. 

At the board’s direction, a survey of school 
lighting conditions in permanent and portable 
buildings was made by the physical-education 
staff, with the assistance of the building depart 
ment. Where conditions were found below stand 


ard adjustments were made by the building 
department. In conn*ction with the survey, the 
health-education staff demonstrated to teachers 


window 
secure 


and pupils the proper 
shades and _ artificial 
optimum conditions. 


adjustment of 
illumination to 


¢ Lisbon, N. Dak. Plans have been completed 
for a grade- and high-school building, to cost 
$132,000. Harold E. Bechtel, Fargo, is the 


architect 

¢ Davenport, Iowa. Contracts have been let for 
the new elementary school, to cost $309,277 

¢ Ruston, La. The school board of Lincoln 
Parish has let the contract for the construction 
of the new high school, to cost $439,613 


@ East Chicago, Ind. Contracts have been let 
for the new addition to the Washington High 
School, cost $500.000 

@ Gretn La. The school board of Jefferson 


Parish has 

ment progr: 
@ Marine (¢ 

has begun th 


npleted plans for a school improve 
to involve a cost of $2,000,006 

Mich. The board of 
iction of an 


education 
eight-room 


uipment Division 
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grade school, to cost $80,000. The building will 
contain a gymnasium and will be financed with 
a PWA grant of $36,000, and $44,000 provided 
by the school district. It will be completed in 
time for the new school term in September 

4 Johnston City, Ill. Construction work has 
been started on the new grade school, to cost 
$140,000 

4 Cottage Grove, Oreg. The contract has been 
let for the construction of the Union High School 
Building, to cost $220,000. 

@ Delhi, N. Y. The contract has been let for 
the construction of the Delhi Central School, to 
cost $800,000. 

@ West Fargo, N. Dak. Plans have been com 
pleted for a high school, to cost $100,000. W. F 
Kurke, Fargo, is the architect. 

@ Cato, N. Y. The school board of the Cato- 
Meridian Central School District has reccived 
bids for the construction of the new school, to 
cost $552,000 

@ Albert Lea, Minn. The board of education 
has begun the construction of three new schools 
and the remodeling of a fourth building. The 
total cost of the projects is estimated at $650.000 

@ Gloucester, Mass. Plans have been started 
for a million-dollar senior-high-school building 
An appropriation has been made for the financ 
ing of the building. 

¢ San Angelo, Tex. The school board is antic 
ipating approval of its application for a PWA 
grant to finance a school-building program 

¢ Port Arthur, Tex. Contracts have been let 
for the construction of the Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, to cost $590,000 
@ Ada, Okla. A bond issue of $98,000 has been 
approved for a new junior-high-school building 


@ Fessenden, N. Dak. Plans have been com 
pleted for the new grade and high school, to 
cost $111,100. Messrs. Braseth & Houkom, Fargo, 


are the architects 
@ Crawfordsville, Ind 
ceived for the new 


Bids 
high-school 


have been re 
addition, to cost 
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$250,000. The 
PWA grant of 
$137,500. 

@ West Fargo, N. Dak. A new high school will 
be erected, at a cost of $110,000. Willam F 
Burke, Fargo, is the architect. 

4 Faribault, Minn. A high-school addition will 
be erected, at a cost of $276,363 

@ Independence, Kans. The Kansas house of 
representatives has approved a bill to authorize 
the city to issue bonds in the amount of $247,000 
for a grade-school building program. The city 
will be permitted to take advantage of a federal 
grant of $200,000 for the work. 

¢ Corr:gan, Tex. The school board has pur- 
chased a 25-acre site for a new school plant, to 


financed with a 
bond issue of 


build.ng will be 
$112,500 and a 


include a senior high school, an _ elementary 
school, and gymnasium. Architect Emory S. 
White, Livingston, is prepar.ng plans for a 


school group to cost $200,000. 

@ Lufkin. Tex. Bonds in the amount 
000 have been voted to aid in the construction 
of a new senior hgh school, to cost $225,000. 
Shirley Simons, Tyler, Tex., is the architect. 

¢ Owensboro, Ky. The board of education has 
begun plans for the erection of a vocational high 
school, to offer facilities for vocational courses 
for girls, and to extend the trade-training courses 
for boys. The building is being planned by E, 
C. Landberg, architect, ot Cincinnati, and will be 
financed with the aid of PWA funds 

¢ Montrose, Colo. Plans have been approved 
for the Montrose County High School, to cost 
$250,000 

¢ Independence, Kans. The contract has been 
let for the construction of the Lincoln elementary 
school. to cost $190,000 

@ Marshall, Tex. Bids have been received for 
the construction of the Aust’n elementary school, 


of $75,- 


to cost $254 C000 

4 Pratt, Kans. The board of education has 
completed a high-school and junior-college build- 
ing, at a cost of $255,000. The building was 
erected under the supervision of Mr. Glen H 
Thomas, architect, of Wichita, Kans 
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School Finance and Taxation 


A STUDY ON TAXATION AND SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 


Under the title of “Finance Trends,” the 
Illinois Education Association (Lake Shore Divi- 
sion) has projected a study in taxation and 
school support as applied to Cook County, out- 
side of Chicago. It embraces some 180 elemen- 
tary-school districts, covers a period of eleven 
years, and is prepared by the Public Relations 
Committee of the Association. 

The study begins with facts obtained in the 
field of taxation, and particularly in trends noted 
in the assessed valuations. Here it is found that, 
while real estate has enhanced in value by 4 per 
cent, the personal property has gained 64 per 
cent. At the same time railroad property has 
declined 36 per cent. 

In order to provide a more complete picture, 
it is noted that the elementary-school population 
gained 2% per cent from 1927 to 1937, and dur- 
ing the same period the high-school attendance 
was increased by 97 per cent. And here the com- 
pilers of the study hold that the ability of a 
community to support its schools is measured 
by the assessed valuation in terms of the number 
of children to be educated. 

The following hypothetical case is employed. 
4 certain school district has an assessed valua- 
tion in real estate, personal property, and railroad 
property amounting to $100,000 and has an 
elementary school with 100 pupils in average 
daily attendance. The maximum tax rate in most 
elementary-school districts does not exceed $1.50 
for each $100 of assessed valuation. This means 
that the tax yield would be $15 for each elemen- 
tary-school child 

The question would then be asked: “How does 
this amount per child compare with the national 
average? The figures for 1936 show that the 


Every progressive executive will want to read this interesting, illustrated book 
on modern food service planning for schools. 
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average school child in the United States received 
an educational program costing $74.30. If Illinois, 
the eighth most able state in the union, is satis- 
fied with an average educational program it will 
require $4,453 in assessed valuation behind each 
child to raise $66.80 from the present tax sources, 
which, when supplemented by $7.50 from the 
state distributive fund, will provide an average 
educational program for our boys and girls.” 

The study then reveals the fact that, out of 
171 elementary-school districts tabulated for 1937 
in Cook County, 27 have less than $4,453 in 
assessed valuation per child. This means that 
these districts cannot provide their children with 
an average education even if they tax themselves 
to the limit of the law. 

The committee sums up its conclusions in the 
following: “What is the answer? If the present 
system of finance is continued one of two alter- 
natives is open to boards of education in charge 
of the operation of schools. They are as follows: 
(1) Reduce budgets where the present valuations 
will not support an educational program even 
when the maximum rate is levied; or (2) Seek 
more state aid to supplement the local property 
tax. 

“This committee can see no reason why the 
latter step should not be taken in a state rank- 
ing third in total wealth, eighth in wealth per 
person, but ranking thirty-fifth in the amount 
of state aid given for the support of its schools.” 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

¢ Waukegan, Ill. The township and grade- 
school boards are threatened with a shortage in 
school funds, due to uncollected real estate and 
personal property taxes. Mr. John E. Reardon, 
secretary of both boards, has revealed that un- 
collected taxes for both boards, from 1923 to 
the present year, amount to $754,676. The tax 
extended on the 1937 levy for grade schools was 
$340,993 and for the high school, $398,320. 

In his report, Mr. Reardon pointed out that 
since 1923, the two school districts, high school 





and grade schools, have averaged 50 per cent of 
the tax levy. The uncollected taxes for these two 
divisions total nearly three quarters of a million 
dollars. The 1937 figures were $42,820 of real 
estate taxes uncollected and $13,811 of personal 
taxes uncollected. 

Another item of interest relates to the efforts 
of the county to collect back personal property 
taxes from persons assessed. The grade schools 
have $125,647 due on unpaid personal property 
taxes, of which $1,855 was collected. The high- 
school district received $1,791 in back personal 
taxes paid. 

On the present basis of 80 per cent net tax 
collection, which includes the back tax collections, 
the grade-school-board should receive $204,557 
from its $255,000. levy for 1937, as against the 
anticipated educational expenditures for the pres- 
ent year of approximately $241,000. 

¢ Cambridge, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,874,048 for 1939, which 
is a reduction of $78,167 from the estimate of 
1938. Actually, about $46,000 less will be spent, 
as the board had $32,000 left in unexpended 1938 
funds. A large part of the saving will be in 
materials and supplies. 

¢ Detroit, Mich. The board of education, 
nettled by charges of board extravagance, recently 
asked Dr. John F. Thomas, first assistant super- 
intendent, for comparative figures to prove that 
school expenditures have not been unreasonable. 

Dr. Thomas, in his report, pointed out that 
the cost of educating each child during 1929-30 
was $94.64, while the per capita cost in 1937-38 
amounted to $93.66. In 1929-30 the taxpayers 
paid $17,890,136 toward the maintenance of the 
schools. This year’s levy was $15,306,000. 

Dr. Thomas explained that the present budget 
of $27,733,500 was four million dollars higher 
than that for the peak year of 1929-30 due to 
the fact that the budget did not include appro- 
priations for lands and buildings, lunchrooms, 
athletics, and high-school stores. The 1929 figure 
(Concluded on page 98) 
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was $23,770,669. Formerly lands and buildings 
were financed by bond issues and were not in- 
cluded in the tax budget. 

4 Covington, Ky. The 1939 budget of the 
school board calls for $1,013,100 for the main- 
tenance and operation of the schools. The budget 
shows an increase of $51,984 in maintenance costs 
and $31,879 in sinking fund and interest. The 
largest single item is $603,222 for instruction 
expenses. 

4 Houston, Tex. The school board faces a pos- 
sible elimination of its surplus cash reserve, un- 
less a higher school maintenance tax is voted by 
the citizens, or salary cuts are placed in opera- 
tion. The cash reserve has fallen from $1,359,112 
to $761,381 and it is believed all reserve funds 
will be wiped out by January, 1940. 

@ The school board of Malden, Mass., has 
adopted a budget of $771,186 for the school year 
1939. This is an increase of $18,413 over the 
estimate for 1938. Included in the budget is an 
item of $20,000 for county and state tuitions, an 
increase of $8,000 made necessary by back pay- 
ments on tuition. 

@ Lynn, Mass. The school board budget for 
1939 calls for a total of $1,507,659. This is an 
increase of $120 over the 1938 estimate. 

¢ Stratford, Conn. A budget of $307,053 has 
been adopted by the school board for the year 
1939. This is an increase of $571 over the esti- 
mate for 1938. The largest item in the budget is 

220,307 for salaries. 

¢ Atlanta, Ga. The school board is facing a 
financial problem in an effort to balance its 


annual budget without cutting salaries and cur- 
tailing its school services. Although the revenue 
loss of the schools is $260,000 under that of 1938, 
the business manager, Mr. T. W. Clift, believes 
that with careiu! 
be maintained ii 


management, all services can 
00 more is added to the 





ST. 





. » Easily 


LOUIS, MO. 


budget. The city government officials have been 
asked to help solve the scnool department’s finan- 
cial problem. 

4 Fall River, Mass. The school board has voted 
to spend $1,369,347 for the operation of the pub- 
lic schools during the year 1939. The amount, 
which includes restoration of two thirds of the 
15 per cent salary cut, provides for the expen- 
diture of $1,153,586 for the educational division, 
and $215,491 for the custodian’s department. 

4 Houston, Tex. Approximately $300,000 has 
been cut from the original draft of the 1939 
school budget. The proposed budget is now less 
than the 1938 expenditure of $6,014,058, but 
higher than the $5,896,310 adopted by the board 
last February for the 1938 budget. 

@ Colorado Springs, Colo. The school board 
of Dist. No. 11 has closed the fiscal year with a 
balance of $3,536 on hand. The amount of the 
1938 budget was $670,268, and the total spent 
for the year reached $666,727. 

4 Buffalo, N. Y. The board of education has 
approved a budget of $10,954,429 for the school 
year 1939. In addition, $574,300 has been asked 
to finance the construction of the proposed new 
school. The budget estimate for 1938 amounted 
to $10,685,000. 

¢ Chicopee, Mass. A budget of $596,545 has 
been adopted for the year 1939. An item of 
$500,937 is provided for salaries. 

¢ Bridgeport, Conn. The schoolboard’s budget 
of $2,519,331 was cut by $211,953. The item of 
books was cut from $41,902 to $26,125. 

¢ Rahway, N. J. Contracts have been let for 
the construction of a new high school, to cost 
$560,000. 

@ Tioga Center, N. Y. The contract has been 
let for the construction of a new consolidated 
school, to cost $262,000. 

@ Oklahoma City, Okla. Principals of the city 
schools must certify all school payrolls, under a 
new rule of the school board. The rule requires 
that each principal sign an affidavit that he has 
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witnessed teachers in his school sign their names 
to the payroll. 


SCHOOL-BOND ISSUES 


During the month of January, 1939, school 
bonds in the amount of $8.363,700 were sold. 
The largest sales were made in Ohio, $1,828,900, 
and in Pennsylvania, $1,096,000. 

The average rate of interest was 12.76. 

Short-term bonds, interest-bearing notes, and 
warrants in the amount of $2,131,000, were sold. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


In the 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains, 
not included in Dodge reports, contracts were let 
for 50 school buildings, at an estimated valuation 
of $5,273,000. Six additional projects, in prelimi- 
nary stages of development were reported, at an 
estimate cost of $834,000. 

During the month of January, Dodge reported 
contracts let for 450 school and college build- 
ings, valued at $29,908,000. 


SCHOOL-BOARD ASSOCIATIONS 


4 James Van Orden, of East Islip, N. Y., has 
been elected president of the Islip Township 
School-Board Association. Others elected to serve 
with Mr. Van Orden were: Clifton E. Schlemmer 
of Islip, vice-president; Donald Beiford of Islip, 
secretary and treasurer; Vern L. Furman of 
Central Islip and Fred Merdes of Bayport, mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

¢ A permanent organization of city, village, and 
township school boards in Berrien County, Mich., 
has been formed. Mr. Sidney Mitchel, Benton 
Harbor, is president, and J. S. Batchek is 
secretary. 

At the meeting, a resolution was adopted 
recommending that the state legislature approve 
an emergency appropriation of $4,500,000 to pay 
tuition, bus transportation, and equalization to 
Michigan schools. 
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Over 1,000 yards of Armstrong’s Linowall were used in the George H. 
Nichols School, Endicott, N. Y. The Linowall was used for the high 
and low wainscoting in the gymnasium and also in the classrooms. 
The gymnasium wainscoting (8 feet high) is No. 735 Pine Linowall 
and the inlaid Linowall strips around the stage are Walnut No. 736. 


ARD knocks have little effect on a school wall 

or wainscot of Armstrong’s Linowall. It’s the 
new-type wall covering that has many of the charac- 
teristics of durable linoleum. It does not crack or 
chip when bumped by furniture . . . and its special 
finish prevents ordinary staining from oil, grease, 
water, or ink. Dust is easily wiped off with a wall 
brush. Finger marks wash right off with water or 
mild soapsuds. 

This modern, permanent wall covering comes in a 
wide range of patterns, colors, and textures. And at 
relatively little additional cost, special custom de- 
signs can be created. Refinishing and replacement 
problems are eliminated. It does not crack, chip, or 
craze. And it is flexible and easy to install over old 
walls. With all these advantages, Linowall costs only 
about half as much as other permanent materials. 

Find out how Linowall can make your school 
walls soilproof and permanent. Write today for 
information and the name of your local r 
Linowall dealer. Armstrong Cork Company, 
1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Armstrong’s LINOWALL 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
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WARDROBE and 
STORAGE CABINETS 


At New Low Prices! 


@ Exceptional in every sense—Price, Value, 
Strength and Utility—these new Lyon Cabinets provide 
compact, safe storage space for offices, classrooms, etc. 
Produced at new low cost by mass production methods 
and tools perfected for building Lyon School Lockers, 
they embody such famous Locker Advantages as arc- 
welded angle steel door frames, rigid body, concealed 
hinges and 3-point locking device. Mail coupon for 
complete description. 






STEELART 
‘“Posture- Perfect 
Chairs 


IN FOUR DISTINCTIVE 


Twe - Tone 


COLOR COMBINATIONS 








@ Now the comfort, safety and economy of 
Lyon Steel Folding Chairs are available in beautiful new 
models finished in two rich blending colors heretofore 
only obtainable in the finest upholstered chairs. The first 
to offer a folding chair scientifically designed to promote 
correct posture, Lyon again multiplies the field of use- 
fulness for such furniture in schools and colleges by the 
addition of a distinctive two-tone finish in keeping with 
the finest interiors. Mail coupon for bulletin showing these 
chairs in attractive color combinations now available. 





LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
en ee ue 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
1503 River Street, Aurora, Illinois | 


Without obligation, send full facts on item checked: 
Storage and Wardrobe Cabinets; 


New low priced 
New Steelart Two-Tone Folding Chairs. 


Name— - —_ _— 








Beane - miemnibiniieaiininedl 


City a ——— 
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For 26 years, the 


the result of this constant study. 
the DeVry named 


THEATER QUALITY 


Only DeVry — builder of the finest 
professional theater projection equip- 
ment — incorporates in a portable 
projector the famous DeVry “‘Inter- 
mittent Sprocket,"" embodying the 
same principle used on all theater 
ralenton. Get the facts about this 

E revolutionary improvement, 
and 24 other DeVry features, which 
assure @ new standard of low-flicker, 
high-fidelity projection: brighter, 
clearer, smoother pictures; natural, 
life-like sound amplification; scratch- 
peoet operation that safeguards film 
ife; automatic synchronization and a 
host of other advantages. Write today 
for literature giving full descriptions, 
NEW LOW PRICES, and details of 
the DeVry “Self-Liquidating Plan” 
of special interest to schools which 
may not have ready funds available. 


DeVRY CORPORATION 
1109 Armitage Ave., Chicago 


New York Hollywood 






Makers of the most complete line of 16 and 35 mm. Silent and Sound 


Projectors and Cameras for Professional and Institutional Use 


TRAINING AUTOMOBILE DRIVERS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 

The course in safety education in the Normal, 
Ill., High School was established following a long- 
felt need for a system of practical, systematic 
means of curbing the toll of death and injuries 
resulting each year from automobile accidents. 
It was firmly held by the school authorities that 
the course would provide a practical approach 
to the problem of teaching high-school students 
to become safe drivers. 

Mr. H. J. Stoltz of the Normal High School 
writes that the course was offered in the ninth 
grade last year and was required of all freshmen 
of fourteen years of age and over. Certain dis- 
advantages to offering the course to freshmen 
came to light. Because there seemed to be several 
advantages in offering the course above the ninth 
grade, it is being offered the present year to 
juniors and seniors, largely composed of students 
who had been enrolled in the subject last year 
as freshmen. At present 26 students are enrolled 
in the class, with the promise of an equal number 
for the next semester. 

The course is one semester in length and pro- 
vides one-half unit of credit in the field of social 
studies applicable toward graduation. Each stu- 
dent spends five 60-minute periods per week 
in the classroom. In the classroom as well as in 
the car, every effort is made to instill a proper 
attitude toward safe driving practices. The back- 
bone of the material is the course in “Sportsman- 
like Driving,” developed by Professor Neyhart 
and Dr. F. R. Noffsinger under the sponsorship 
of the American Automobile Association. 

Projects used extensively as motivating devices 
include a spot map of local accidents; the making 
of simple devices such as field of vision test; 
eye dominance test; device for testing individual 
abilities in skills for safe driving; scrapbook list- 
ing ten news articles per week on safety and 
traffic problems. 

In addition to five hours per week spent in the 


DeVry Corporation Sent 8 
specialized in Visual Education rm pov y A 


yaa Vox President 


The 16 mm. Portable Sound Projector That Gives 


Send 25c today for new 64-page 
book, “Free Films for Schools.’’ 


CORPORATION 
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classroom, each student spends two hours per 
week in the car, one fourth of the time being 
spent at the dual-control wheel. At the end of 
the semester, each student has eight hours of 
actual driving practice behind the wheel and 24 
additional hours in the training car as a “back 
seat” driver. Of 156 students enrolled in the 
course, only one student was compelled to give 
up the course due to nervousness. 

Students become eligible to take the course 
after they attain a passing mark in classwork and 
are able to pass a driving test developed by the 
instructor and designed to include every kind 
of driving situation likely to be encountered. As a 
final test, students are given the driver’s examina- 
tion prepared by the state highway department. 
Students who pass this test are not subjected 
to further examination when application is made 
for a driver’s state license. Of 130 students who 
took the examination last year, 129 received 
passing marks. 

The results of the state highway test and 
parental comments regarding the ability of their 
children to drive indicate the success of the 
course. The attitude of the general public and 
school patrons toward the course has been entirely 
favorable and many have labeled it the most 
valuable in the high-school program. There seems 
to be a carry-over value in that students, teachers, 
and school patrons are becoming safety conscious. 
The student is able to point out to his parent 
certain driving practices which are unsafe. He 
becomes useful in helping along the cause of 
safety. 


REPORTING PROGRESS PROMPTLY 


Supt. N. L. George, of Duncan, Okla., has 
summarized in a newspaper article, the thirteen 
specific accomplishments of the Duncan school 
system during 1937-38. The report appeared a 
few days after the close of the school year and 
was supplemented by a brief statement of the 
improvements made in the physical plant. The 
achievements were listed thus: 
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1. A growing spirit of good will and co-operation in 
units of the school system. Loyalty improved. 

2. Teachers’ visits to homes expanded, tying school 
and homes closer together 

3. Group faculty meetings provided ‘‘good changes in 
technique of instruction.” 

4. Change in marking progress of students improved, 
and will be further improved next term. 

5. Stimulating results from greater emphasis on music 
in ward schools. 

6. New auditorium built, dedicated, and paid for, with 
the exception of a piano. 

7. P.T.A. council for the entire city formed aiding in 
greater unity of purpose. 

8. New sidewalks at junior- and _ senior-high-school 
buildings. 

9. All teachers presented health certificates. 

10. Successful junior college started. Approval given by 
state committee. F 

11. Rural boys and girls provided with bus transporta- 
tion. 

12. Superintendent visited all teachers an average of four 
times each and made additional inspection trips. 

13. Music department in all schools strengthened. 

The superintendent also added a list of recom- 
mendations for improving instruction and better- 
ing the school plant. 


DISCIPLINE OR LENIENCY 


Destruction is brought about today not so 
much by too much severity as by too much 
leniency. The great rebellion which is filling our 
reform schools, jails, and penitentiaries to over- 
flowing with lawbreakers is the result of too 
much leniency. There must be control and this 
control must begin with parental influence. No 
school or other agency can substitute for the 
parental home. Our home influence is evidenced 
in our laugh, in our dress, in our greetings, in 
our coming and going; all our actions are making 
an impression which will last a million years after 
we are dead. Whatever may be the final solution 
of the youth problem there will be no end of the 
force of your and my influence upon the young 
eyes that saw or the young ears that heard. — 
Hans C. Ruenzel. 
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[WN TOVNCONWENTCI@ NICS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 





The Kimball line of laboratory and vocational furniture 
that has been designed to meet the needs of schools for 
efficient, economical and dependable equipment. 

KIMBALL Engineers can help you solve your laboratory 
problems. Check your needs in our comprehensive catalog 
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D: SIGN is important today—even in a drinking fountain. But desig 


alone is no reason to choose Halsey Taylor. Equally important is hygienic 


value. Halsey Taylor fountains meet this as well as all other modern stand 
ards because only in Halsey Taylor fountains do you get practical stream 
control and sanitary two-stream projector — original health-safe features! 


FHE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO WARREN, OHIO 





and ask to have our Engineer call. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
306 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois - 


A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 
New York Sales Offices, 105 W. 40th St., New York 
New England Sales Office, 716 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


BUYING FOR SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from page 18) 
ers and schools are doing, the closer he can 
observe the use of the goods and services 
he provides, and the better he can har- 
monize the economic limitations of the 
school district with the educational ideals 
and program. The job of educational pur- 
chasing involves a continual challenge to 
a man’s best efforts as a public servant and 
as an educational executive. 


TANGLED TAXATION 
(Concluded from page 21) 
the general sales tax, as levied in the separ- 
ate states. 

In answer to the second question: Is 
there any relation between those who pay 
and those who receive the most direct bene- 
fit from public education? 

As a people we have never pretended 
that only those who have children in school 
should be required to pay taxes. Yet it is 
they who receive the most advantage from 
the maintenance of public schools and it 
may be expected that they will contribute 
to their support. 

Nebraska takes pride in the fact that it 
has not been obliged to resort to either the 
income tax or the general sales tax, but has 
been able to keep out of debt by depending 
almost entirely on the property tax. Since 
this state is predominantly an agricultural 
commonwealth, the tax burden rests heav- 
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FOUNTAINS 





ily on farmers, who cannot hide their prop- 
erty, and on owners of property in towns 
and cities. Those who pay the least in taxes 
are largely town and city tenants who own 
little personal property and no real estate. 
Under these circumstances it could hardly 
be doubted that nonproperty owners in 
towns and cities enjoy benefits in the form 
of educational] advantages far out of pro- 
portion to their contributions to school sup- 
port. Similar conditions are found in many 
other states. For example, in Illinois resist- 
ance to an income tax has been strong in 
the large cities, especially Chicago. 

Obviously where such conditions exist 
there can be no thorough application of the 
principle of payment in approximate rela- 
tion to benefits received, whether one 
thinks in terms of schools, highways, or 
any other type of government service. 
Taxes should be so planned in every state 
that no group of the population escapes the 
necessity of paying for services which all 
alike enjoy. The only sensible answer to 
this problem would again be a balanced 
program, making use of income, general 
sales, and property taxes for major rev- 
enues, with each bearing its proportionate 
share of the cost. 

No plan can ever be counted upon to 
make taxes popular and easy to collect, but 
the financial depression was a clear revela- 
tion of the inflexible nature of our present 
tangled system of taxation. The so-called 


taxpayers’ revolt was regarded by many 
educators as a deliberate attack on the 
schools, but it was in reality much more 
significant than this. It was rather a power- 
ful reaction against the shortsighted policy 
of many of our educational leaders who 
demanded more and more revenue for the 
schools, but failed to regard the problem of 
educational support as only one part of the 
larger problem of public finance. 


THE CHICAGO TEXTBOOK 
RECORD SYSTEM 


(Concluded from page 44) 


Since the Chicago Uniform Textbook- 
Record System was installed, principals 
and teachers have been quick to appreciate 
its effectiveness. As a fact, they have been 
able to obtain more and better books as a 
result of the new procedures. Since post- 
ings and reports per person are few and 
soon become automatic, little time is re- 
quired for its operation. From a strictly 
business point of view, the system justifies 
itself by providing complete information 
on the basis of which book purchases may 
be more efficiently made. 

Any school or school system operating 
with free textbooks or books on a rental 
basis should have an effective book-inven- 
tory system. The records explained above 
may be adapted to any school situation. 
After taking into consideration the local 
conditions a system can be built to suit. 
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“Easy to transport.” 
Projector 32 lbs. — amplifier 
© with speaker 28 Ibs. 


“Speaker locks to amplifier for 
» portable public address require- 


” 


ments. 


“A handy combination unit for 

3 sound pictures.”’ The two units 

® lock together for sound or 
silent projection. 


“Amplifier instantly detached” for 
use in projecting silent films. 


“Holmes Electric Turntable quickly 
operates with speaker and amplifier 
combination.” 


“Microphene operates perfectly with 
turntable, speaker and amplifier 
combination.” 


“Simple switch” regulates from silent 
to sound on film speeds. 


“Without lamp adjustment lamp- 
house accommodates 500-750 or 
1000 watt lamps.” 


Sprockets — Decimittent Movement — 
no claw; Hold Back — absolutely es- 
sential for perfect sound; Fihered 
Sound=—same as used in _ theatre 
machines. 


Write for technical details to check 


with a professional operator, 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1812 Orchard Street, CHICAGO 


FOR BETTER STATE SCHOOL. 
BUILDING SERVICE 


(Continued from page 41) 


The purposes, functions, and duties of 
Divisions of Schoolhouse Planning should 
be given statutory recognition, and be made 
public by means of state educational bul- 
letins distributed to regional sections of 
the American Institute of Architects, local 
superintendents, principals, and boards of 
education. The need and the value of the 
service should be interpreted by the edu- 
cational leadership of state departments 
of education through their publicity and 
public-relations programs. 

Such state control should not be fixed 
by immutable statutes, but should be 
exercised through broad powers delegated 
through an enabling law to a centralized 
executive staff. The powers exercised by 
the division should be subordinate to a 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
and subject to such legislative jurisdiction 
as exercised by a state board of education. 

With the basic principles discussed above 
as a guide, the following law is proposed 
for the establishment of divisions of school- 
house planning in state departments of 
education: 

AN ACT establishing a Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning in the State De 
partment of Education and Enumerating 
the Duties Thereof. 

Section 1. There 

State Department of 


hereby established in the 
Education a Division of 


in the words of noted Educators 
READY TO CARRY 
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Schoolhouse Planning to consist of a Director or 
Chief, an Assistant, and such other personnel as 
shall be recommended by the Director as neces- 
sary to a satisfactory performance of the duties 
hereinafter provided for. 

Section 2. The qualifications and tenure of 
the personnel of the Division shall be as follows 

a) The Director shall be a person qualified to 
meet the requirements for the State teachers’ and 
administrators’ credentials and one who has had 
special training in the field of schoolhouse plan 
ning and who is able to act in the capacity of 
an educational consultant to architects. 

b) The Assistant to the Director shall be a 
person who is qualified by training to assist in 
the checking of architects’ plans, working draw- 
ings and specifications, and one who is able to 
act in the capacity of draftsman. 

c) Such other expert, clerical, and stenographic 
assistance shall be provided as deemed necessary 
and shall have the qualifications necessary to an 
efficient performance of their duties. 

d) A board of appeal to whom architects may 
turn when in disagreement with recommendations 
of the Division composed of two regional archi 
tects appointed by the American Association of 
Architects, a member of the State Board of 
Education, and the State Superintendent of Pub 
lic Instruction. This board shall serve without 
compensation other than that necessary to pro 
vide a hearing for those questions which shall 
come before it 

e) The professional personnel of the Division 
shall be selected purely on the basis of protes 
sional qualifications and when appointed shall 
have such tenure as accorded other Civil Service 
employees, and may be dismissed only on proof 
of incompetency and/or unprofessionl conduct 

Section 3. The Division of Schoolhouse Plan 
ning shall have the power, and it shall be its 
duty to make a study of state school-building 
needs and recommend such building aid as will 
serve to equalize school-plant facilities in rural 


1222 FULLERTON AVE. 
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points —PETERSON= 


- Laboratory and Library Furniture 





Modern in design and construction, PETERSON 


EQUIPMENT meets the needs of today’s educa- 


tion. A wide and varied selection enables your 


school to select for its specific needs. 


Over forty-six years of laboratory and library 
equipment building is your guarantee of long satis- 


factory service. 


Peterson furniture means quality material, correct 
and modern approved designs, scientifically con- 


structed and skilled assemblage. 


Write for new catalog. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Established 1892 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


areas and cities; such building aid to be con- 
tingent upon State approval of a school district’s 
building program 

Section 4. The Division of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning shall have the power, and it shall be its 
duty to confer with architects and school officials 
upon preliminary sketches and_ school-building 
plans and specifications. 

Section 5. The Division of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning shall have the power, and it shall be its 
duty to 

a) Establish standards for school buildings and 
sites. 

b) Adopt, disseminate, and revise from time 
to time as necessary, a standard state school- 
building code, which when adopted by the State 
Board of Education shall supersede such state 
school-building regulations as now exist. 

c) Review plans and specifications for all 
public-school buildings to be erected in the State. 

d) Approve plans and specifications submitted 
to governing boards of school districts, and to 
return without approval and with recommenda- 
tion for changes any plans not conforming to 
established standards. 

It shall be the duty of the governing board 
of each school district, subject to the provisions 
of this section, if the estimated cost involve the 
expenditures of five hundred dollars or more for 
the erection of any new school buildings, or for 
any additions to, or alteration of, an existing 
school building, to submit plans therefor to the 
Division of Schoolhouse Planning in the State 
Department of Education and to obtain the writ- 
ten approval of such plans by the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning. No contract for building 
made by any governing board of a school dis- 
trict contrary to the provisions of this section 
shall be valid, nor shall any public moneys be 
paid for erecting, adding to, or altering any 
school building in contravention of the provisions 
of this section. Ten ner cent of the building 

(Concluded on page 104) 
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Be Sure of Quality 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 









Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 59 


Specify 


SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 


To Insure a Quality Product 
Finest for the New School 
Best for Replacements 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 
FIRST & ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Town 
Chair 


Seat 5 ply 5/16” Birch Veneer, compound 
curve, manufactured with casein glue; or 
may be furnished with 5 ply 5/16” flat 
veneer panel enclosed in a steel frame. 
Seat panel cannot tip at front or back when 
chair is open for use. 
The posts, legs and braces are 14 gauge 1”x 
34" beaded rolled channel steel. 
The test of this chair revealed that the chair 
would sustain a weight of 2105 pounds 
before failure developed. 

Write for catalog and prices. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


READING, MICHIGAN 


Pattern No. 6066 









































As the EMPLOYER sees it... 


(Page 240, Industrial Arts, June 1938) 


“The more the school follows industrial methods of pro- 
duction, the more efficient will be its training output. If 
we are to use the school trainees, we want them trained 
in our methods of production.” 


So states industry...and the indus- solete methods... this sweeping 
trial method of producing prints, swing to Ozalid is the logical re- 
the method that is rapidly replac- sult of the many advantageous fea- 


ing all other photo-reproduction tures offered only by this modern 

processes, is the Ozalid White method of making prints... features 

Print Process! that are saving industry thousands 
This definite departure from ob- of dollars each and every year! 


As the INSTRUCTOR sees it... 


(Letter from a vocational school, 1938) 


“We have found the Ozalid Process ideal for school use, 
particularly as an instructional device. A\ll of our stu- 
dents are taught to operate the machine... an arrange- 
ment scarcely possible without the simplicity, speed, 
and particularly the cleanliness of the process.’ 


Oxalid is ideal for school use, not and so compact that it can be 
only because it is modern indus- placed on a table in the corner of 
try’s method of making prints, but a classroom... yet it does all the 
because of the simplicity, speed, work, and more, of a blue printin 
compactness and cleanliness of the department with its potash an 
Oxzalid Process! washing trays, in addition to print- 
A complete Orzalid Machine ing and drying equipment and the 
for school use is so light in weight trimming operation. 
The cost of Ozalid Equipment is not only Investigate Ozalid... now! The cou- 
moderate, but the savings effected often pon below will bring complete intorma- 
exceed the initial cost the first few months... tion on the process, prices, and samples 
and then pay a generous dividend through- of prints... all without obligation, of 
out years of service. course. 


NEW OZALID MACHINES 
NEW OFFICE -SIZE OZALID MACHINE 


The new Model D Printer-Developer provides easier and 
taster duplication of examinations, programs, assignment sheets, 
printed forms, etc. Accommodates material up to 9 inches 
wide. Requires no stencils, 
carbons or type. 





PRINTER-DEVELOPER 
FOR SCHOOL SHOPS 


The new Orzalid Model E White Print Machine. A com- 
plete unit for exposing and developing white prints up to 42 
inches in width. Includes new and advanced features not 
found in any other photo-reproduction machines. 





OZALID CORPORATION 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





A.S.B.J. 3-39 
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IT IS SIMPLE, — 
PRACTICAL AND 
ECONOMICAL 


Vanishing Door Wardrobes 


GAA4 VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 


W. L. EVANS COMPANY + WASHINGTON, 





(Concluded from page 102) 


contract shall be held in deferred payment for 
a period of ninety (90) days or until an official 
of the Division of Schoolhouse Planning has 
inspected the building and certified the workman- 
ship to be satisfactory. 

e) Furnish school-building plans and architec- 
tural service to school officials for one-, two-, 
three-, four-, five-, and six-teacher schools, and 
for teachers’ homes when in the judgment of the 
Director of the Division it is desirable to do so. 

f) Upon the request of school officials, to 
conduct school surveys, advise concerning school- 
building needs, suggest plans for financing the 
building program, and fix a reasonable charge 
for such service. 

Section 6. The Division of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning shall have the power, and it shall be its 
duty to establish regulations governing the em- 
ployment, certification, and training in service of 
janitors and custodians in public-school buildings 
of various size and grade. 

Section 7. The Division of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning shall have the power and it shall be its 
duty to establish regulations and recommend 
procedures in the maintenance of more efficient 
and economical insurance of public-school plant 
properties. 

Section 8. It shall be the duty of the Director, 
by and with the approval of the State Superin- 
tendent of Education, to condemn and close such 
school buildings or parts of school buildings as 
cannot within the judgment of the Director be 
made to conform to the requirements and regula- 
tions of the Division of Schoolhouse Planning, 
but no building shall be so condemned until 
the Division has made a survey of local needs 
and made recommendations for improvement, or 
for the consolidation of the school and the 
transportation of the pupils 

Section 9. It shall be the duty of the Division 
of Schoolhouse Planning to adopt such other 
rules and regulations, upon the advice of the 





The all-around economy of the Evans Van- 
ishing Door Wardrobe has been proved by 
thousands of installations in the nation’s 
schools. Not only is its cost surprisingly 
low, but it saves space in classroom or cor- 
ridor. Made to set flush with wall and occupy smallest possible 
depth. Outstanding feature is the doors, which quic 7 and 
quietly swing back into wardrobe entirely out of way. Wardrobes 
of time-tested wood construction built to stand years of hard 
usage. Easy to install. Delivered in knockdown, cut to size, with 
a full range of sizes and a. Specify Evans [[D>>> Shade 
or true economy. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG AND DETAILS 
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SHOWN ABOVE: Draper 
Sanitary Style... rolls up 
from bottom at the same 
time. it is lowered from 
top. automatically 
locks itself in any desired 
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ts usage. 
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Attorney General, which may effect improved 
practice in the erection, operation, and mainte- 
nance of public-school properties in the State 
as are inherent in the purposes of this Act. 
Section 10. All school-building authority exer- 
cised by the State and at present vested in various 
branches of the State Government are hereby 
transferred and centralized in the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning, and all laws in conflict 
with the foregoing provisions are hereby repealed. 


THE PUBLISHER’S PLACE 
IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 52) 


loosely drawn system of professional ethics, 
and lawyers, with their stricter ethical code, 
might well heed and apply in their professional 
relationships. 

In conclusion, I would like to leave this 
admonition: Definite standards are needed by 
which to measure textbook values. I do not 
mean such standards as relate to judging paper 
and the other physical qualities in binding, 
illustrations, and general format. Competition 
regulates all these. I mean the standards by 
which to judge the character and the merit of 
the content of books so as to put their selec- 
tion on as scientific a basis as possible. The 
elimination of guesswork and ill-formed judg- 
ment in the selection of books will lift the 
teaching profession in the esteem of lay asso- 
ciates who sit with teachers on adopting 
boards, by preventing the mistakes that occur 
all too frequently in book selections, and will 
also encourage publishers to vie with one 
another in giving greater service and a greater 
measure of co-operation with those who make 
the school programs. 
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You get More Value from 


DRAPER 
Sight -S. aving 
SHADES 


These are the shades used so con- 
sistently by both rural and met- 
ropolitan schools . . . shades that 
let ALL the light in, yet keep out 
the sun’s glare. They cost you 
no more. 


Free Sample! 


Send for free sample of Dratex 
Cloth and make these sight-sav- 
ing tests: Hold sample to light. 
Dratex diffuses daylight per- 
fectly. Hold it against sun. 
Dratex eliminates ALL glare. 
Address Dept. AA3. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND INDIANA 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


March 2-4. American Association of Junior Colleges, at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary. 

March 15-18. Public School Business Officials of Cali- 
fornia, at Oakland. William Cox, Alameda, secretary. 

March 16-18. Florida Education Association, at Tampa. 
James S. Richards, Tallahassee, secretary. 

March 17-18. Annual Junior High School Conference, 
at New York City. Orlie M. Clem, New York University, 
secretary. 

March 22-24. South Carolina Education Association, 
at Columbia. J. P. Coates, Columbia, secretary. 

March 22-25. Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. Prof. LeRoy A. King, 
Philadelphia, secretary. 

March 22-24. Mississippi Education Association, at 
Jackson. W. N. Taylor, Jackson, secretary. 

March 23-25. Alabama Education Association, at 
Montgomery. F. L. Grove, Montgomery, secretary. 

March 23-25. Georgia Educational Association, at 
Atlanta. R. L. Ramsey, Atlanta. 

April 3-6. American Association for Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Recreation, and Education, at San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. N. P. Neilson, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

April 3-6. Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, at Spokane, Wash. Paul S. Filer, Spokane, 
secretary. 

April s-7. Inland Empire Educational Association, at 
Spokane, Wash. James Burke, Spokane, secretary. 

April 5-8. Tennessee Teachers’ Association, at Nash- 
ville. A. D. Holt, Nashville, secretary. 

April ro-—14. Association for Childhood Education, at 
Atlanta, Ga. Mary E. Leeper, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 

April 12-14. Kentucky Education Association, at 
Louisville. W. P. King, Louisville, secretary. 

April 17. North Indiana City School Administrators’ 
Association at LaPorte. E. B. Wetherow, LaPorte, 
secretary 

April 17-18. Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association, 
at Milwaukee. Bertha Klingholz, Manitowoc, secretary. 

April 21-22. Wisconsin Association of School Boards, 
at Madison. Mrs. Letha Bannerman, Wausau, secretary. 

April 21-22. Wisconsin City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, at Madison. R. J. McMahon, Oshkosh, secretary. 

April 25-28. American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, at New York City. E. C. Miller, Chicago, 
Ill., secretary. 

April 27-29. Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, at Ann 
Arbor H. A. Tape, Ypsilanti, secretary. 
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ONE ROW or A FULL STAND | 


at your option! 





UNIVERSAL ROLL-A-WAY TYPE B 
@® Universal Type B Gymnasium Stands are especially designed HOW HIGH IS A 4-FOOT FENCE? 








for installations where it is desirable to use a single row of seats Of course a 4-foot fence is 4 feet high, but the 
without opening the entire stand. point is that PAGE service will help you select the 
Roll-A-Way Type B Stands are sturdy—easy to operate—kind proper fence whether it be 4 or 14 feet high. PAGE— 
to your floors. Like our Fold-A-Way type, each row of seats, each America’s first wire fence since 1883-—alone offers 
row of foot-boards, is directly supported by steel uprights, con- you a choice of five quality fence metals to fit all 
tinuous to the floor, with each upright diagonally and X braced. atmospheric conditions and an exclusive wing-channel 
W ide face, composition rollers support the weight, assuring easy, post designed for greater utility. One of our 92 
silent operation. Association Members is nearby to render skilled, cour- 
Write today for full details and descriptive folder. teous service. Secure his name and free literature— 
L write PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 
UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
P. O. Bex 335 CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
ee atin a poe — of double-hung balanced sash is replaced by @ Mr. Evwarp E. Gattup has announced his candidacy 
at WINDOW VENTILATION FOR 4 simple sash divided about 22 to 24 inches {0° the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
ow SCHOOLS , h b Th ‘ ak te @ , tion of Michigan on the Republican ticket. 
is . _— — Irom the bottom. le upper sash 1s fixed @ The school board at Greendale, Ind., has elected Ma. 
ali- An improved form of window ventilation while the lower sash is held in place at the W. A. Beavers superintendent, and Mr. J. C. Senrrza 

has been introduced in Nebraska school build- sides by triangular metal plates and simple **s!St@nt_ Principal. . 

- ; ea : : : eT . Tt} eR: / @ The school board at Salem, N. J., has reorganized 
ipa. ings where mechanical types ol ventilation sliding fixtures. The upper edge of the lower with the election of Wiitt1am Ware as president, and 
nce have been found not desirable. The new de- sash may be moved inward and fixed at any Enwarp Fox as vice-president 
ity, vice, it is claimed, reduces the cost of the point within a limit of six inches. tte Re Bigg ~ — elected president of the 

y; . rr . . . . schoo a gh f 
window construction because the usual type The arrangement is intended to permit of  jamed penned Ee, Sa WEN Saas oe 
ion, a free movement of fresh air into the room. @ Mr. Grenn Ropertson has been elected president of 
of The direction of the air is upward and in- the \ hool board at Springfield, Oreg 
ns ward, and in practice, it has been found, the _° M®. LYNN THompson, president of the school board 
t e ° Riker gape at Minneapolis, Minn., was honored by his associates at a 
R current ol air does not directly strike the silver anniversary dinner on February 10. In his 22 years 
® pupils seated in the row nearest the windows. as a board member, Mr. Thompson has served three terms 
As a rule all windows are fitted with the 2° President, and six as secretary. He is secretary of the 
at rentilati h that th tive | th of National Association of School Boards 
‘ ventilating sash so ; e€ entire iengtn 0 @ Mr. Cart Hicks has been elected acting superintend- 
a \ each classroom may be uniformly flooded with ent of schools at Catlettsburg, Ky., and will perform the 
ysi- = fresh alr. In extremely cold weather the open duties of the Office for the balance of the year He suc- 
ys k ie ’ igs ceeds James T. Miracle, who has resigned 
ran- t sash may be limited to one or more imme- gc, A HE 
j . ? . : PT REER, Of Ferguson, Ky., has been re- 
pe 7 diately above the radiators so that there is an elected for a four-year term 
bes [ immediate tempering of the cold air @ Mr = + Reppinc has been elected superintendent 
g The sash is equipped with a positive lock oA — phe am aa a & oe 
. at 5 so that it cannot be opened from the outside. @ Super. W. L. Case, of the Harrison County (Ky.) 
- The arrangement of the sash is the idea of schools, has been re-elected for a four-year term 
Mr. Hugh M. McClure, architect and mem- _—® PU?t. ad ps - tage of Ottawa, Kans., has been 
“ 9 . e-electec 0 anothe year 
a ber of the firm of McClure & W alker, archi- @ Supt. A. G. Scuncasenemme, of Dedee City, Kane. 
“ tects, Kearney, Nebr. Mr. McClure is author- has been re-elected for the next year 
at ity for the statement that the window = te = . Rose, of Pittsburg, Kans., has been 
7 . . . toon re-electec or a two-year term 
. ventilation is almost equally effective on the @ Seve. G. L. Raumer, of Coder Been, Tes. bas tere 
—_ lee side as it is on the windward side of  te-clected for a two-year term 
orte schoolhouses. @ Mr Wat rer F. Downey has entered upon his duties 
aul as State Commissioner of Education of Massachusetts 
! : : : : oe Mr. Downey, who is a graduate of Amherst College, and 
¥ PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOLMEN holds a master’s degree from Harvard, has had wide ex- 
= . @ Mr. J. W. Iretann, of Frankfort, Ky., has resigned perience in educational work. He was for sixteen years 
- . in order to accept a position with the State Teachers’ headmaster of the Boston English High School, and served 
“e College in Morehead as a member of the faculty of the Boston University 
viate @ Supt. C. W. Peacock, of Fayette, Ga., has been School of Education, Boston Teachers’ College, Emmanuel 
“ re-elected for his eleventh consecutive term a ry — School, and the Massachusetts 
: The . . e@ Supr. A. G. Steere, of Altus, Okla., has been re- nstitute oO echnology 
. _ lower sash ney be opened and held elected for the next school year. @ Mr. E. B. Wuattn has been re-elected for a sixth 
An8 rigidly in place within the triangular metal e@ Supt. Joun G. Hansen, of Fremont, Nebr., has consecutive year as superintendent of the Raceland Inde- 


guards at the sides of the window. been re-elected for a three-year term pendent School District, Raceland, Ky 
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Cu Veit li } ced SX 


ZASOOUON —EWS 
FOR ‘Yo yas 


More and more schools realize the 
importance and advantages of 
modern centralized sound sys- 
tems as an aid to education and 
increased efficiency. A modern 
aid to teaching endorsed by lead- 
ing educators. 


A Bogen Sound System at a cen- 
tral location such as the Auditor- 
ium or Principal’s office, makes 
possible announcements to indi- 
vidual classrooms; any group of 
rooms or all rooms in case of 
emergency. Any room can reply to 
the central station when called. 
Auditorium exercises may be re- 
layed to classrooms or radio broad- 
casts of a civic or educational 
nature may be listened to by any 
group of rooms. Phonograph re- 
production to any or all class- 
rooms for music appreciation is 
also available. 


Bogen Jr. Centralized System Model S-32 (as illustrated here) is 
available for 8,16 or 32 rooms. The moderate price of this equip- 
ment puts it within the reach of the average small school. We 
can meet the requirements of any school, large or small. Write 
for descriptive literature or permit us to quote on your individ- 
ual requirements. Our Engineering Department is available to as- 
sist you in planning the space for any of your school equipment. 


DAVID BOGEN inc sew vore xx 


6 ED 6) sD | Ds) es eS 


Stage Equipment | 





Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Experienced Personnel 


Write 


Twin City Scenic Company 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Service and Installation by | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
2819 Nicollet Ave. | 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SUBTLE TONE GRADATIONS 


® Bile rele sei igh Pvalied 
@ Easily blended and erased 
@ Supplied in eighteen rich colors 


Order from your School Supply House 
or WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 


THE AMERICAN 1 CRAYON COMPANY 


77° B97 HAYES AVENUE SKY. OHIC 
NEW Y K . . CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCS 
a Woll Weoley Math SS lh ee ol ae 
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A Free Trial Offer 


to show you how Sengbusch 
Hard Rubber Inkwells 


save you money — 


Equip one of your rooms for a 90-day free trial. The results are bound to con- 
vince you that you save money on replacements, inkstain damage, and evapo- 
ration. Sengbusch famous inkwells are practically indestructible — minimize 
ink evaporation —and are styled to fit the desks you are now using. 


Write for full details and free sample 


MS eng busc h school inkwells 


318 Sengbusch Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis, 


A penmanship aid 


with economy 





Smoother . . . . Easier Writing on any paper, 
for beginners especially. 


LONGER LASTING .. COST NO MORE. 


Test these pens. Samples on request. 


TURNER & HARRISON — Philadelphia 
. Since 1876 


Manufacturers of pens... exclusively . . 





COLUMBIA 
DESK CHAIR 





500% increase in sales of this 
Columbia Type Desk in 4 years. 
The greatest record ever made. 


$4.35 
$ 4.65 
$4.95 


Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
FURNITURE CORP. 


Indianapolis, 


Small size... 
Medium size 
Large size ... 


Indiana 


Experienced seating salesmen wanted for various territories 
to act as distributors for large manufacturer of metal fold- 
ing chairs. Give complete details, experience, and references 


in first letter. — Write P. O. Box No. 39, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Filth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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Steel Chassis #5 
Alumi Classrooms 
uminum alloy 
edging Cafeterias 





@ as steady as a per- Kindergartens 


manent table 






Banquets 











@ practically inde- 












structible Playrooms 
@ opens and folds and many 
quickly other uses 


@ easy to store and 
move 


ONE PARK AVENUE 


Canadian Plant: Owen Sound, 


Personal News of School 
Officials 


@ Mr. Warren O. Hunkins has been elected purchas- 
ing agent for the board of education at Haverhill, Mass 
@ The school board of Whiting, Ind., has reorganized 
with the election of Mr. M. J. Hannon as president; 
Mr. JoHN Cresar, Jr., as secretary; and Mr. D. J. 
PASKWIETZ as treasurer 
@ The board of education of Knoxville, 
reorganized with the election of Dr. H. E. Curisten- 
BERRY as president; Mrs. C. D. Brarpstey as vice- 
president; Mrs. Frep Post as secretary; and Dr. B. 
LAVENDER as treasurer. 

@ Mr. Orte Lesus, who resigned as president of the 
school board of Cythiana, Ky., on January 27, had 
completed eighteen years as president of the board. At 
2 testimonial dinner in his honor, friends extended 
congratulations. Mr. Charles L. Atkinson has succeeded 
Mr. Lebus as president of the board. 

@ The board of education of Covington, Ky., has elected 
BERNARD KATHMAN president, and CHaries B 
ce-pres'dent 

@ Dr. H. B. Eyman has been elected president of the 
school bx ard of Lancaster, Ohio 

@ Supt. M. L. McCoy, of Big Rapids, Mich., 
re-elected for 
@ The 


with the 


Tenn., has 


MEYERS 


has been 
another year 

board of Atlanta, Ga., has reorganized 
election of Ep. S. Cook as president; Mrs. Z 
V. PETERSON as vice president; and Mrs. FANNIE Mar 


school 


West as secretary 

@ Supt. G. H. Sanperc, of Rochester, Minn., has been 

re-¢ ted for a fifteenth term 

@ The school board of Toledo Ohio, has elected 

Epwarp |} EVANS as president, and GRANT MURRAY as 
e-president 


@ Mr. Ray G. Hauntz has been re-elected as president 
1 the hool board of Columbus, Ohio. Mrs 
H} was renamed vice-president 

eu Ricuarp E. Doyre, of San Francisco, Calif 
re-elected commissioner of education for a third 
ler Mr. C. Harotp Caucrietp has been elected pres 
dent. and Mr. Cuartes A. Derry has been named vice- 


Harotp C 


chool board of Manhattan, Kans., has elected 


MR L J. NEWMAN president, and Ray H. Pottom vice- 


Write for folder and prices 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, Inc. 


If it folds ask Howe 
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Linoleum, | 
Plywood or 
Masonite tops 


@maximum  teg 
room and seating 
capacity 

@ sanitary tops for 
cafeteria use 





@ large or small sizes 
for many purposes 


@ supplied in any 
desired height 


NEW YORK 
Ontario 


@ The school board at Parowan, Utah, has re-elected 
James C. Rostnson as president. W. H. LeicH was 
named vice-president 

@ The school board of Newport, Ky., has reorganized 
with the re-election of GeorGe SCHNEIDER as president, 
and Dr. Ropert SCHEER as vice-president 

@ The school board of Gainesville, Ga., has re-elected 
Mr. A. C. WHEELER as president, Mr. C. R. Frierson 
was named vice-president, and Mr. James A. RUDOLPH 
was elected secretary-treasurer 

@ The school board of Provo, Utah, has elected Mr 
Bert CRANE as president, and Mrs. A. E. BALLir as 
vice-president 

@ Mr. Witiiam Rossiter has been re-elected as pres- 
ident of the board of education at La Crosse, Wis. 
Mrs. Georce Lueck was renamed vice-president. 

@ Mrs. Ebwarp T. CHANDLER has been elected pres- 
ident of the school board of Norwood, Mass 

@ Mr. W. J. Wess has been re-elected as president of 
the board of education of Mayfield, Ky., tor a four- 
year term. Mr. Webb has served continuously as pres- 
ident since the organization of the board in 1908 

@ Supt. KennetH R. Patterson, of Mayfield, Ky., 
has been serving as the head of the public-school system 
since 1923. 

@ The board of education of Flagstaff, Ariz., has re 
organized with the election of Joe C. DoLan as president 
und Tueropore S. Spencer as clerk. Dr. CHARLES W 
Securist has been elected as a new member to succeed 
Fred W. Moore 

@ The school board of Mansfield 
ized with the election of Mrs. Sapre H PUCKER as 
president, and Mr. B. L. Merritr as clerk 

@ The school board of Woonsocket, R. I., has elected 
Mr. Evcene N. GAGNE as president of the board. He 
succeeds Dr. Jeremiah J. Gearon, a candidate for r 
election and a member of the board for 26 years 

@ The school board of Decatur, Ga., has reorgan‘zed 
with the election of Mr. FraANK THOMAS as president 
ind Mrs. W. S. Howarp as vice-president. H. H. Trott 
yas named secretaryv-treasurer 

@ The 


Strve P 


Mass., has reorgan 


school board of Dawson, Ga., has re-elected Dr 
KENYON as president. E. J. Pace was named 
vice-president; and H. S. JENNINGS wa 
@ The school board of 
with the election of W. J 
ECKLES as vice-president 


elected se retary 
Eastman, Ga., has reorganized 

DaANtet as president; G. I 
and O. C. Pounp as secretary 


@ Mr. Tuomas J. Fenper has been re-elected pres dent 
of the Richmond County board of education at 
Augusta, Ga 
Mr HENRY BLUN has been re elected president ol 


the board of education at Savannah, Ga. Other officers 
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Refinish desks, tables... 
at a big saving with 


SKILSAW 
BELT SANDER 


New improved models produce 
a smooth even finish, without 
ripples or ridges... faster and 
cheaper! Easy to use—plugs into 
any light socket. The electrical 
method of refinishing desk tops, 
resurfacing blackboards, stair 
treads. Ideal for manual training 
classes. Thousands used. 


Write for Complete Catalog. 


SKILSAW, INC. 


4151 WINNEMAC AVENUE, CHICAGO 





@ Full 32 sq. inch sanding area. 
Ball bearing construction. Also 
made with vacuum dust collec- 
tor. When used with our bench 
stand,—instantly converted in- 
to Bench or Spindle Sander for 
manual training work. 


re-elected were CuHartes F. Groves, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Witits HEARD, secretary. 

@ The school board of Dade City, Fla., has reorgan- 
ized with the election of D. A, Storms as president. 

@ Dr. E. J. Starsucx has been elected president of the 
Clinton County board of education in Wilmington, Ohio 

@ Mr. P. J. Newman has been re-elected president of 
the board of education at Manhattan, Kans. 

@ The board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
reorganized with the election of Mr. Marcus AARON as 
president; Mr. ALEXANDER REED as vice-president; and 
Mr. H. W. CRAMBLET as secretary 

@ The school board of Hawkinsville, Ga., has reorganized 
with the election of Mr. Sam Way as president, and Mr. 
J. D. DuPree as vice-president. 

@ Mr. M. M. CALrtanan, of Marquette, Kans., has been 
appointed State Supervisor of Schools. 

@ Mr. Kertn Ironsives, of Pemberton, 
become superintendent of schools at Pine 
succeeds G. F. Hoppe. 

@ Mr. Watter A. Anprews, of Lake City, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at New Ulm. 

@ Mr. Raten W. Ecxtey, of Ollie, Iowa, has become 
superintendent of schools at Menlo. 

@ Mr. Harotp M. LinpeRMAN, superintendent of schools 
at Canova, S. Dak., for five years, died at his home 
cn January 24. 

@ Mr. Joun I. Dean has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Berea, Ky. He succeeds Clarence Sharpton 

@ Supt. Harry C. Smitnu, of Sandusky, Mich., has been 
re-elected for the year 1939-40 

@ Mr. C. D. Repprnc, formerly principal of the high 
school at Frankfort, Ky., has been elected superintendent 
of schools. He succeeds J. W. Ireland 

@ Mr. Pup Fark, formerly president of the State 
Teachers’ College at Stevens Point, Wis., has resigned 
in order to assume the superintendency at Madison, Wis 
@ Mr. G. E. Gantarp, superintendent of schools at Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich., died in the General Hospital, on January 
»5, after a three days’ illness. He was completing his 
twenty-fifth year as city superintendent of schools 

Mr. Ganiard, who was born in Concord, Mich., in 1873, 
was graduated from the Ypsilanti Normal School in 1897 
In 1914 he received his B.S. degree from the University 
of Chicago, and the University of Michigan awarded him 
the A.M. degree in 1929. Before his appointment as 
superintendent in 1914, he had been head of the schools 
in Ithaca, Reed City, and East Jordan, Mich 
@ Supt. Josepn A. Fritzcerato, of New Haven, Conn., 
has been re-elected for a five-year term. 

@ Supt. Conrap Jacopson, of Holdrege, Nebr., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term 


Minn., has 
Island. He 
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CLASSIF 


The most comprehensive film selection list ever published. This New Directory is 
EASY to use. Just consult the Subject-Source Index, where, under the proper sub- 
ject heading, you will find a list of sources that have desired films available. Source 


listings show what each outlet can supply. 


An enlarged editorial section provides data on all non-theatrical uses of motion pic- 
tures ... particularly in the educational field. 





DAVENPORT, [OWA CHICAGO 


NEW BOOKS 


Scales and Fins 

By F. E. Engleman, Julia Salmon, and Wilma McKemy 
Cloth, 283 pages. Price, 96 cents. D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass 

The device of a boy’s interest in fish and fishing is 
used to tell many useful scientific facts relating to 
aquatic animals, and interesting details of the world’s 
fisheries. The book is fully illustrated and fills a need 
for significant supplementary reading in fifth and sixth 
grades. 

A Study of the Transportation of High-School Pupils 
in Wisconsin 

Prepared by John Guy Fowlkes and George S. Beery 
Paper, 84 pages. Published by the Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wis. 

The development of transportation of school children 
at public expense in Wisconsin has been quite tardy 
in relation to the development in some other states 
Approximately six thousand nonresident boys and girls of 
high-school age were transported to high schools in Wis- 
consin during the school year 1937-38. 

The report concludes that the formulation of a code 
for the transportation of high-school pupils is imperative. 
Wisconsin needs a state-wide and state-controlled pro- 
gram of transportation. Approximately 60 per cent of the 
boys and girls 14 to 17 years of age living in rural areas 
are not enrolled in high school. A state-wide system could 
make high-school opportunities accessible to boys and 
girls of high-school age in the state. 

Safety is the sine qua non of pupil transportation. 
The state is the logical authority for establishing and 
enforcing uniform regulations to insure safety 

At least one fourth of the buses transporting pupils are 
unsafe. It is imperative that immediate action be taken 
to remove from service buses which lack the minimum 
essentials of safety and to replace them with buses 
possessing all safety features 

The state contributes transportation support for less 
than 30 per cent of the high-school pupils. There is no 
reimbursement by the state for transporting nonres dent 
high-school pupils. Wisconsin needs an equitable system 
of state support for transportation 

The present statutory provisions for transportation are 
inadequate. The benefits of transportation at public ex 
pense must be extended to nonresident high-school pupils. 
Minimum distances for transportation must be lowered 
and some statement made concerning the maximum dis- 
tance a pupil will have to walk to the bus. Detailed 
equipment standards are lacking and no consideration is 
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given in the laws of safe transit practices for school 
buses. The qualifications and regularity measures for 
s:hool-bus drivers are insufficient. Schedules for state 
support of transportation should be rev'sed to include 
suport for all bus transportation of hich-school pupils 
both resident and nonresident. 

A brief bibliography on the subject of transportation 


is appended. 
How Good Are Our Colleges 

By Goodwin Watson. Paper, 31 pages. Bulletin No. 26 
1938, of the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 8 West 40th 
St.. New York, N. Y. 

This pamphlet summarizes the results of the widely 
discussed ten-year study of higher education in Pennsyl- 
vania made by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching 

The study shows that college students differ widely in 
capacity. In one case, all of the students of a sophomore 
class ranked lower in an intelligence test than the dullest 
student in the sophomore class of a superior institution 
Nor do these differences appear to be due entirely to 
selection. Thirty-four students out of 106 high-school 
graduates whose test scores were close to average went 
to colleges which ranked in the upper half of Pennsyl- 
vania colleges. The remainder went to institutions in the 
lower half. Tested after four years, the students in the 
top-rank colleges made scores superior to those in the low- 
ranking institutions. If graduation were based on knowl- 
edge rather than on time served, the effect, according to 
the study, would be revolutionary. Should a college decide 
to grant diplomas to the top 200 among the student body, 
according to the best available tests, only one fourth of 
that class would be seniors. 

Selection, Qualifications, and Tenure of Principal State 

School Officials 

By Ward W. Keesecker. Paper, 13 pages. Published by 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

A circular of the Office of Education, summarizing in 
comparative manner the principal legal provisions govern- 
ing the selection, qualifications, and tenure of state offi- 
cials responsible for the administration of state school 
systems. 

American Hardwood Flooring and Its Uses 

By W. LeRoy Neubrech. Paper, 35 pages. Price, 10 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

This bulletin has been prepared to answer the need for 
authentic information on the manufacture of hardwood 
flooring, the various types available, its application and 
finishes. Information is also given on surface cleaning, 
refinishing over old finish, and sanding. 
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NEW! movaste 
BACK, CORRECT 
POSTURE CHAIR 


Movable back allows 
for full diaphram 
breathing. No more 
cramped organs. 


PROMOTE BETTER HEALTH! 
END ACHING BACK FATIQUE 


The movable back panel of this chair helps 
one to sit erect at all times by comfortably 
conforming with your every back move- 
ment. Built of strong tubular steel with 
solid maple seat and heavy rubber feet. 
Easily folded with no pinch or tear hazards. 


° 
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NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. . GREEN BAY . WISCONSIN 


Congress at Work 

Paper, 32 pages. Price, 25 cents. Published by the 
Scholastic Bookshop, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

A graphic account of how laws are made 
Football 

By W. Glenn Killinger. Cloth, 138 pag 
\. S. Barnes & Company, New York, N. \¥ 

This book essays the difficult task of explaining the 
true fundamentals of football in simple, untechnical lan- 


es. Price, $1. 


guage. The strategy of both defensive and offensive games 
s discussed 
On a Rainy Day 

By Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sarah Fisher Scott. 
Cloth. Price, $1. A. S. Barnes & Company, New 
York, N. ¥ 


A small book for children about house play. It is 
1 helpfully suggestive story about three children who 
learn that it is even more fun to invent new games 


than it is to play the old familiar ones 

Any child will be thrilled to read this book 
List ot Inspected Gas, Oil, and 

Appliances 

Paper, 122 pages. Issued by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc 7 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill 

A complete listing of devices, materials, and systems 
which have been inspected with reference to fire hazards 
and accident hazards 
Offerings and Registrations in High-School Subjects, 

1933-34 

By Carl A. Jessen and Lester B. Herlihy. Paper, 96 
pages. Price, 15 cents. Bulletin No. 6, 1938, of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C 

Phenomenal increases in the total number of children 
attending high schools and in the percentage of boys and 
girls of high-school age actually attending school have 
been cited as important reasons for expanding the cur- 
riculum of secondary schools. If the secondary school is to 
do equally well for all its clientele in the future, even 
more extensive changes will be required to provide for the 
varied needs, interests, and abilities represented in the ever 
changing student body. While the present study does not 
indicate what the typical student is actually studying, it 
is a valuable indicator of present trends. 
Student Persistence in American Colleges 

By Everett W. Lord. Paper, 7 pages. Issued by the 
Alpha Kappa Psi Fraternity, Indianapolis, Ind 

A study of more than 25,000 students dropped from 
college for scholastic defic’encies or failures. These stu- 
dents have been definitely labeled as failures and are 
blacklisted. Reclamation departments of remedial educa- 
tion are suggested to help these students 
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Complete supplementary 


information on Woodworking § M I L L E R L Oo Cc K Ss 


FROM FOREST . are ““BEST BY TEST” 
to WOODWORKER Bint For 50 years MILLER keyless padlocks have been the 


choice of schools, colleges and industrial plants who 


: 3 ps “ - demand THE BEST. Click or sight operating. Auto- 
By L. H. Noble and R. B. Everill “ks 0 } matic locking. MASTER KEYED IF DESIRED. 

‘. Handsome in appearance. Dependable in operation. 
An invaluable aid to woodworking RED DOT No. 35 operates by click and sight, No. 36 
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them a better appreciation of the great industrial, recrea- RED DOT No.35 mene peate 6 Damas (ge Laue Say Sey See 
tional, and financial value of the forests. Illustrated. $1.75 P sii 


Send for sample of lock you are interested in. 
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The new Filmosound ‘‘ Master,"’ 16 mm. sound 
motion picture projector with ample capacity for 
average school auditorium, now only $410. 


NITIAL cost and initial performance 
are not alone your aaides to sound- 
film projector selection. Seek also for 
ability to continue to give “new ma- 
chine” results for years, for depend- 
ability, and for low maintenance cost. 


You'll find the greatest measure of 
these all-important characteristics in 
Bell & Howell projectors. For building 
long-lived motion picture equipment 
is a Bell & Howell tradition. The stand- 
ards of design and manufacture devel- 
oped here in making Hollywood's 
preferred studio equipment are the 
standards each B & H school projector 
must meet. 


There are Bell & Howell projectors 
for every school need, from inexpen- 
sive Classroom equipment to audi- 
torium arc models. 


It costs little if any more originally, 
and less eventually, to give your school 
Bell & Howell quality projection. May 
we send you details now? Use the con- 
venient coupon. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
London. Established 1907. 


FREE Sound Film Catalog 


-——_— ee ee em 
© BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
Please send details about: 

( )Sound film projectors ) { () Classroom 
( )Silent film projectors § 1 () Auditorium 
() We now have a sound film projector, 
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fi fter The Meeting 


STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 
The Bundle Wrapper 


Dr. Glenn Frank tells this story of a scientist 
who teaches in a middle-western university. This 
scientist had lost two small children and had 
just adopted an azure-eyed little girl. 

Ten years before his attention had been called 
to a janitor, who was about to be discharged 
from the labor staff of the university for ineffi- 
ciency; he sensed something in the janitor and 
took him into his laboratory; and in the ten 
years he had made him a dependable technician. 
This ex-janitor had for ten years wrapped all the 
bundles that went from the laboratory, and not 
an article had been broken in transit or a bundle 
misdirected. 

The afternoon on which the scientist took into 
his home the little girl he was to adopt, he carried 
to the laboratory a loosely wrapped bundle con- 
taining the clothes in which the little girl had 
come to him. He handed the bundle to the ex- 
janitor and said, “Wrap these carefully and 
address the bundle for mailing.” When the bundle 
was brought, the scientist said to the technician, 
“Just a minute, Joe; you’ve made a mistake. 
You have forgotten to put a return address on 
this bundle.” 

“No,” said Joe, “I thought in this case it 
would be better to leave it off. It will be just as 
well not to have a record of where she is always 


before her parents. It might be embarrassing 
later.” 
“For ten years,” said the scientist, “I had 


thought of Joe as working with mechanical pre- 
cision — but mechanically. But in all those years 
as he addressed bundles, he had evidently stopped 
to think what should be done with each bundle.” 


She Loved Her Teacher! 


A young lady who had done exceptionally well 
in school was promoted to third grade. On meet- 
ing her old teacher, whom she liked a lot, she 
said: 

“Gee, I wish you were smart enough to teach 
me next year.””— The Hadley Dynamo 


And So It Does 
The arithmetic class was learning 
measures. 
“What does milk come in?” asked the teacher 
“In pints,” ventured Betty. 
“And what else?” 
“IT know,” shouted Johnny, who had spent the 


past summer on the farm, “in squirts!” — Jol. 
Am. Medical Assn. 


weights and 


* * * 
Teacher: Peter Herple, can you give me the 
boundaries of Manchoukuo and Korea? 


Peter: Certainly not. 

Teacher: Why? 

Peter: All I have is a geography; what I need 
to answer that question is the last Associated 


N. Y. Sun. 


Press dispatch 





"Way Back 
First Student: “I wonder how old Miss Jones 
is?” 
Second Student: “Quite old, I imagine. They 
say she used to teach Caesar.” 
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School Buyers’ News 


RCA Victor’s New Educational Division 


The RCA Manufacturing Company, Camden, 
N. J., has announced the establishment of a new 
educational sales division, to co-ordinate and ex- 
pand the sale of the firm’s radio products to 
schools and educational institutions. Mr. Paul C. 
Richardson will be head of the division. Mr. 
Ellsworth C. Dent will act as educational direc- 
tor in charge of the development of products 
needed for the school market and director of 
sales efforts among educational institutions. 


Announce New Concrete Floor Paint 

The National Chemical & Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, Ill., has announced a new paint for 
concrete floors, which has a binder composition 
similar to outside Luminal, and has enjoyed wide 
popularity. 

The new paint, which is known as “Luminal 
Cement Floor paint,” has a binder of synthetic 
(alkyd) resin and casein, with a high strength 
metallic oxide pigment. This paint which has 
tanacious binding power, has_ characteristics 
which make it easy to apply and insure high 
coverage. 

Luminal concrete floor paint has been sub- 
jected to strict laboratory tests and heavy traffic 
conditions, and has amply proved its superior 
resistance to wear. Complete information will be 
furnished upon request. 


Announce New Plant Film 

The UFA Films, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York City, have announced a new 16-mm. 
silent and sound film on “The Sensitivity of 
Plants.” With the use of time-lapse photography 
the picture shows that plants react to chemical 
and electrical stimuli, just as humans and animals. 
With the aid of an automatic electrical device, 
there can be seen on a graph the plant’s own 
recording of its sensitivity. 


Binney & Smith Art Demonstration 

Binney & Smith Company, 41 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., have opened a permanent 
exhibit and art demonstration in their gallery 
studio. 

In a modern setting, visitors may view work 
done with the various mediums in the Gold Medal 
line of crayons, chalks, water colors, tempera, 
finger paint, and frescol. Educators are especially 
invited to call. The studio is open daily, except 
Sunday, for discussion and demonstrations of 
finger painting, the art of tempola craft, crayola 
stenciling, and frescol painting. 


Announce New Nonslip Flooring 


A new, resilient, nonslip flooring has been an- 
nounced by the Ohio Rubber Company, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, manufacturers of hard rubber 
safety treads and flooring 

The new flooring is composed of aluminum- 
oxide abrasive aggregates, securely bonded into 
the surface of resilient rubber. It provides ex- 
ceptionally effective nonslip efficiency, whether 
wet or dry, and is sound absorbent and com- 
fortable to walk upon. 

This new flooring may be obtained in either 
tile or sheet form, and in various popular colors, 
for application on new or old floor of wood, 
concrete, terrazzo, marble, or other material. In- 
stallation is easily made through the use of a 
special cement. 

Complete information will be sent to any 
school official, or architect, upon request 


New South Bend Booklet 


The South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, 
Ind., has issued a new booklet entitled, “Farm 
Mechanics in the School.” The booklet suggests 
a practical course of instruction in farm mechanics 
in the schools. It contains numerous illustrations 
showing typical farm shops and various types of 
work handled in them 
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BUYERS’ NEWS 


Announce Change in Officers 

The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
announced changes in the officers of the firm for 
the year 1939. Mr. G. A. Park, formerly assist- 
ant sales manager, has been appointed eastern 
sales manager, in charge of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Mr. R. M. Johnson, formerly sales engineer, 
has been made western sales manager, in charge 
of the western territory. Mr. A. G. Green, of the 
research laboratories will assume the position of 
sales engineer. Mr. W. R. Moore, as general sales 
manager, will direct the activities of the above 
three men. Mr. W. T. Montague will be assistant 
vice-president and will continue to supervise the 
activities of the sales department, including re- 
search, publicity, sales training, and traffic. 


Announce New 16-Mm. Film Directory 

The Victor Animatograph Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa, has announced the seventh revised 
edition of its Directory of 16-Mm. Film Sources, 
an entirely new edition with a new style of 
subject index. Among the new features are ma- 
terial to serve as a guide to practical utilization 
of audiovisual aids, a bibliography of reference 
works and magazines, information on uses of 
educational and other films, and helpful material 
on practices and plans for the future regarding 
the school use of visual and audiovisual aids. 

A copy of the directory may be obtained by 
any school official upon request. 


Announce New Film List 


Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., have issued the latest edition of 
their “Agricultural Film Sources,’ listing all 
16-mm. agricultural films, giving the number of 
reels, and the terms on which they may be ob- 
tained. The new edition may be obtained at the 
cost of 25 cents per copy. 


New Bell-Howell Educational Film 


An educational film entitled, “How Motion 
Pictures Move and Talk,” has been prepared and 
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is being shown by the Bell & Howell Company, 
1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

The picture story traces the production of a 
Hollywood feature release from the raw film to 
the eventual shipment of 16-mm. reduction sound 
prints. The recording of sound-on-film and its 
reproduction are illustrated by animated draw- 
ings, and by an actual image of the sound track 
of the voice as it explains how reproduction takes 
place. 

School authorities may obtain the use of the 
film for one day free of charge, by addressing the 
firm in Chicago. 


Detroit Lostoker Catalog 


The Detroit Stoker Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has announced its new Lostoker Catalog, which 
contains 24 pages devoted to the description of 
the Lostoker in operation. The catalog describes 
the automatic regulation facilities and offers in- 
formation on sizes and capacities. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any 
school official, or architect, upon request. 


E. F. Maher Becomes Heywood-Wakefield 
Coast Manager 


A recent announcement from the Gardner head- 
quarters office of Heywood-Wakefield Co., states 
that Edward F. Maher became manager of the 
company’s Pacific Coast Public Seating Division, 
effective January 1. 

Mr. Maher makes his headquarters in the Los 
Angeles office, and brings to the Coast a sincere, 
friendly personality, plus intensive selling experi- 
ence in school furniture. Mr. Maher started with 
Heywood-Wakefield about 14 years ago as a 
draftsman. For the past 10 years, he has been 
sales representative for northern New Jersey. 

It was also announced that M. J. Franz, who 
has been with the Heywood-Wakefield New York 
office about 10 years, has taken over Mr. Maher’s 
former territory. 


Catalog of Trane Ventilators 
The Trane Company, LaCrosse, Wis., has issued 
a new catalog, describing and illustrating the 
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Trane unit ventilator; a quiet, effective, beautiful 
device for individual room installation. 

The Trane unit ventilator protects health by 
providing air that has been cleansed of dust and 
dirt. Properly and economically heated for com- 
fort, the air flows smoothly throughout the 
room. The ventilator is arranged for two types, 
or cycles, of automatic control, and two types of 
manual control. Temperature control within the 
rcom is accomplished by controlling the amount 
of air passing through or around the heating 
element. 

The Trane Company manufactures the most 
complete line of heating, cooling, and air-condi- 
tioning equipment available in the industry. Over 
five million products of Trane are in service 
throughout the world to create comfort or to 
solve the problems of manufacturing. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 


Mr. Carl F. Lomb Dies 

Mr. Carl F. Lomb, vice-president of Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
passed away at his home in that city on January 
26. 

Mr. Lomb, who was born in Germany, in 1854, 
came to the United States in 1873. A year later 
he became associated with the New York office 
of Bausch & Lomb. In 1882 he was elected secre- 
tary of the company, and in 1909 was made vice- 
president, a position which he continued to hold 
until his death. 

One of Mr. Lomb’s happiest experiences 
occurred on July 25, 1930, when on behalf of the 
families of John J. Bausch and Captain Henry 
Lomb, he dedicated the new physics building at 
the University of Rochester, erected by the 
families in memory of the founders of the com- 
pany. It was hoped that through the work to 
be developed in the building, the University 
would become one of the outstanding educational 
institutions of the country. 

Mr. Lomb leaves no immediate family. His 
wife died in October, 1929. 
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* READINGS WERE TAKEN AT FOUR DIFFERENT 
POINTS IN THE ROOM BEFORE AND AFTER WASHING 
WITH WYANDOTTE DETERGENT. THE LIGHTING EN- 
GINEER SHOWN ABOVE HAD NO CONNECTION WITH 
THE MAKERS OF WYANDOTTE PRODUCTS. 


The walls and ceilings of this room didn’t look very 
dirty. There was the usual gray shadow that time 
spreads over things that was all. But when the 
walls, ceiling and light fixtures were washed with 
Wyandotte Detergent the delicate sight meter showed 


35% more light in the room! 


There is no need to talk about the value of light, 
cheerful schoolrooms — but do you know that Wyan- 
dotte Detergent washes tile, porcelain and painted sur- 
faces easily as well as thoroughly? That washing costs 


with Wyandotte are lower for at least three reasons? 


Because Wyandotte Detergent is a quick-acting 
cleaner you save on labor costs (more than 90% of all 
cleaning costs are labor costs) . . . because a little goes 
a long way, you save on cleaning material . . . and be- 
cause Wyandotte Detergent rinses freely and leaves no 
film behind to catch dust and dirt 


walls stay light 


nal 
longer! 


Ask your Wyandotte Service Representative about 
other uses for this superior cleaner. He will be able to 
help you get increased illumination at lower cleaning 


cost. Call him today. 


THE J-B- FORD COMPANY 
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